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RELIGIOUS belief has other and vastly important work 
besides that of self-defence: it has, in fact, other enemies to 
subdue besides intellectual unbelief. When the Apostle 
declared, ‘ this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith, he was thinking, as the context shows, of the sub- 
jugation of men’s hearts to, and the consequent regulation of 
their lives by, his Master’s perfect law. This is the proper 
work of religion. If in this work no untiring zeal were shown, 
if no beneficent results of that zeal were manifest, the intel- 
lectual defence of faith would be but as a worthless exhibition 
of gladiatorial skill. Far be it from us to boast that the 
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energy shown in grappling with this work leaves nothing to 
be desired either in regard to motive or in regard to amount ; 
far be the assertion that all is done which has been com- 
manded ; far be any spirit of complacency in regarding the 
results, though it must be remembered that to grapple with 
that work is to be 


‘ Ever climbing up the climbing wave.’ 


But by the testimony of impartial observers—such, for ex- 
ample, as Lange, the author of The History of Materialism— 
the practical good effected by Christianity has reached a 
higher pitch of excellence in these days than it ever reached 
before. 

The time has not yet arrived when the work of defence 
can be abandoned ; nor, happily, is there any lack of defenders. 
And, although some have come forward in armour which they 
have not the strength or the skill properly to employ, manyhave 
devoted powers of very high order to the service of religion. 

One thing, however, is conspicuously lacking, and this is 
agreement as to the general plan of defence which is proper 
to be adopted in view of the special nature of the attack in 
our days. The fault is not that the defence is multifarious. 
This it is compelled to be when philosophy, science, history, 
and literary criticism are ransacked for arguments or guasi- 
arguments of a destructive nature. It is not with the nine- 
teenth century as it was with the eighteenth. The great 
questions do not admit of being reduced to a single issue. 
This may perhaps account for the fact that no apologist of 
commanding superiority is now pointed to as the champion 
par excellence of belief. There is no work of our time that is 
likely to produce an effect comparable to that of Butler’s 
Analogy, and it is only reasonable to take into account the 
difference of the circumstances. There are, however, excellent 
defences of various details,and there is of necessity great variety 
in these defences. This is no subject of regret. On the con- 
trary it is a matter for congratulation that so many of the 
details of religious belief can be, and are, proved to be reason- 
able. 

What more, it will be asked, is wanted? Let us prepare 
the way to the answer by an illustration. If a city is to be 
defended from hostile attack on the part of a numerous and 
well-armed enemy, it is not enough that it should contain 
some gallant and able officers and excellent fighting men, 
ready not only to defend each portion of the ground but even 
to take the offensive and embarrass the beleaguering force by 
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an occasional sally. One essential is implied in the very 
idea of a city to defend, and this is that there be an outer line 
of shelter—call it a fortification, or entrenchment, or a wall. 
The determination of this line and the construction of the 
works upon it demand the utmost available military skill, and 
in order that they may accomplish the purpose in view there 
must be unanimity in holding them. If the necessary condi- 
tions be fulfilled, if the ground be rightly chosen—and right 
choice here means such as avails itself of existing facts, of 
existing peculiarities in the ground—if care and skill be 
employed in the construction of the works, and there be 
unanimity in defending them: if, in short, the place be egregie 
natura atque arte munitus, the result will be comparative 
security for all, whether combatants or non-combatants, 
within the city. 

The parallel between the needs of defence of the city of 
God and those of the earthly city might be traced in many a 
detail. The only points we can now notice are the need, for 
common shelter, of some one outer defence, so determined as 
best may recognize existing facts, and the need of unanimity 
in holding it. Can it be said that in the religious war of our 
time we have not suffered, as it might have been expected 
that we should suffer, from these indispensable needs not 
having been adequately recognized? It must be confessed 
that we have had no Nehemiah to trace out the wall for us 
and organize the defensive operations. What, however, we 
now venture to suggest is that there are many converging 
lines of thought which seem providentially to be pointing us 
to the true line of defence, or, in more literal language, to be 
forcing upon us that conception which we may most advan- 
tageously develop and defend, and which, when it is accurately 
defined and guarded from error, will be a source of strength 
and security. The practical and half-unconscious logic which 
has formed the foundation, humanly speaking, of the great 
religious movement of our century will have done much to 
facilitate the formal acceptance of this conception, which in fact 
is no more a new one than Nehemiah’s wall was, as regards 
plan and position, new. Just as the latter was but the old 
wall rebuilt, so the conception to which we refer has been the 
outer work of objective religion for many ages, until from one 
cause and another it was partially broken down. Reserving 
for the moment all further remarks on the subject, we now 
restrict ourselves to a short definition: Religious truth is 

primarily a social possession. 
In the list of works placed at the head of this paper we 
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have included the Article on Apologetics in the new edition 
of the Eucyclopedia Britannica, because many persons who 
might desire to obtain a good general notion of the present state 
of the everlasting controversy would naturally turn to the pages 
of that ably-conducted summary of human knowledge. We 
confess to considerable disappointment with the account of 
the subject there given. That subject will be admitted with- 
out question to be one of very great importance, if only the 
number of educated and thoughtful men who regard it with 
deep interest be taken into account. It does not invalidate this 
statement to remind us that some of the interest evinced in 
the subject is that of enemies to the faith. It is not our 
business to criticize the plan or principles of an Encyclopedia. 
A dictionary is perhaps bound to be colourless, to take no 
side in regard to points about which hot controversy rages, 
even though those points may be of the very highest concern 
to the welfare of mankind. At any rate, anyone who com- 
pares the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica with 
former ones will perceive (and it is well that he should take 
note of) a vast difference in this respect. The fundamental 
truths of religion which were previously accepted almost as a 
matter of course, or defended, are now treated as open ques- 
tions. It was not perhaps to be expected that the account of 
Apologetics should itself be apologetic. It might be neutral, 
but it ought to be of use to both sides. It ought to contain a 
tolerably complete, if succinct, statement of the facts. 

The Article in question does not appear to us to satisfy 
this requirement. There is no want of learning with regard 
to past phases of the controversy. This part of the subject is 
in fact ably and tersely handled. But the opening theory is 
diffuse, pretentious, and vague. After this follow some 
remarks in which the relation of psychology to metaphysics is 
brought in to illustrate the relation of apologetics to dogmatics, 
a proceeding which, if not really irrelevant, is surely an attempt 
to illustrate per obscurius that which the writer has himself 
rendered obscure. In the course of the Article we are in- 
formed that the question of Anthropomorphism is a peculiarly 

‘delicate’ one, and that modern writers belonging to the 
Roman Church, instead of producing works in vindication of 
religious ideas, have been contented with the ‘silent’ appeal 
to historical testimony and the character of man. The 
epithet ‘delicate’ as applied to anthropomorphism may per- 
haps mean that there is a good deal to be said for the state- 
ment that all human ideas of God are intimately connected 
with, or even based upon, human ideas of man. It must be 
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1884 The Unity of Nature. 5 
confessed that we only arrive at this meaning of the term by 
conjecture partly of an a griori character as founded upon the 
nature of the case, and partly @ posteriori as founded upon 
experience of arguments actually employed. But conjecture 
fails us when we try to interpret the epithet ‘silent’ in regard 
to the appeal to historical testimony and the character of 
man. Both the statements may, however, be very instructive, 
but they do not compensate the reader for the absence of that 
which he has a right to expect—a clear outline of the present 
state of the problem of religious defence, nor for the meagre- 
ness of the list of authorities from whom he might seek the 
information here denied him. 

As it is not our present intention to offer an exhaustive 
description of the defence of religious belief, we shall not be 
understood as attempting in what follows to indicate the way 
in which the various points ought in our judgment to have 
been handled in the Encyclopedia. We do think, however, 
that there are three topics which deserved to be treated with 
some fulness of detail in an Article on Apologetics. These 
are the argument which is supplied by pure Philosophy for 
the existence of God as the Supreme Reason ; the argument 
which is supplied by Moral Philosophy for the existence of 
God as the Supreme Personal Ruler ; and the argument which 
is supplied by Science, whether with or without the goodwill of 
the scientist, for the existence of God as the Supreme Wisdom. 

It is the fashion with some members of the scientific world 
to sneer at every argument to which they can apply the term 
‘metaphysical,’ as if no progress were ever made by philo- 
sophical thinking. Dare we venture to say that the habits of 
thought engendered by constantly dealing with things that 
can be measured, weighed, or numbered, by constantly tracing 
the sequence of cause and effect among phenomena, incapa- 
citate the mind for appreciating the reasonings of pure 
philosophy, which to minds of a different cast appear no less 
conclusive than many of the demonstrations of scientific truth ? 
Whatever the cause, the ingratitude and inconsistency of this 
depreciation of philosophy is very remarkable ; for it is only 
by means of weapons borrowed from the philosophical ar- 
moury that any plausible defence can be made for the 
contempt of philosophy. This fact, however, is one that 
forbids despair. The scientific world that has accepted the 
philosophical conclusions of a past generation may learn in 
time to accept those of the present.' If it has felt the force 


’ In all history there is nothing more striking than the victory of 
Idealism. Amongst those leading men of science who are also ac- 
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of those reasonings of Berkeley and his successors which have 
brought into strong relief the existence of the limits of human 
knowledge—the result of its being confined to objects within 
consciousness—the same scientific world may in time come 
to see that consciousness itself reveals all that modern philo- 
sophers assert. Our last phrase, we hasten to admit, may 
appear to have opened too wide a door. We therefore define 
the statement as meaning, at the least, that the scientific world 
will probably in the end acknowledge the force of those reason- 
ings which satisfy already some not incapable minds that, to 
use the late Prafessor Green’s words, ‘an eternal consciousness 
must be operative in us to produce the gradual development 
of our knowledge.’ In this way the first of the three argu- 
ments mentioned above will receive due recognition. In 
applying the term argument, however, in this case, it is not 
meant to be asserted that the conclusion is one capable of 
proof in the ordinary sense of the word. From the nature 
of the case this cannot be. The conception that embraces 
and explains the whole of knowledge cannot itself be deduced 
from other truths which are subordinate to it. The only 
conception, however, which, taking the world and ourselves 
into account, can enable us to understand how we are and do 
what we consciously are and do, is the conception of God as 
the Supreme Reason, ‘in Whom we,’ in the sense also that 
we are reasonable beings, ‘live and move and have our being.’ 
The second of the topics mentioned—namely, the argument 
supplied by Moral Philosophy—is in substance no new one, 
though it is presented in a new form by such writers as the 
late Professor Green, who has handled the objections to it 
with such closeness of analysis and clearness of reasoning as 
render his Prolegomena to Ethics a valuable addition to the 
aids to faith, and the more so because his views are arrived 
at from the standpoint of philosophy, and not of religion, 
The third argument, which will form the main subject of 
the remainder of this paper, has received in recent times a new 
and vigorous life from that very development of science which 
has been supposed by some to be hostile to it. The special 
form of the argument that concerns us now is that in which 
the marvellous complexity of the world and the surprising 
co-ordinations and mutual adjustments found in organic 
nature, and even, as will be shown presently, in inorganic 
nature, are appealed to as evidence of creative wisdom. 


quainted with philosophic thought it would be hard to find a consistent 
Materialist. The system in vogue is really a decapitated Materialism. 
See Lange’s. History of Materialism, vol ii. p. 161. 
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Thanks to the patient industry and the shrewd investigations 
of modern scientists, our knowledge of these adjustments has 
rapidly grown of late years. In its earlier modern develop- 
ment, it seemed as if science promised to simplify the world, 
to banish the idea of complexity from our conception of it. 
But on further acquaintance with the system of nature, the 
reverse is found to be the case. The network of relation and 
correlation is continually coming more and more into view, 
continually being traced to a greater multiplicity of details. 
Moreover, the extension of knowledge in this particular pro- 
mises to increase not merely as by addition but by multipli- 
cation in the future advancement of science. For, as is pointed 
out by Mr. Cyples, to whom we are indebted for the hint that 
has given rise to these remarks, the laws of nature are as yet 
very imperfectly discovered. Molar Physics, or the laws con- 
cerned in the behaviour of tangible and ponderable portions 
of matter, are explored to a considerable extent; but how 
little is really understood of chemical and of electrical agencies ; 
how little, to speak generally, is understood respecting those 
minute subdivisions of matter which are called molecular! 
Every step onwards increasingly reveals the intricacy of the 
inter-relations that exist in the world, and which are inex- 
plicable on any other principle than that of design. We are 
aware that this principle was supposed to be discredited ; but 
unless we are much mistaken, the prejudice against it will be 
found to have been based on the false promise of an earlier 
stage of science, and will not long survive the disappointment 
of those who learn from more developed science the double 
lesson of the complexity of the world and the inadequacy of 
mechanics to account for it. 

This argument will be illustrated by example further on. 
At the present moment a brief reference to Aristotle’s views 
of the operation of nature in the organic world may have 
some interest. The reader who desires to obtain a fuller 
knowledge of those views than can be here supplied will find 
them in an English dress in Dr. Ogle’s Aristotle on the Parts 
of Animals, and a convenient summary of them in the Intro- 
duction to that translation. 

Aristotle regarded the works of nature as the results of 
design acting upon or with given materials, just as a house 
is the result of human design acting with bricks, &. Some 
parts of an animal might be the results of the original pro- 
perties of matter, but the whole organism could not be so 
explained. The uniformity of organisms could not possibly 
be due to chance. There must be something to guide and 
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co-ordinate the forms of matter, so as to make them converge 
to a predetermined end. How is it that like produces like? 
A germ or seed does not develop after any chance pattern, 
but grows in the likeness of its parent. What is the ex- 
planation of this? Aristotle could only answer that it happens 
because there is some directing power other than chance. 
Modern science, it may be remarked, has invented the term 
heredity, and a very convenient term it is, but we are no 
nearer to a scientific explanation than Aristotle was. Another 
point noticed by him is also taken cognizance of by modern 
science. Whereas nature makes nothing without a purpose, 
how are rudimentary or aborted organs to be explained? 
The answer suggested appears to be that nature is con- 
strained to adhere to certain types. It may happen that 
some portion of a type may be useless to a particular species : 
still it must be at least represented there onueiov ydpw ‘by 
way of token.’ 

To resume: the three arguments above mentioned are 
among the most important of the foundations of natural 
religion. It is not pretended that they exhaust the subject, 
though many of the reasonings to be found in apologetic 
writings will be found to be reducible to one or other of these 
heads. From the differences, however, in the mental consti- 
tution of different writers, there is great variety in the method 
of presenting them. Variety of this kind is not without its 
advantages, considering the variety of minds to which the ar- 
guments are addressed, and the variety of points of view 
from which most subjects may be regarded. But we can 
imagine a difficulty arising in some minds, or being suggested 
with hostile intent—a difficulty based on the mere existence 
of elaborate apology. On this point a few remarks may be 
in place. 

Let us listen to the opponent. Is not the mere necessity, 
he says, of apologetics a fatal objection to the claims of reli- 
gion ? If they are necessary in order to procure acceptance of 
religious truth, how can’ that acceptance be expected of all 
men? Is it not inconsistent with the very notion of a moral 
government to proclaim that all men are subject to the 
moral government of a God whose existence and whose 
government, instead of being obvious, self-evident realities, can 
only be established by a formidable array of arguments ? 
Scientific reasoning is unintelligible, except to those who have 
enjoyed an amount of mental training far beyond the reach 
of the mass of human beings: while as for philosophical ar- 
guments the majority even of educated persons acknowledge 
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that they have no taste for them. Yet religious truth, it is 
pretended; is for all; not only for the man whose conception 
of the universe embraces the so-called infinitely great and 
infinitely little, and who traces everywhere the presence of 
law, not only for the philosopher and the man of science, but 
for the man 


‘that binds the sheaf 
Or builds the house or digs the grave.’ 


Now, in answer, religious truth, or some apprehension of 
religious truth, is undoubtedly for all ; it is a prime necessity ; 
there can be no real spiritual life without it. Religious truth is 
for the man whatsoever his occupation, whatsoever his powers, 
whatsoever his opportunity of becoming acquainted with human 
learning. Every man must and every man may pick up at 
least 

‘the grain by which a man may live.’ 


It is, however, for the #zan—that is, for the whole man, not for 
the curious and subtle intellect alone, but for man in his 
totality—and that, not as if he were alone in presence of a 
mathematical problem, but for man as he is a member of 
society, placed by Providence in a complex of family, state 
and race relations. To the human unit thus placed no 
understanding of apologetics in order that the simple-minded 
person may embrace religious truth is necessary, unless or 
until the intellect has been entangled in the meshes of doubt 
which if not ‘ devil-born’ is at least not native, not spontan- 
eous. To a mind unversed in the subtleties of scepticism, 
the very ‘heavens declarethe glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth His handiwork,’ or, to speak more generally, to such 
a mind the ‘invisible things,’ the ‘eternal power and godhead,’ 
are manifested by the things that are made. The merest 
child acquiesces readily in the doctrine of the moral govern- 
ment of God: nay, as Butler has pointed out, an attempt to 
educate the child which did not proceed on the assumption 
that there is a moral order must inevitably lead to disastrous 
results! But when once the contagion of scepticism has 
fastened on a man’s mind, when once the prima facie proof of 
religious truth—that proof that ‘lies level,’ as Butler expresses 
it, ‘to common men ’—has been ‘ run up into difficulties,’ then 
in the struggle for life that may supervene the aid of apolo- 
getic argument can rarely be dispensed with. It is not our 
purpose to assign the blame of spreading doubt ; nor, again, 


1 See Butler’s Analogy, Part I. chap. vi. 
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do we mean to assert that a spirit of inquiry is necessarily 
evil: but assuredly they who employ their powers in sapping 
the foundations of belief ought to be the last persons to raise 
a phantom difficulty out of the fact that formal defence of 
religion is sometimes necessary. 

Among the agencies for creating and placing within the 
reach of those who require them such formal safeguards, the 
Christian Evidence Society and the Victoria Institute may 
both be mentioned as doing good work in the way of repel- 
ling assaults upon individual points of belief, which is, we fear, 
all that can be expected in the present condition of religious 
parties. The last published Yournal of Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute contains several valuable papers, some of 
which may be had also in the form of pamphlets. We have 
already given some prominence to the complexity of co-ordi- 
nation observable in nature, as leading many minds irresistibly 
to believe in creative purpose: in this connexion the paper 
by Mr. W. P. James, and the discussion which followed the 
reading of it, ‘On the Argument from Design in Nature,’ will 
be found very useful. 

The work of the Victoria Institute is chiefly the exami- 
nation and discussion at its meetings of philosophical and 
scientific questions which bear upon religion. The Christian 
Evidence Society, on the other hand, aims at disseminating 
sound arguments by means of the pulpit, the platform, the 
press, the class-room, and private intercourse either by con- 
versation or correspondence. The latest Annual Report in 
our hands shows that a wide field of usefulness has been 
opened, in which the society is labouring energetically and 
with hopeful results. It was a bold stroke to carry the war 
into the midst of the hostile camp by delivering courses of 
Lectures in the halls of the Secularists in London, nor could 
much be expected in the way of visible outcome of it. But 
it was something gained that large audiences were attracted, 
that great willingness was shown to listen to well-reasoned 
statements of religious truths, and that the auditors expressed 
their high appreciation of the ability, fairness, and kind 
feeling displayed by the representatives of the society. 

One of the most important of the volumes put forth by 
this society is The Christian’s Plea against Modern Unbelief, 
first published in 1881, which has already reached a second 
edition. Ofa work that has been so widely circulated, and 
that has been moreover frequently reviewed, we need now 
say no more, even if space permitted, than that it has ably 
supplied a decided want—that, namely, of a Handbook of 
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existing replies to the main body of anti-theistic and anti- 
Christian arguments. 

From the work carried on by societies or under their 
auspices we turn now to that of an individual undertaken in 
obedience to the promptings of hisown mind and on his own 
responsibility. It is no disparagement of the achievements 
of the many able clerical defenders of religion of whom the 
Church of England can boast, to say that the aid of a clear- 
sighted and devout layman deserves a peculiar welcome. 
Especially is this the case when that aid comes from one who, 
whether as a man of science, as an original observer of nature, 
as an able exponent of scientific theory, or as a powerful and 
lucid reasoner, possesses such claims to attention as the Duke 
of Argyll. 

It is now going on for twenty years since The Reign of 
Law was published,’ but it may be well to remind the reader 
of one or two points therein handled before we turn to the 
same author's recent work. 

One of the dominant ideas of modern science is that of 
the universal prevalence and unbroken regularity ‘of law. 
The acceptance of this idea has been supposed to be incom- 
patible with the belief in a supernatural Power, possessing 
will, and effecting purpose. A less sweeping conclusion, but 
equally damaging to religious belief, is the inference that 
where the natural or secondary causes can be discovered for 
any event or phenomenon the belief that Divine will or pur- 
pose is therein concerned is necessarily excluded. To take 
two instances. If Gibbon or any other historian has succeeded 
in assigning sufficient natural causes to account for the spread 
of Christianity, it is argued that the Christian apologist has 
no longer a right to point to this fact as one of the proofs of 
the Divine origin of that religion. Again, if the late Mr. 
Darwin and his followers have adduced sufficient natural 
causes to account for the existence of the various terrestrial 
species, including man, the hypothesis of Creative Power is 
thereby negatived. For the sake of clearness we merely 
state the two cases, forbearing all argument on the question 
whether either condition has been fulfilled. 

The solution frequently propounded for the difficulty of 
reconciling the idea of Divine action with the regularity of 
the laws of nature is that the Eternal Mind devised the laws 
and in so doing foresaw and provided for all their conse- 
quences. The line of thought suggested by the Duke of 
Argyll is not irreconcileable with this, but it regards the facts 


1 There is a cheap edition of this book published by Strahan and Co. 
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from a different point of view, and appears to us likely to bevery 
serviceable. We have, however a criticism to offer, on a point 
which lies at the foundation of his explanation. He says : ‘ The 
relation in which God stands to those rules of His government 
which are called “laws” is, of course, an inscrutable mystery 
to us.’ Doubtless impenetrable mystery shrouds ‘the things 
of God’ so far as they are not revealed. But is not nature 
one portion of God’s revelation? And ought we not to hold 
that her laws are the expression as regards nature of the will 
of God, and that they are constant because ‘with Him is no 
variableness neither shadow of turning ?’ 

But to proceed. The point on which the Duke lays stress 
is that although the laws are separately invariable, they are 
capable of an infinite variety of combinations. The laws are 
not employed separately. They are employed in combination. 
There is no observed order of facts but what is due to 
a combination of forces, and there is no combination of forces 
but what is variable. It is by means of the instrumentality 
of law that all man’s works are done. Man’s limited know- 
ledge of the laws of nature enables him to effect a vast variety 
of purposes simply by employing different combinations of 
forces. Hence it is clear that without the suspension or re- 
versal of any one law Infinite Wisdom must have, in the 
infinite variety of possible combinations, boundless resources 
for the accomplishment of purpose: and if man’s works are 
acknowledged to be man’s works, though every one of them 
is brought about by the instrumentality of law, why should 
we reject the evidence of Divine intention and operation 
that meets us in nature and history, simply on the ground 
that we have discovered (if we have discovered) the secondary: 
agencies which have been employed ? 

Out of the doctrine that laws are invariable arise the 
corollary that contrivance and co-ordination are necessary 
for effecting purpose, and its very important converse that 
‘the certainty with which purpose can be accomplished by 
contrivance is a measure of mental knowledge and resource.’ 
Here, it will be seen, we again encounter the topic mentioned 
above—the complexity of inter-relations exhibited in 
nature as confirming the belief in the existence of Infinite 
Wisdom. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book 
is that in which this topic is illustrated by a description of 
the numerous adjustments by which birds are rendered 
capable of flying. If it had been only a question of science, 
the accuracy of the knowledge and the clearness of the ex- 
position would deserve to be called admirable; those 
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qualities, however, are merely subordinate to the higher pur- 
pose of inculcating worthy views respecting the origin of 
nature. 

We turn our attention now to The Unity of Nature,a 
book which we feel assured will take and retain a very high 
place in that branch of literature which is devoted to the 
defence of natural religion. Our first duty, however, is to 
offer a word of criticism and regret at the line which the 
author has adopted with regard to philosophy. Great as are 
his powers of argument, and keen as is his scientific vision, it 
is no disrespect to say that if the philosophers in general are 
on one side, and the Duke of Argyll on the other, the prob- 
ability is that he is in the wrong. An argument which, in his 
own words, is ‘repeated with singular unanimity by philo- 
sophers of almost every school of thought’ is hardly likely to 
be ‘an argument useless for any purpose whatever because it 
is not itself true. The whole case of Idealism —Idealism of 
every form; for this it is which is in issue—cannot be settled 
in thissummary way. That which has been admitted to be 
beyond dispute by almost every philosopher worthy of the 
name during more than a century and a half past,' and even, 
with whatever inconsistency, by the scientific materialists of 
our own time, will hardly be set aside by the zpse dixit of one 
man, however eminent he may be as a reasoner on scientific 
ground. The idealist may reasonably complain of the way 
in which the Duke of Argyll has stated the fundamental 
tenets of idealism as held at the present time. Kant’s par- 
ticular doctrine of things-in-themselves is discredited, it is 
true, yet the idealist is strong when he asserts that phenomena 
are phenomena, ‘things that appear.’ He has, moreover, not 
only modern philosophers on his side, but, as he may urge, 
some ancient thinkers, to whose ideas modern thought has 
only arrived after a long process of reasoning. He may claim, 
not without plausibility, to regard as on his side the Apostle 
who declared that ‘ the things which are seen are temporal, and 
the things which are not seen are eternal,’ and may ask 
whether the Duke’s ontology is really the same as S. Paul’s. 
Unless we misunderstand the teaching of Zhe Unity of 
Nature, we are bidden by its author to regard as eternal 
realities Time, Space, Matter, and Force. Yet it is a very 

old writer indeed, and one for whom this author has the 
utmost respect, who declares that ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,’ a declaration which would 


1 The chief exceptions are, of course, the Scotch thinkers of the 
Common Sense school. 
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seem to negative the idea of the eternity of space; and it is 
another writer not so ancient, but equally an object of respect, 
who declares that he heard in prophetic vision the voice of an 
angel proclaiming that ‘there should be time no longer,’ ! 

There are so many thoughtful persons to whom idealism 
offers escape from,or at least relief under, distressing intel- 
lectual difficulties, that some remark on this point seemed 
called for, though it is far from our intention to dogmatize 
upon it. Apart, however, from the treatment of his favourite 
conception, even the idealist will find much that he will 
gladly welcome in the general contents of the book. For 
the industry and skill with which scientific facts are marshalled 
in support of religious belief we have only admiration and 
gratitude. 

The Unity of Nature exactly meets a want of the age, and 
in so doing accomplishes successfully that which the writers 
of other works have rather aimed at than attained. Many of 
the latter have argued from the complexity of the adjustments 
in the system of nature to the existence of over-ruling Mind. 
But it has been too much their method to over-load their 
pages and the reader’s mind with a mere multitude of details. 
In regard to the knowledge of detail, the Duke of Argyll is 
unrivalled by any of these writers, while he possesses in a 
high degree an essential qualification which we have vainly 
looked for elsewhere. He has grasped the subject as a whole 
and has so co-ordinated and interpreted his details—those 
details being all the chief characteristics of nature, including 
man—as to bring vividly into view the oneness of the system 
of nature, and to show how the manifold series or groups of 
adjusted relations that make up that one system lead up to 
one originating Mind. 

To begin with, the conception of Unity which the Duke 
expounds is a far richer one than that of some other writers, 
while in explaining what ought and what ought not to be 
understood by the term Unity, he begins deeper down— 
begins with the most elementary qualities of matter known 
to modern science. Aristotle, as we have seen, conceived of 


1 We must, however, admit that the author of the Apocalypse can 
only be quoted here on the side of Idealism if xpdvos is rightly rendered 
‘time’ This rendering, adopted from a still older version into the Au- 
thorized Version, has kept its ground in the ¢ex¢ of the Revised Version, 
though there is considerable authority for the alternative ‘delay’ which 
the Revisers have placed in the margin. In any case the words as 
quoted above represent a philosophical view widely held in the Church 
long before the birth of modern Idealism, and indeed maintained by 
such doctors of the Church as Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. 
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it is the works of nature as artistic structures put together out of 
rect, given materials, just as a house is of bricks, &c. The Duke 
f an begins, so to speak, with the bricks, and shows that they 
themselves exhibit a marvellous and excessively complex 
lism group of qualities fitting them for ulterior purposes—quali- 
ntel- ties strangely adjusted to one another, and thus revealing a 
med unity that is not material or superficial, as if based somehow 
atize on identity, but a unity ‘founded on the co-ordination of 
urite agencies not in themselves identical ’"—a unity among things 
will so diverse in all other aspects as to be a bare intellectual ap- 
For prehension only reached as the result of difficult research. 
alled Scientific writers have spoken of the ‘ convertibility’ of forms 
and of energy, as of mechanical motion into light, and of either into 
heat. The Duke has rendered no slight service in correcting 
and the erroneous impressions which such a loose employment of 
eiters language gives rise to. The fact is, as he demonstrates most 
ny of clearly, that the ‘great Pentarchy of physical forces which is 
nents constituted by heat, light, magnetism, electricity, and chemical 
Mind. affinity,’ is a system of very different things, though they may 
their all interchangeably be either the cause or the consequence of 
tails, each other. To quote his own words :— 
yll is ‘This great cycle of Forces, therefore, constitutes as it were an 
sina endless chain, every link of which is in one sense separate from, and 
ainly in another sense is united to the rest. Each, regarded by itself, is 
whole distinguished by important differences from the others. The 


mechanical motion of a cannon-ball is a very different thing from the 


those molecular vibration which it produces when that motion is stopped 
uding by a resisting body. Magnetism is very different from electricity, 
ystem inasmuch as in itself magnetism is statical, whereas electricity 
ps of is active,’ &c.! 
up to Different, however, as these forces are, it is an inevitable 
inference that there must be some bond of connexion between 
Duke them ; and if, as the scientific imagination surmises, this is 
riters, | furnished by the all-pervading luminiferous ether, we have 
to be to some extent a physical basis for the general impression of 
— unity derived from the contemplation of the elementary forces 
mown of nature. But even then we have not discovered the only 
red of cause of the visible unity of nature. What, for example, is 
yse can the explanation of the close resemblance between the mode 
ndered in which sound is conveyed by air and the mode in which light 
the Au- is conveyed by the ether? The two media are ‘very different 
oe agents, and consequently the similarity of the laws which the 
ae se undulations of both obey is due to some other and more 
Church general cause of unity than identity of material.’ The facts 
ned by 


1 The Unity of Nature, p. 18. 
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seem to point—(it is well to notice, by the way, how even in 
the land of science men walk by faith sometimes, and not by 
sight)—to one common law which determines the forms of 
motion in all matter. 

Science has evidently reached the end of her tether. There 
is nothing beyond this point which she can reach with the 
most accurate and delicate of her instruments, the most subtle 
and sensitive of her tests. But must or can the mind of 
man rest here? Nay, for science herself supplies, in the vast 
number of intricate adjustments which she has discovered, 
facts which lead far onward still. Even if physical or mecha- 
nical unity were proved (as it actually is not) to be traceable 
to one great vehicle of power, we should be but on ‘the lowest 
step in the long ascent which carries us up to a unity of a 
more perfect kind.’ But we must quote the passage in which 
the Duke defines the kind of unity to which he alludes :— 

‘The means by which some one single implement can be made 
to work a thousand different effects, not only without interference, 
and without confusion, but with such relations between it and other 
agents as to lead to complete harmonies of result, are means which 
point to some unity behind and above the implement itself—that is 
to say, they point to some unity in the method of its handling, in the 
management of the impulses which, receiving, it conveys, and in the 
arrangement of the materials on which it operates.’! 


When the reader has reached this passage, he will pro- 
bably anticipate some still more explicit declaration of the 
kind of unity intended. A further hint will meet his search 
in the charming paragraphs to which the intricate system of 
relations between the sun, the medium conveying its vibra- 
tions, the atmosphere of the earth, and all forms of matter, 
organic or inorganic (since all respond to solar influences), is 
compared with the system of adjustments in respect to the 
waves of sound required for the production of perfect har- 
monies between them. Here he will be reminded that a 
mere mechanical definition of sound will include discord as 
well as harmony, and that he must rise to some higher unity 
than the mechanical if he would take into account ‘the 
thought, the preparation, the concerted design—in short, the 
unity of Mind and of Sentiment on which the production of 
musical harmony depends, and which it again conveys with 
matchless power of expression to other minds.’? What mind 
will refuse to draw the plain inference from this beautiful 
piece of argumentation? Who that realizes how delicate must 


1 The Unity of Nature, p. 21. 
2 Ibid. p. 33- 
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be the adjustment, to take one single instance, of the eye to 
light, how perfect must be the ‘attunement’ of the optic 
nerve to those complicated vibrations of ether that produce 
the sensation of colour, will not recognize here the note of a 
harmony that can only be satisfactorily explained as the 
result of thought, of preparation, of concerted design—in 
short, of Mind ? 

Already the conclusion affirming creative purpose might 
seem to any unprejudiced mind to be firmly established, and 
yet the argument has borrowed no aid from the facts of 
organic life, to which alone the older maintainers of design 
thought that the appeal could be made, and from which its 
modern defenders have mainly drawn the materials of their 
defence. So far we have examined only the bricks of which 
the house is made. To speak correctly, we have only taken 
a cursory glance at some of them. The actual constitution 
of matter in its various forms, so far at least as that is known 
or inferred by science, is the subject of a later chapter of The 
Unity of Nature, and is there handled with no less mastery 
and interest than the great correlated group of energies of 
which matter is the vehicle has been handled in the chapter 
before us. 

Although, as we have said, the conclusion seems already 
clear, yet the considerations hitherto advanced are as nothing 
in comparison with those which follow and which are sug- 
gested by the facts of organic life. Even in crystallization, 
which seems a kind of prophecy of organism, the Duke boldly 
asserts that the motions and arrangement of the molecules 
cannot possibly be explained on merely mechanical princi- 
ples. The crystallized structures are ‘built up out of ele- 
mentary materials by some constructive agency which is the 
master and not the servant. <A fortiori is this the case with 
regard even to the lowest organism, as compared to which 
‘the most complex crystalline forms which exist—and many 
of them are singularly complex and beautiful—are simplicity 
itself } 

What, then, is this constructive agency? The answer to 
this question must either be confessedly incomplete, either 
the lame and impotent conclusion that all the signs of artistic 
operation and workmanship may be present though there 
have been no Mind to design, though there be no Personal 
Power to execute the design, or, on the other hand, that 
answer must acknowledge the operation of the Divine Mind, 
working indeed according to law just because the laws, as we 

1 The Unity of Nature, p. 40. 
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call them, are the expression of Divine Will, but whose 
wisdom the laws themselves declare. In the work of Aristotle 
already spoken of, the Greek philosopher, looking only at 
results, at organisms, compares these with the productions of 
an artist, while, however, he declares that he cannot tell whether 
any conscious artistic purpose directs the operations of nature. 
With the incompleteness of this view we cannot now concern 
ourselves ; why it is adopted by some scientific men in the 
present day we will endeavour to explain shortly. The idea 
of comparing the operations of nature with those of an artist 
commended itself to the philosophical mind of Goethe. The 
late eminent French physiologist, Claude Bernard, confirmed 
the truthfulness of it from his own observations. Even Pro- 
fessor Huxley has found it indispensable for the complete 
description of that which he himself has witnessed.'| That 





1 It may be interesting to the reader to compare the statements of the 
French savant and of the English professor with one another and with 
those of the Duke of Argyll. Claude Bernard tells us : ‘ L’ceuf primitif ou 
ovule est identique chez tous les animaux; il se présente sous la forme 
dune simple cellule et c’est de cette cellule unique que va sortir un or- 


ganisme tout entier, quelle que soit sa complication. . . . Onne s’étonne 
plus des phénoménes qu’on a sans cesse sous les yeux... . . L’ceuf est 


un devenir ; or, comment concevoir qu’une matiére ait pour propriété 
de renfermer des propriétés et des jeux de mécanismes qui n’existent 
point encore? Les phénoménes de cet ordre me semblent bien de 
nature A démontrer . . . . que la matiére n’engendre pas les phénoménes 
quelle manifeste. Elle n’est que le substratum et elle ne fait absolument 
que donner aux phénoménes leurs conditions de manifestation... . . 

On pourrait trouver dans l’étude expérimentale des phénoménes dhisto- 
genése et d’organisation, la justification des paroles de Goethé qui com- 
pare la nature 4 un grand artiste. C’est qu’en effet la nature et lartiste 
semblent procéder de méme dans la manifestation de lidée créatrice de 
leur ceuvre. Nous voyons dans lévolution apparaitre une simple 
ébauche de l’étre avant toute organisation..... Aucun tissu n’est 
alors distinct..... Mais dans ce canevas est tracé le dessin 
idéal d’une organisation encore invisible pour nous, qui a assigné 
d’avance & chaque partie et 4 chaque élément sa place, sa struc- 
ture et ses propri¢tés’—Rapport sur les progres et la marche de la 
physiologie générale en France (Paris, 1867), pp. 91-125. ‘Strange 
possibilities, says Professor Huxley, ‘lie dormant in that semi-fluid 
globule. Let a moderate supply of warmth reach its watery cradle, and 
the plastic matter undergoes changes so rapid and yet so steady and 
purpose-like in their succession that one can only compare them to those 
operated by a skilled modeller in a formless lump of clay. As with an 
invisible trowel the mass is divided into smaller and smaller portions, 
until it is reduced to an aggregation of granules not too large to build 
withal the finest fabrics of the nascent organism. And then it is as if a 
delicate finger traced out the line to be occupied by the spinal column, 
and moulded the contour of the body . . . . fashioning flank and limb 
into due proportions in so artistic a way, that, after watching the process 
hour by hour, one is almost involuntarily possessed by the notion that 
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the Duke of Argyll ‘bees not seviileiins the comparison is 
perhaps due to a desire to avoid the semblance of merely 
poetical argument, and to his laying stress upon the fact that 
higher forces are at work in the development of the living 
being than any merely mechanical forces, and that their mode 
of working shows them to belong to a system which is one. 


‘In that mystery of all mysteries,’ he says, ‘ of which Biologists 
talk so glibly, the living “ nucleated cell,” the great work of Creation 
may be seen in actual operation, not caused by “ molecular condition” 
but determining it, and, from elements which to all our senses, and to 
all our means of investigation, appear absolutely the same, building 
up the molecules of Protoplasm, now into a seaweed, now into a cedar 
of Lebanon, now into an insect, now into a fish, now into a reptile, 
now into a bird, now into a Man. And in proportion as the mole- 
cules of matter do not even seem to be the masters but the servants 


here, so do the forces which dispose of them stand out separate and 
supreme.’ ! 


It will be seen how the author, as is his wont, meets the 
most advanced scientists on their own ground (here it is the 
apparent identity of protoplasm or living matter throughout 
the realm of organic life), and shows the futility of attempting 
to explain phenomena on materialistic grounds. So far, how- 
ever, though he has explicitly spoken ‘of ‘ the great work of 
Creation,’ he has only led up to forces which dispose of mole- 
cules, or to what he calls, further on, directive agencies. What, 
then, are these directive agencies? Again science is baffled. 
Science does not as yet even tend to explain what they are or 
how they work. But we do see enough to understand ‘ that the 
unity which we see in nature is that kind of unity which the 
mind recognizes as the result of operations similar to its own.’ 

There are two points on which we wish to remark very 
briefly in order to connect the subject of the foregoing para- 
graphs with some later portions of the book before us, and at 
the same time to furnish the thread of a complete argument. 
They are two objections which we may imagine raised 
against the great conclusion that has so largely occupied our 
thoughts. 

Granted that there are forces or agencies, as asserted, that 
we cannot detect: is not the uniformity of their results within 
the limits of species fatal to the idea of controlling mind ? 
Nature turns out by the thousand or the million mere copies 


some more subtle aid to vision than an achromatic would show the 
hidden artist, with his plan before him, striving with skilful manipulation 
to perfect his work. ’— Lay Sermons, 6th edition, p. 261. 

1 The Unity of Nature, p. 42. 
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of the same organism. An artist works very differently, His 
mind is seen in his habit of varying his pictures of perhaps 
one and the same landscape ; whereas mechanical pictures, as 
photographs or prints, may be mere copies of one another. 

It is not difficult to answer this objection. So far as 
identity, or rather resemblance, exists between individuals of 
a species, one wse of it (to name but one) must be obvious— 
that it forms the basis for the ‘social organism.’ That this 
resemblance exhibits the regularity of law even in the action 
of the mysterious agencies referred to does not in the least 
exclude the idea of their being directed by will and purpose, 
as the Duke of Argyll has shown in The Reign of Law. But 
it is perhaps only owing to our restricted experience, and con- 
sequent ignorance—which, it may be, modern science is expell- 
ing—that we do not see those progressive variations which are 
demanded. The doctrine of evolution is expressly founded 
upon their existence. We notice in passing that rudimentary 
organs are regarded by the Duke as being in some cases the 
germs of things to be, not, as by the late Mr. Darwin, as 
the remnants of things that have been. It is an interesting 
hypothesis, and we should welcome all facts in corroboration 
of it. But whether it be true or not matters little to the pre- 
sent argument. It is by means of variation that, according 
to science, species have become what they are. The doctrines 
of evolution and of creation were at one time supposed to be 
alternatives mutually destructive, but there is no necessary 
contradiction between them, Creation may be going on now. 
‘We strain our imaginations to conceive the processes of Creation 
whilst in reality they are around us daily. . . It is most probable 
that at no stage of it, if we had been staring with all our eyes, and 
listening with all our ears, would we have seen or heard anything 
which is not to be seen and heard in the world around us. 
From the beginning Creation would have seemed to us a growth and 
not a manufacture.’ ! 


The objection has really nothing in it. There is beyond 
all doubt a close resemblance between the operation of the 
human mind, whether as exemplified in the productions of the 
artist or those of the mechanician, and the operation of that 
which we will now call merely the Cause of order in the 
world, What forbids us to draw the natural inference? 
What hinders us from giving to that great, eternal, funda- 
mental Cause the appellation of Mind ? 

For our own part we know no valid reason, nor do we 
believe that any reason can be found that will long obtain 


1 The Unity of Nature, p. 270. 
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acceptance with the mass of thinking men. Such as it is, 
however, let us hear the objection which has been urged in our 
time, and, it is to be feared, has paralysed the religious faculty 
of many a soul. To draw the inference suggested is, we are 
told, mere Anthropomorphism, 

Now, it is something to reply that this inference is the only 
one open to us. Science has already placed that fact in the 
most vivid light. We must either draw the inference or none 
at all. So long as the human race, or indeed any other race 
with higher intellectual endowments if such should be evolved, 
shall last, no other alternative is possible. The Agnostic 
declares that he is not justified in drawing the inference; he 
prefers to draw none. He professes ignorance on the point. 
It may, however, be taken for certain that the world will 
not be stopped by an imaginary wall across its path. There 
is consequently some force in the reply that the inference in 
question is the only one possible. 

But, after all, this is only a negative kind of argument. 
What can be alleged in the way of positive justification of the 
inference? Can anything be said which renders it a necessary 
inference ? 

To even summarize the Duke's argument in justification 
of the so-called Anthropomorphism involved, which he, how- 
ever, prefers to call Anthropopsychism, is here impossible, 
seeing that it forms a kind of climax of the whole argument of 
the book, and that every step has some reference to it, explicit 
or implied. All that we can do is to quote, with one or two 
prefatory remarks, a short passage in which one portion of 
the argument is summed up. 

While modern science increasingly reveals a complexity 
in nature never dreamt of before, on the other hand it 
deepens and confirms our conception of the unity of nature, 
and of our own oneness with nature. Man is certainly one 
with all below him in regard to all that is purely animal. Can 
it be believed that in regard to what is purely intellectual and 
moral he is alone? In his animal nature what is below him 
is reflected : does his mind reflect nothing at all? Surely the 
author of Zhe Unity of Nature is conspicuously moderate in 
his condemnation of such flagrant unreason. He says: 


‘Our livers and our lungs, our vertebra and our nervous systems, 
are identical in origin and in function with those of the living crea- 
tures around us ; but there is nothing in nature or above it which 
corresponds to our forethought, or design, or purpose—to our love 
of the good, or our admiration of the beautiful—to our indignation 
with the wicked, or to our pity for the suffering and the fallen. I 
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venture to think that no system of philosophy that has ever been 
taught on earth lies under such a weight of antecedent improbability ; 
and this improbability increases in direct proportion to the success 
of science in tracing the unity of nature, and in showing step by step 
how its laws and their results can be brought more and more into 
direct relation with the mind and intellect of man.’ ! 

In conclusion, enough has been said to show the im- 
portance of the argument for religious belief supplied by 
science ; enough also, we trust, to induce many readers to 
study for themselves the pages of The Unity of Nature. In 
that work the foundations of Natural Religion, so far as science 
is concerned, are, we believe, securely laid. What is now 
wanted is that a supplementary work should be accomplished, 
a work that equally demands a master pen, to deal with the 
superstructure, to answer the questions Whence is religious 
truth to be obtained by the individual ? and What is religious 
truth? 

With regard to the first of these questions we venture to 
think that many circumstances and many truths recognized 
in other departments of thought are pointing to the only 
answer which is at once reasonable and capable of being 
defended against criticism, whether scientific, historical, or 
literary. Pure Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, and Science, 
with its doctrine of heredity, established and growing more 
and more definite, conspire to show that in large measure 
the individual owes to membership of a social organism the 
furniture, so to speak, of his mind. ‘What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive?’ may be asked of everyone in reference 
to other things besides religious advantages. It is sometimes 
forgotten that it was first asked of these. What is wanted is 
that it should be shown how consonant with modern ideas is 
the conception of the existence of a certain social organism 
as the depository of religious truth, that organism of which 
Christ Himself is the Head, and which is called the Catholic 
Church ?? He who has realized this conception and all that 

1 The Unity of Nature, p. 280. Compare the fine passage in Robert 
Browning’s A Death in the Desert beginning— 

‘ Before the point was mooted, “ What is God?” 
No savage man inquired, “ What am myself?” 
Much less replied, “ First, last, and best of things.” ’ 

2 It was with a true insight as well as with a solemn sense of the 
importance of what he was urging that the late Dr. Irons said these 
words: ‘We may well tremble as we write, what nevertheless God’s truth 
demands: Either Historical Christianity as established on the fact that 
“God became man” shall be owned as the Christian “ Revelation,” or 
openly disavowed for ever. There can be but two parties at last.’.—Zhe 
Church of all Ages (London, 1875), p. 51. 
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it involves will be convinced that, after destructive criticism 
shall have done its worst, the Christian Creed will still remain 
the unshaken statement of the outline of religious truth, while 
much of the traditional filling in of that outline will be only 
less secure than the Creed itself. 


ArT. IL—FREEMAN’S ‘ENGLISH TOWNS AND 
DISTRICTS, 


English Towns and Districts. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
M.A. (London, 1883.) 


THIS series of ‘addresses and sketches’ will be cordially 
welcomed by a larger class of readers than that to which the 
author’s Historical Essays addressed themselves, inasmuch as 
it deals with the antiquities of that England which none of 
her historians would seem to have loved so well. There are 
not a few, and we reckon ourselves among the number, to 
whom the sensation of reading Mr. Freeman, when he is at 
his best, is somewhat like that of standing ona high coast-cliff 
when the breeze comes fresh across a dashing and sparkling 
sea. Suchisthe inspiriting effect of the Wzstory of the Norman 
Conquest, on the whole ; for there are, doubtless, some deduc- 
tions to be made. The author's interest in all the details of 
his ‘imperial theme’ is so thorough that it sometimes appears 
to disturb his sense of historical proportion. His passionate 
‘ Saxonism’ repeatedly overstrains our sympathy ; the rhythmic 
stateliness of his style has a tendency to run into the grandiose ; 
the archaisms of name-spelling, the attempt to treat obsolete 
English as if it were current, the iteration, even to weariness, 
of favourite royal epithets, are specimens of mannerism which, 
if we met them in the pages of a writer of less intellectual 
strength and less moral nobleness, might tempt us to say with 
good Sir Hugh, ‘ Why, it is affectations!’ But these things 
are part of what Mr. Freeman gives us; and he gives us so 
much that is ‘ pure, just, noble, loveable,’ he pours such life into 
his tale of the past, he infects his reader with such an enthu- 
siasm for righteousness, with such an affection for the father- 
land and its glories, that we are in no mood to complain of 
‘ways’ of his which illustrate his intense and vehement person- 
ality. What we like least is a trick of adopting sacred terms 
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or Scriptural images in a secular connection, which reminds 
us of a distinctly inferior, though far more popular, historian, 
Lord Macaulay. 

Whatever Mr. Freeman writes is, in the truest sense, 
charagteristic. He puts so much of his very self into it ; he 
utters so vividly what he so intimately feels. The present set 
of papers is no exception to this rule. We cannot expect it 
to contain anything so fine and elaborate as the picture of 
Alfred (nothing but legal compulsion should make us call him 
‘ Elfred’), or the account of the burials of the Confessor, of 
the Conqueror, or of Rufus, or of the coronation of Harold or 
of his death at Senlac, or, to mention one other locus aureus, 
that description of the character of Edward I. which forms 
so majestic a conclusion to the History. But the beautiful 
lucidity of narrative is here, as it is there. Here, too, is the 
oft-recurring panegyric on Edward I., or ‘ Edward IV.,’ as Mr. 
Freeman, with true English instinct, would fain reckon ‘the 
greatest of the Plantagenets’ (p. 424); here is the assertion 
of the peculiar thoroughness of ‘our forefathers’’ work of 
conquest (pp. 81, 159, 278); here is the half-humorous 
restriction of the name ‘ Britons,’ as belonging solely to those 
whom our fathers called aliens or ‘Welshmen’ (p. 11); here 
the emphatic assertion of the ancient supremacy of the kings 
of the English as ‘ father and lord’ over Scotland, not merely 
over Lothian (pp. 321, 402) ; here the side reference to cruelties 
or tyrannies of the Turk (p. 278); here the sarcastic pity for 
popular errors or ‘superstitions,’ such as the fable about 
Alfred’s foundation of the University of Oxford or of one of 
its colleges (p. 284), or an existing ‘temple of Claudius’ at 
Colchester (p. 390), or the (supposed) vulgar notion that 
‘abbey’ is a synonym for ‘ruin’ (p. 294), or that a mediaeval 
building must necessarily be a church (p. 380), or that ‘all 
“the Saxons” lived at one time’ (p. 140). Some of these gibes 
are accounted for by the circumstance that they occur in 
papers which had to be read, where a piece of fun would 
carry the listeners along with the speaker, as when the lecturer 
twice condescends to make a side-hit at ‘the Anglo-Israelites’ 
(pp. 232, 416), or ‘trusts that he shall not shock anybody in 
Colchester by disbelieving in old King Coel’ (p. 391). Others 
appear to flow from a sense of the absurd which must needs 
express itself in the gravest writing, from scorn for popular 
ignorance, or from vexation at popular indifference as to the 
great memories of pre-Norman England. We do not imagine 
that his immediate neighbours would greatly enjoy a remark 
in his paper read at Taunton: ‘As for the front of Wells, I 
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would only hint in the most delicate way that those who wish 
to admire really good design, and who come to the church of 
Saint Andrew to look for it, had better go to the north, to the 
south, or, above all, to the east’ (p. 129). Here is the rapier- 
thrust, as distinct from the axe’s swing. We observe a new 
peculiarity, not consistently carried out, and not self-explained. 
Mr. Freeman in this volume repeatedly writes ‘Saint Marys 
abbey, Saint Johns minster, Saint Gregorys minster,’ although 
he adopts the usual form in ‘ Eadward’s new fortresses,’ &c. 

But our readers will ask, What are the scenes through 
which Mr. Freeman takes his readers? They are various 
enough, arranged under the heads of ‘ South Wales, Wessex, 
Mercia, Northumberland, Sussex, Colonia Camulodunum, 
Carlisle.” We will notice those parts of the book which dwell 
on some great churches which were historic centres of national 
religious life. Take Exeter to begin with: we are made to 
see there 


‘what we see so commonly in Gaul, so rarely in Britain, the 
Celtic hill-fort, which has grown into the Roman city, which has lived 
on through the Teutonic conquest, and which still, after all changes, 
keeps its place as the undoubted head of its own district . . . a city 
of the same class as Bourges and Chartres, as communal Le Mans 
and kingly Laon, as Lausanne and Geneva by their lakes, as Chur 
and Sitten in their Alpine valleys’ (p. 55). 


But then, whereas the Continental cities were usually episcopal 
from ‘the first establishment of Christianity,’ and during the 
days of Roman dominion, at Exeter the bishopric dates from 
Edward the Confessor, and 


‘Prominent as’ the ‘cathedral is in the first view, we find, when we 
come to study the city more minutely, that it is not the real centre, 
like those head churches of the old Gaulish cities which often sup- 
plant some older temple of paganism. . . . The translation of the 
West-Welsh bishopric from Bodmin and Crediton to Exeter was the 
beginning of a system which was further carried out when the great 
Mid-English bishopric was moved from Dorchester to Lincoln, and 
when the East-Anglian bishopric was moved from Elmham, first to 
Thetford and then to Norwich’ (pp. 59, 67). 


(Mr. Freeman, if we recollect, quoted these cases in a recent 
paper as against the choice of Southwell rather than Notting- 
ham for the seat of the new bishopric.) Care is taken to point 
out how this Bishop Leofric, trained as he was in Lotharingia, 
represents the high position then held as seminaries of eccle- 
siastical learning and discipline by the secular churches of 
Germany, and also, by his introduction of Chrodegang’s strict 
discipline into the church of Exeter, ‘marks the beginning of 
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a tendency which was afterwards carried on by Gisa at Wells,’ 
as Mr. Freeman sets forth in his admirable History of that 
cathedral. This address on Exeter intimates a degree of 
uncertainty as to the tradition of the birth of S. Boniface at 
Crediton (where the great church, once collegiate, of the Holy 
Cross may be said to enshrine his memory), and the statement, 
according to a ‘reading of a passage in his biographer,’ that he 
was brought up at Exeter, the difficulty here being, How could 
Exeter be West-Saxon before the days of King Ine? But it 
is suggested that the West-Saxons may have come into 
Damnonia by way of Dorset, so that, even in the infancy of 
the apostle of Germany, Caerwisc might have become Ex- 
anceaster (p. 62). 

A more attractive theme is suggested by the name of 
Glastonbury. Some at least of our readers will have stood on 
that venerable ground which was known in far-back days as 
‘Ynysvitrin’ and ‘the isle of Avaion, between the ‘seaward 
hill’ called ‘ Weary-all’ and the ‘Tor’ that still bears the 
name of the Prince of Angels, and looks down now on the 
‘ancient homes and fretted towers’ of ‘the burgh of the 
Glestings,’ and also on 


‘A brotherhood of columns old, 
A ruin rough and gray.’ 


It is natural to quote Dean Alford’s Ballad of Glaston- 
bury when speaking of that one holy place where, as Mr. 
Freeman significantly expresses it, ‘we may be content to lay 
aside the name of England and to fall back on the older name 
of Britain’ (p. 82). What has he, in effect, to tell us about 
its history, setting aside a crowd of picturesque fictions? 
‘Nowhere is there the same unbroken continuity, at all events 
of religious life. . . . No altars ever smoked to our Teutonic 
gods within the shores of the holy island or on the peak of the 
holy mount which soars above it.’ Probably it was hallowed 
by a British church from a remote period (in another paper it 
is more loosely said from ‘the earliest days of Christianity’ 
—p. 257), although the British monastery may have been of 
later foundation by a few years ‘than Christ Church at Canter- 
bury, or may at any rate have then begun to be a great 
monastery, for in A.D. 601 there is some reason to think 
Avalon was, for the first time, made monastic property by 
grant from a Damnonian British prince, who might wish to 
secure, as it were, a religious fortress amid the thickening 
perils of his Church and nation. Already, indeed, heathen 
Saxons were settled behind the Mendips, but they did not in- 
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vade the islets ‘in thé deep fen.’ When the Saxon did come, 
about A.D. 658, he came as a fellow-Christian, and was thus 
‘ready to spare, to protect, to enrich, to cherish’ as the choicest 
trophy of his conquest, the old British sanctuary, with its 
‘ vetusta ecclesia’ of wicker and timber, to the east of which 
King Ine afterwards erected a church of stone, and instead of 
which, in the twelfth century, arose ‘the loveliest building that 
Glastonbury has to show, the western Lady chapel, corruptly’ 
called the Chapel of S. Joseph, in memory of the holy Arima- 
thzan, to whom a late legend ascribed the first preaching in 
Avalon, not to say the conversion of his own staff into the 
thorn that blossomed to greet each Christmas festival. We 
must quote a few words from a highly characteristic contrast 
at p. 100 :— 


‘ The pile is roofless ; the Christian tombs which it once sheltered 
have vanished, and the dust of kings and saints and heroes has been 
scattered to the winds. But it has been spared the intrusion of the 
debased art and the depraved fashion of modern times. Its walls and 
pillars have been broken down ; they have at least not lived on to be 
blistered with busts and tablets and fulsome panegyrics in prose and 
verse. . . . The altars of God, the images of his saints, have vanished. 
They are at least not shouldered by the graven forms of the very 
dzemons of heathendom. The fall of Glastonbury is great ; but there 
is a fall still lower. Amid the ruins of Avalon we may at least be 
thankful that Avalon is not as Westminster.’ 


It was in allusion to similar outbursts of indignant criticism 
that Dean Stanley compared the monumental deformities of 
Westminster to a ‘ parasitical growth, which had struck its 
fibres deep into the parent tree,’ and observed that ‘these 
incongruities were no special marks of English or of Protestant 
taste, but were to be found in foreign cathedrals, even in 
S. Peter’s at Rome.! 

Of course Mr. Freeman does homage to the memory 
of Abbot Whiting, whose ‘martyrdom’? on the Tor of S. 
Michael, ‘ following on the ordinary story of an English abbey 
after abbeys had lost their first love, reads like the fall of the 
last Constantine winding up the weary annals of the house of 
Palaiologos.’ It is, indeed, a subject to call forth all Mr. 
Freeman’s burning wrath against murderous injustice, that 
barbarous execution, on false charges, of the old man whom 
Canon Dixon calls ‘a model of the monastic virtues,’ in full 


1 Memorials of Westminster Abbey, pp. 175, 319. 

? Mr. Freeman, however, is too fond of using ‘ martyrdom’ in a non- 
religious sense, as in the cases of Waltheof (pp. 3, 55) and Margaret of 
Salisbury (p. 170). 

8 History of Church of England, ii. 156. 
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sight of his once magnificent abbey, and beside that tower 
which still crowns the high green eminence, and retains on its 
wall the medizval representation of the Archangel opposed 
to Satan at the judicial ‘weighing of souls.’ One other refer- 
ence to this interesting paper, before we pass to other topics. 
Mr. Freeman protests against the ‘ perverted history’ which 
calumniates as 


‘a merciless fanatic the greatest son, the greatest ruler, that Glaston- 
bury ever saw . . . the strict churchman, the monastic reformer, who 
called up again the religious life at Glastonbury after a season of 
decay—but who stands charged in no authentic record as guilty of 
any act of cruelty or persecution, but who does stand forth in 
authentic records as the great minister of successive West-Saxon kings, 
of successive Lords of ail Britain. . . . Let us think of him as the 
friend of Eadmund, the counsellor of Eadred, the victim of Eadwig, 
the friend and guide of Eadgar the Giver-of-peace’ (p. 101). 


‘Think more worthily of Dunstan’ is the lesson which he 
leaves impressed on his listeners at Glastonbury, and which 
he reiterates by the publication of this signally interesting 
lecture. 

From the Tor of Glastonbury to the ‘sovereign hill’ of 
Lincoln! to that city which by the last syllable of its name 
proclaims itself the representative of a Roman colony, while 
the first syllable perpetuates its old nameof Lindum. It was 
conquered by Teutonic invaders ‘in an early stage of Eng- 
lish conquest, while Roman memories were still fresh’ (p. 
193); possibly it remained in ruins for a time, but it was 
certainly inhabited by heathen Angles, and governed by its 
own ‘prefect’ (whatever that title means as then used by 
Bede), when S. Paulinus of York visited the old colony, and 
built there ‘ecclesiam operis egregii de lapide,’ in which he 
afterwards consecrated Archbishop Honorius, and which is 
now represented by a church misnamed S. Paz/l’s. Thus 
Lincoln became Christian ; and when a bishopric was founded 
for Lindesey, by the Northumbrian King Egfrid, or Ecgfrith, 
the first bishop was a subject of Northumbria ; but when the 
Mercians, next year, regain Lindesey, a new Mercian epi- 
scopate begins. Mr. Freeman here observes the regularity 
with which the ecclesiastical divisions conformed to the civil 
(p. 202). In p. 174 he speaks of this rule as ‘invariable’ ; 
yet he admits that in the eleventh century the see of York 
claimed jurisdiction over the revived Lindesey bishopric, and 
that the claims of that see over the Scottish Church were, 
‘ever and anon, partially enforced, fully down to the thir- 
teenth century’ (p. 281). The early Lincolnshire bishopric, 
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indeed, was placed at Sidnaceaster, or Stow-in-Lindesey ; it 
was in 1070 that ‘the newly-appointed Norman Bishop 
of Dorchester moved his throne from the banks of the 
Thames to the hill above the Witham, and the church of 
S. Mary, within the walls’ of the old Roman hill-fort, became 
‘the mighty minster of Remigius and S. Hugh’ (pp. 208, 
201). How great a place the translated see took in the 
English episcopate is illustrated by the fact that, until within 
memory, the clergy of Bucks were subject to the successors 
of Remigius; and it is interesting to connect the recent 
diminution of the large diocese with the fact that the 
original Christianizer of Lincoln is the traditional founder of 
‘Our Lady of Southwell,’ and was long remembered, even 
to the details of his personal appearance, as having bap- 
tized ‘multam populi turbam’ in the Trent at midday.! 
One curious point as to S. Mary’s of Lincoln is mentioned by 
Mr. Freeman as illustrating the legal claims of the Duke of 
Norfolk, as representing the grantee of a suppressed ‘college,’ 
over the eastern part of what is called the church of Arundel. 
‘ Remigius founded his cathedral church in an existing parish church, 
exactly as the cathedral churches of Truro and Liverpool have been 
founded in our own time. He of course rebuilt the church on a 
great scale, but the parishioners kept their right, and occupied the 
nave of the minster, or part of it. In the fourteenth century a 
dispute arose between the chapter and the parish, which was ended 
by common consent by the parishioners leaving the minster, and 
withdrawing to a separate parish church which was built for the 
purpose’ (p. 347, cp. p. 228). 

In a comparison between York and Lincoln minsters, Mr. 
Freeman (after some humorous rallying of the susceptibilities 
of Beverley) decides that York far surpasses Lincoln in its 
west front, and also in its east end—neither front nor end at 
Lincoln presenting ‘a real and natural outline’ ; that York has 
also ‘a decided advantage in the approach to the chapter- 
house—the chapter-houses themselves may fight an equal 
fight’ ; but that Lincoln excels in its towers and ‘ general out- 
line,’ and will probably be always preferred by ‘the scientific 
student,’ who yet ‘will not be insensible to the vast bulk and 
dignity which make York so impressive to the popular mind’ 
(p. 229). If Yorkshire patriotism should think this concession 
inadequate, it will at least be soothed by the words spoken in 
1876, not, indeed, at York, but at ‘ Kingston-on-Hull,’ to the 
following effect :— 

‘York, and York alone among the cities of Britain, has been the 
dwelling-place of the Czesars of Rome. . . . York and Trier are the 
1 Bede, H. E. ii. 16. 
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two Imperial cities beyond the Alps.’ (Elsewhere he calls it ‘the peer 
of Trier and Milan and Ravenna’—p. 430.) ‘Not a detail have I 
to set before you of the way, of the time, when the city of Severus 
and Constantius, ‘he head of all the Britains, came into the hands of 
the Anglian invaders’ (pp. 272-274). 


But not long after that unrecorded conquest, ‘ English Eofor- 
wic’ appears as ‘a city not only royal, but more than royal, 
as the seat of a supremacy acknowledged by all the Teutonic 
kingdoms of the island, save Kent alone’ (p. 276). Yet ‘we 
know nothing of York, as a dwelling-place of Englishmen, 
before it had a bishop and a church’ (p. 228). After this, 
surely a son of the church of York may condone Mr. Free- 
man’s architectural Lincolnizing. He suggests that visitors 
to S. Peter’s minster should ‘make their way into the inner 
lurking-places of the crypt, to trace out, among the richly 
channelled columns of Archbishop Roger, the few rough stones 
which remain of the church of Eadwine and Paulinus. He 
dwells on the famous story of the discussion in the Northum- 
brian Witan at Godmundingaham ; but in the reference to ‘the 
old thegn’s parable of the szwad/ow, there must surely be a mis- 
print for ‘sparrow’—Bede’s words being unus passerum, and the 
imagery being drawn from a hall lit for supper, when a winter 
storm is howling outside. What came of that memorable 
debate is summarized in the assertion that, before the ‘seventh 
century had passed, Northumberland had become the brightest 
part of the whole island, the special home of learning and 
holiness, the cradle of the history of our people, the cradle of 
the poetry of our tongue.’ Such a tribute to the north is 
worth something from the great historian who dwells in the 
‘gd’ or land of ‘the Sumorsztan’ (p. 120), and who when at 
Helmsley, in the neighbourhood of ‘Duncombe Park,’ asks, 
with West-country significance, ‘ How came a comée in York- 
shire? The thing is a fraud on nomenclature,’ &c. (p. 310). 
He reminds us that the see of York was intended to have 
jurisdiction over ‘a province stretching from the Humber to 
Cape Wrath’ (p. 281), although facts were too strong for that 
programme of Pope Gregory, and ‘it is only within much 
later times that the spiritual greatness of the North . . . has 
made some palpable advances,’ so that ‘York now has six 
suffragans’ ; words written before the foundation of the sees of 
Liverpool and Newcastle in 1880 and 1882. He has much to 
say of Yorkshire abbeys, as Selby and Kirkstall ; he refers to 
Lastingham as a ‘strange, unfinished, disfigured, and yet in 
some sort stately church,’ where the memory of Cedd ‘is still 
preserved” (p. 313); and, passing northward, he alludes to 
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‘the wanderings of the great Bernician bishopric from the cell 
of Aidan on his hermit island to the lordly home of’ ‘ princely 
bishops’ (p. 325), and describes the ‘mighty nave of Dur- 
ham’ as ‘the noblest work of Romanesque architecture’ 
(p. 168). And when he is concluding his discourse on ‘ Points 
in Early Northumbrian History,’ he observes that— 

‘it is by no unfitting cycle that the list of the great historians of 
England, which began with a man of Bernicia, ends as yet with 
a man of Deira. The line which began with Beda goeson.. . 
till in our own day the same Northern land has sent forth the most 
life-like portrait-painter of English kings, the most profound expounder 
of the English constitution. From one who lived at Jarrow and who 
sleeps at Durham the torch has been handed on to one who has 
come forth from Knaresborough and Ripon,’ &c. (p. 293). 


We hope that the members of the Hull Institute appre- 
hended this allusion to the then Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, who has within the last few months been 
called to occupy the throne of Bishop Pearson, and whose 
writings on English history, and, we may well add, on the 
historical relations of the English Church and State, will 
henceforth be cited as those of ‘ Bishop Stubbs, of Chester.’ 
Ad multos annos! But here we must needs congratulate the 
University of Oxford, and all lovers of our national history, 
on the manner in which his vacated place has been filled. 
The panegyric above quoted has the more weight, that it 
comes from the one man most signally qualified to succeed 
him who is its subject. It is a matter of general satisfaction 
that these qualifications have been recognized on the part of 
the Crown ; and that the Oxford chair of Modern History is 
now occupied by the author of Zhe Norman Conquest of 
England. 

Another lecture is devoted to the venerable city which 
has received Dr. Stubbs as its bishop, one of the two ‘ Cities 
of Legions’ which are still extant in the English realm. ‘It 
would be rash,’ Mr. Freeman thinks (p. 232), ‘to see a third in 
Leicester . . . it is safer to be satisfied with our two Caerlleons 
on Usk and on Dee.’ The ancient Deva, which ‘among the 
many chesters became emphatically he Chester’ (p. 426), had 
been devastated by Ethelfrid (A&thelfrith) the Fierce after 
his ‘famous massacre of the monks of Bangor’ (p. 233). 
It was called a ‘ waste chester’ before it was restored, three 
hundred years after its fall, by ‘A®thelfled, the Lady of 
the Mercians, the renowned daughter’ ofa glorious sire. And 
as it had been the last city to fall before the heathen Teuton, 
so it was the last to fall before the Norman Conqueror (p. 
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234). Its episcopal dignity was first obtained when Bishop 
Peter of Lichfield removed his seat to ‘the minster of Saint 
John without the walls, the church then famous as the 
scene of the devotions of Eadgar.’ Although Peter’s suc- 
cessor removed from Chester to Coventry, yet ‘the bishops 
were often spoken of as Bishops of Chester, and Saint 
Johns kept up a kind of vague claim to be looked on as 
as a third cathedral church alongside of Coventry and Lich- 
field.’ Henry VIII., as we all know, passed it by when he 
erected the present bishopric. Its ‘late but very stately 
western tower’ has quite recently sustained a great crash; 
and we may add that Mr. Freeman, when he published this 
paper in the present series, was unaware that the ‘ huge south 
transept’ of the actual cathedral church of S. Werburh had 
ceased to be used as the parish church of S. Oswald (p. 237). 
Various other points in English or Welsh ecclesiastical 
history are illuminated for us in these pages. As to Wales, 
Mr. Freeman confesses that its ‘ecclesiastical history is no 
pleasant page in the history of England. One reads with 
a feeling of shame of the revenues of ancient Welsh churches 
swept away, in the twelfth century and in the sixteenth, to 
enrich English foundations at Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and 
Bristol.’ But ‘it is something on the other side that, in one 
point at least, the nineteenth century may hold up its head 
alongside of any of its forerunners. No church of its rank in 
South Britain’ (does not Mr. Freeman here, at least, vouch- 
safe to include England within that phrase ?) ‘had ever fallen 
so low, few have now risen so high, as the cathedral church 
of Llandaff, not so many years back a ruin and worse than a 
ruin,’ now standing ‘forth among the model churches of our 
land’ (p. 18). Mr. Freeman thinks it quite possible that a 
church was built over S. Alban’s grave soon after his martyr- 
dom (p. 257); he ‘sees no difficulty in believing,’ as William of 
Malmesbury did, that the church of S. Laurence at Bradford- 
on-Avon is the veritable work of the great scholar-prelate 
Aldhelm (p. 140) ; and he pronounces ‘the long heathenism 
of’ the Isle of ‘Wight’ to be even ‘more remarkable than 
that of Sussex’ (p. 175). It came, at last, to an end in 686, 
when Bernwin and Hiddila, commissioned by S. Wilfrid, to 
whom Cadwalla had assigned a part of the island, preached 
the faith, as tradition avers, first at Brading. Mr. Freeman 
refers to that most pathetic, perhaps, of all Bede’s stories, 
about the two young brothers of the sub-king Arwald, be- 
trayed to Cadwalla, doomed to death, but permitted, at the 
intercession of ‘the good Abbot Cyneberht,’ to receive instruc- 
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33 
hop tion and baptism, and so to become the first-fruits of Wight 
xint unto Christ, before they suffered that death which our fathers 
the tenderly, though inaccurately, called a martyrdom, and com- 
suc- memorated on every 21st of August. And, following Bede, 
\ops he briefly sketches the remarkable visit of S. Cuthbert to 
aint ‘ Lugubalia,’ Caerlluel, Carlislke—then newly bestowed upon 
1 as his bishopric—when the saint of Lindisfarn, on a certain 
ich- Saturday afternoon in 685, was taken to see the Roman walls 
1 he and the Roman fountain, and when, after a fit of awe-inspiring 
tely abstraction, he dropped words afterwards taken as indicative 
ash; of the fatal overthrow which their own king and nation were 
this then receiving, in a Forfarshire defile, at the hands of the 
outh Pictish host (p. 439).! 
had In reference to the period just before the Norman Con- 
237): quest, Mr. Freeman says that ‘in every expression and in 

stical every ceremony the strong Rega/e, the undoubted ecclesias- 
Jales, tical supremacy of the King and his Witan, or to speak more 
is no truly, the identity of the nation and the national Church, 
with comes out plainly’ (p. 67). Now, the word ‘supremacy’ is 
ches ambiguous. In the Vorman Conquest Mr. Freeman illustrates 
th, to it by saying that before the Conquest ‘the Church and the 
, and State of England had been absolutely the same thing : decrees 
n one in temporal and spiritual matters were made by the same 
head authority. Kings, earls, and bishops were elected and deposed 
unk in by the same all-ruling assembly.’? He cannot be supposed 
rouch- to mean that in matters of doctrine an appeal lay from the 
fallen Archbishop to a committee of lay judges appointed by the 
church King ; so that ¢izs arrangement, at any rate, is no part of the 
than a ancient ‘royal supremacy.’ And he has signed the ‘ Report 
of our of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission,’ which, after remark- 
that a ing that ‘ecclesiastical suits were heard, and certain portions 
nartyr- of the episcopal jurisdiction were exercised, in the hundred 
liam of moot and shire moot, in which the bishop and ealdorman are 
1d ford- said to have expounded the divine and secular law,’ adds that 
prelate this jurisdiction ‘seems to have been a proper episcopal juris- 
henism diction concerning matters of mixed character, especially such 
le than as involved both ecclesiastical and civil penalties, such as 
in 686, adultery, .. . injuries done to clergy,’ &c., while it is ‘ probable 
lfrid, to that in those portions of the judicature which were regulated 
reached by spiritual authority proper, the procedure would follow that 
‘reeman of the foreign churches,’ &c. Moreover, he emphasizes the 
stories, identity of Church and State, as he explains it, in ancient 
ald, be- England, by remarking that the Conqueror, ‘by separating 
1, at the 
instruc- 1 See Bede, H. £. iv. 16; Vit. Cuthb.27. * Norm, Cong. iv. 437. 
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the ecclesiastical and temporal jurisdictions, had taught men 
that Church and State were two distinct bodies, which being 
distinct might possibly be hostile.’' And when, in the pas- 
sage before us, he associates what he calls the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the State with the strict coextensiveness of the 
Church and the nation, the patent fact that this coextensive- 
ness has for ever passed away should remind us that to cite 
Hooker’s ideal on that subject, in support of the absolute do- 
mination of the temporal power over the spiritual, is at once an 
anachronism in point of history and a gross unfairness in point 
of principle—an attempt, so to speak, to retain powers apart 
from the discharge of obligations, and, so far, to let the secular 
power ‘have it both ways.’ Whatever be the just conditions 
of the ‘supremacy’ under present circumstances, they cannot 
be the same as existed when all Englishmen were as such 
Churchmen, and, as such, subject to Church discipline, or as 
when the sovereign was a personal ruler, presumed to be in 
will and deed an ‘ Advocatus Ecclesiz,’ an effective promoter 
of the interests of the Church. But we must not follow out 
this thought further. 

One passage relating to two great ecclesiastical champions 
requires elucidation from a parallel but longer passage in the 
Norman Conquest. Mr. Freeman, in the volume before us, 
contrasts ‘ Anselm, the born saint,’ with ‘Thomas, the artificial 
saint’ (p. 113). But in his larger work, after saying that the 
career of Thomas was forced ‘and unnatural, every act was 
overdone, and almost theatrical,’ he adds, ‘but no man can 
doubt that he did throughout what he deemed to be his duty.’ ? 
And in a note two pages before, he had said that he was 
a ‘man who strove to carry out to the utmost the highest ideal 
of any position in which he found himself, and therefore, 
‘with the example of Anselm before his eyes, he would be an 
Anselm. This is not what the bare word ‘artificial’ would 
suggest to any reader. 

Mr. Freeman’s articles on ‘ Prae-academic Cambridge and 
Oxford’ have an interest all their own. He satirizes the 
stupid assumption that these towns were formed by their uni- 
versities. It is ‘more likely’ that the University of Oxford 
grew up ‘round the church of Saint Frithswyth’ (p. 238), 
which was clearly the nucleus of the town which starts forth 
into prominence in the Chronicler’s record of A.D. 912, and, as a 
great border town for Wessex and Mercia, became a seat of 
national councils, and probably (in a later paper, p. 290, he 
speaks without hesitation) the capital of Harold I. The 

1 Norm, Cong. v. 129. 2 Tbid. 663. 
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foundation of Oseney Abbey in 1129 (after Edith of Ouilly’s 
confessor had interpreted the chattering of some magpies to 
be the voice of souls in purgatory) is described as the last 
event in Oxford’s prae-academic history, ‘ Four years later,’ 
Robert Pulein began to lecture on ‘the Divine Scriptures at 
Oxford,’ probably at S. Frideswide’s. Both ‘ Universities must 
be content to look on themselves as societies which began to 
grow up in the city of Oxford and borough of Cambridge in 
the course of the twelfth century’ (p. 241). ‘Grantbridge’ began 
as a Roman town, whether that town was (as Mr. Freeman in- 
clines to think), or was not, Camboritum: the desolate spot 
where, according to Bede, ‘ the pious sisters of Ely could find a 
slab of stone,’ a clear relic in that region of Roman occupation, 
“was perhaps Grantchester rather than Grantbridge.’ But if 
Oxford’s civil history is of later origin, it must bear ‘the palm 
of early historical importance.’ We are tempted to quote 
without comment one bit of sharp-shooting, to the effect 
that Henry VIII., after suppressing his own college (founded 
out of the spoils of Wolsey’s) and his own cathedral church 
(S. Mary’s, at Oseney), refounded ‘them together in the guise 
of that anomalous society in which each element does, and 
cannot help doing, its very best to spoil the other!’ (p. 245). 
A writer who did so much, thirty-three years ago, to awaken 
an interest in the venerable abbey church of Dorchester was 
not likely, when speaking of English towns and districts, to 
neglect the spot where, at the baptism of Kynegils by 
S. Birinus, the house of Cerdic, and therein the English 
dynasty, accepted Christ as its Lord. He thrice refers to 
the situation of the little town, or village, ‘looking up to the 
British fort on Sinodun’ (pp. 55, 204, 387), and alludes to 
the Jesse window in the chancel, which, however, is not 
‘the east window’ (p. 170), but the easternmost on the north 
side. 

We have purposely abstained from dwelling on the secular 
aspects of this volume ; but no one will suspect us of ignoring 
or disparaging their value. We will, however, suggest that in 
some matters Mr. Freeman’s ethnological precisianism, so to 
call it, is hardly enough balanced by wider considerations. 
Thus he insists (p.6) on speaking of Scotland south of the 
Friths as zow English, because ‘the earldom of Lothian’ was 
Old-English, and because Edinburgh means ‘the Borough 
of Eadwine’; and he chafes under ‘the received rules of 
language’ (p. 452) which extend the name of ‘Scots’ to the 
Lowland people, instead of confining it to the Highland people 
whose fathers came over from Scotia or Ireland. Is not this to 
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overlook the result of ages of history?! And somewhat in a 
like spirit he tells us that William of Orange, ‘even in mere 
descent, and yet more fully in his native land and native 
speech, was nearer than all that came between’ him and the 
Conqueror ‘to the old stock of Hengest and Cerdic’ (p. 74) ; 
and elsewhere he talks of Harold II. as ‘England’s last native 
king’ (p. 128). We have been told that when Mr. Freeman 
recently advised the Americans to call themselves English- 
men, in recognition of their descent from our stock, his 
suggestion was received simply as an oddity. Rather too 
much, in their opinion, had happened since the Declaration of 
Independenee to make it reasonable that they should sacrifice 
the symbol of their hard-won nationality on his favourite altar 
of a comprehensive and all-subduing Teutonism. 

If such matters are to be called pedantries, they are the 
pedantries of an illustrious scholar, whose enthusiasms are, 
for the most part, associated with generous and elevating 
ideas: and some one-sidedness or exaggeration of patriotic 
ardour may be pardoned in one whose writings (to borrow 
the words of Mr. Francis Palgrave) appeal to ‘those who, 
despite the inevitably more engrossing attractions of the 
present, and the emphatic bias of modern culture towards the 
immediate and the tangible, maintain that high and soul- 
inspiring interest which identifies us with our magnificent 
past.’? 

And we conclude by repeating our thanks to Professor 
Freeman for a volume which, if somewhat miscellaneous, has 
a real internal unity, and must help to a better knowledge of 
the country in which, as a late King of Prussia is said to 
have expressed it, ‘what is old is ever new, and what is new 
is ever old.’ 





1 In 1320 the Parliament of Arbroath—anything but a Gaelic 
assembly—used the name of ‘Scots’ for all the subjects of Robert 
Bruce. Burton, Ast. Scoél. ii. 285. 

2 Palgrave’s Visions of England, p. 15. 
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ART. IIL—ORDINATION, NONCONFORMITY, AND 
SEPARATISM. 
















1. The Nonconformists’ Plea for Peace; or,an Account of their 
Fudgment in Certain Things in which they are Misunder- 
stood. By RICHARD BAXTER. (Printed for Benj. Alsop 
at the Angel and Bible, over against the Stocks Market, 
1679.) 

2. The History of the Litigation and Legislation respecting 
Presbyterian Chapels. By T. S. JAMES. (London, 
1867.) 

3. The Congregationalist, Vol. xii. (London, 1883.) 


I. 


THE descendants of the English Nonconformists, in the in- 
terval between the Act of Uniformity and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, became Presbyterian Separatists. For 
fF some time they attempted to maintain an intermediate position 
¢ between communion with the Church and separation from it. 
‘The Presbyterians,’ wrote Sherlock in 1685, ‘can communi- 
cate with the Church of England and with Independents, 
whom formerly they charged with downright schism.’! By 
communicating with the Church they tried to remain Non- 
conformists, but by communicating with Separatists they 
renounced the most sacred tradition of Nonconformity. As 
the great river Rhine, after passing through the stupendous 
scenery of the Alps, washing the walls of ancient cities and 
the ruins of medizval castles, is lost in the dull sandy levels 
of Holland, so the majestic stream of English Puritan Non- 
conformity was dissipated and robbed of its distinctive cha- 
racter, and its remnants finally mingled, as a Presbyterian 
Sect, with its once hated rivals, the Independent and Ana- 
baptist Sects, upon the common level of the ‘Three Denomi- 
nations of Protestant Dissenters.’ The term ‘denomination,’ 
like the earlier terms ‘ persuasion’ and ‘way,’ was originally 
a casuistical word. It was adopted in order to avoid the 
boastful pretence of being ‘the Church’ and the calumny of 
being ‘a sect.’ Conformist, Nonconformist, and Separatist 
were all agreed that there could only be ‘one Church, and 
that although nonconformity to some usages of the one Church 











































' A Resolution of some Cases of Conscience which respect Church Com- 
munition, 4to, 1685, p. 35. 
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might be a duty, separation from it was the sin of schism. 
The absurd modern invention of any number of ‘Free 
Churches’ would have scandalized them all alike. 

It is of the first importance to note by what process the 
perversion of the Puritan remnant out of Nonconformists into 
Separatists was effected. They ceased to be ‘the Reformist 
Faction in the Church of England, as the early Separatists 
regularly called them, when they not only gathered congre- 
gations distinct from the congregation which God had already 
gathered, but instituted and ordained a new ministry, distinct 
from that of the Church. ‘Lord Mansfield told me last year,’ 
wrote Charles Wesley to Dr. Chandler, ‘that ordination was 
separation. This my brother does not and will not see, now 
that he has renounced the principles and practices of his 
whole life, that he has acted contrary to all his declarations, 
protestations, and writings.’' So also when an ejected Non- 
conformist, after the restoration of the Catholic Episcopate 
and the passing of the Uniformity Act, first brought himself 
to take part in ordaining ‘presbyters’ and instituting a Sepa- 
ratist Presbyterian succession, he put himself upon the same 
level as his hereditary foes, the Separatist Independents and 
Baptists. ‘He renounced,’ as Charles Wesley said, ‘the prin- 
ciples and practices of his whole life ;’ he ‘acted contrary 
to’ the entire and unbroken tradition of the Nonconformist 
‘declarations, protestations, and writings’ from the time of 
Elizabeth to the time of the Second Charles.?, The Separatist 
ordinations amongst the Independents and Baptists—so far 
as they can be considered ordinations at all—stood upon a 
quite different ground. The ministers of these two sects had 
never pretended to be Nonconformists, for they had never 
aimed at a reform of the actual Church, nor at comprehension 
within it. Even so moderate an Independent as Owen, who 
has been claimed as a semi-Presbyterian, held that the Church 
of England had ‘lost its being under Popery,’ and that ‘the 
gathering of Churches’ out of it was consequently a duty. It 
was on this ground alone that he acquitted Separatist Inde- 
pendency of being a schism. The Independents and Baptists, 


1 April 28, 1785. Tyerman, Life and Times of Fohn Wesley, iii. 439, 


440. 

* For the different conception of ordination amongst the Presby- 
terians and Independents subsequent to the Act of Uniformity, though 
the ministers of the two sects joined in ordaining, see T. S. James, zs¢. 
of the Litigation and Legislation on Presbyterian Chapels, pp. 184, 701 $ 
cf. pp. 20, 624. 

3 *R. S (one of the Nonconformist apologists for Z. Crofton’s Re- 
Sormation not Separation) in A Word to Dr. Womocke, 1663, 4to, p. 16. 
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as Separatists on principle from the ‘ Antichristian’ Church 
of England, consistently maintained that Nonconformity was 
a feeble and illogical halting between two opinions. 

Few of the English Nonconformists, after the restoration 
of the catholic and apostolic order in the National Church, 
retained any belief in the exclusive jus divinum of the Pres- 
byterian system. The English Presbyterianism of 1662, 
which became theologically Arian, Socinian, Unitarian, during 
the course of the following century, was not the product of 
ecclesiastical conviction. It was a product of accident. It 
parted with its Presbyterian ecclesiastical system as easily 
as it parted with its Calvinist theological system. The title 
‘Presbyterian’ was frequently retained by congregations long 
after they had ceased to have a Presbyterian constitution 
and had become virtually Independent. Their bulk was in- 
creased early in the eighteenth century by the Scottish immi- 
grations into England.' The great majority of English Dis- 
senters until Dissent received its new impulse and increment 
from without—from the fresh outburst of spiritual life in the 
English Church, quickened by the work of William Law, the 
Methodists, and the Evangelicals—were nominally Presby- 
terians. They were descendants of the Nonconformist Anti- 
Dissenters. They were more numerous than all the other 
sects together.? Hence in the literature of the eighteenth 
century ‘Presbyterian’ and ‘ Dissenter’ became nearly syn- 
onymous words. A modern Independent historian asserts 
that when the Presbyterians first began to build chapels for 
their Separatist worship they had already become ‘ Presby- 
terians only in name.’* He says that they held so loosely to 
any definite notions of Church government as to be quite 
‘willing to join the Episcopal Establishment on very slight 
changes in it, if exception from its rules as to orders were 
made in favour of their ministers having received Presbyterian 
ordination’; that ‘when they failed in this hope they became 
Congregational,’ their congregations being entirely independ- 
ent of each other; that ‘they made no effort whatever in 
any place to set up a Presbyterian system’; that ‘in many 
places men of both denominations joined in building a chapel’ ; 


1 J. Hunter, Rise of the Old Dissent, p. 289. 

2 Ibid. 170. Cf. Orme’s Fohn Owen, p. 312. 

8 Addison’s Freeholder. Remains of Fohn Byrom, ii. 389, 396, 404, 
406, &c. 

* The Presbyterian and Independent historians differ as to ‘ the great 
era of chapel-building.’ J. Hunter dates it 1687-1700, p. 241; T. S, James, 
1689-1710, pp. 9, 11, 63. 
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that ‘many Presbyterian congregations became Independ- 
ents’; that they gave up ‘the exclusive spirit and principle 
of coercion which formerly led them to disown and attempt 
to put down the Independents.’' A modern Unitarian writer 
bears the same witness as to the accidental character of the 
perversion of the sons of the Nonconformists into Separatists. 
‘The body of English Presbyterians to which by historic 
descent our own Church belongs,’ says Mr. Ierson, ‘were 
driven, as we have seen, into their position of separation from 
the National Church. They differed in this respect from the 
Independents and from others, who adopted that position 
from choice and as an act of principle. The point of prin- 
ciple with them was the question of subscription, and no 
other. The real ‘point of principle’ was the question of 
‘reordination’ of every ‘minister’ who had only received a 
Presbyterian ordination during the State suppression of the 
National Episcopate. ‘The Presbyterian Churches, however,’ 
says Mr. Ierson, ‘were compelled by the circumstances of 
the times to become practically Independent Churches. But 
the difference in principle between the Presbyterian and the 
other Nonconformist bodies’—he means by ‘ Nonconformist’ 
those that were never at any time Nonconformist, but were 
always Separatist—‘has affected their several histories in 
various marked ways.’? 

The Presbyterians regarded ordination by bishops as 
validly ‘presbyterial.’ After the State abolition of the Na- 
tional Episcopate the Nonconformists were frequently called 
to defend their ordination against the attacks of the Independ- 
ent and Baptist Separatists. The latter contended ‘that 
they were no ministers, because they were ordained by anti- 
Christian bishops,’ and ‘that until they have renounced their 
false ministry the godly cannot with a safe conscience hear 
them, nor expect a blessing from their ministry.’* The first 
Presbyterian ordination with legal sanction, after the legis- 
lative abolition of the Episcopate, was celebrated at S. 
Lawrence, Jewry, on Friday, November 29, 1644. Eager 
excitement to witness the great public sign of the triumph 


1 ‘T. S. James, 11, 12. 

2 History of an English Presbyterian Church, p. 1. 

8 Vindication of the Presbyterial Government and Ministry (by the 
Provincial Assembly of 1649), 1650, pp. 142-150. The sole Nonconformist 
who seems to have been moved by this argument was Vincent Alsop, 
ejected from Wilby, in Northamptonshire. ‘He had episcopal ordina- 
tion, but not being satisfied with it he was afterwards ordained by 
presbyters. Herein,’ says Palmer, ‘he differed in judgment from the 
generality of the ejected ministers’ (Moncon. Memorial, iti. 48). 
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+—— at 


of Nonconformity nearly emptied the Westminster Assembly 
on that day, only forty of the divines attending. ‘It was the 
first ordination that was yet according to the new platform, 
wrote Lightfoot. ‘This made that our company was very 
short.’' Four years later, ‘Die Martis, August 29, 1648,’ 
The Form of Church Government to be Used in the Church of 
England and Ireland was ordered by the Erastian and Non- 
conformist Parliament to be printed and published (4to, 1648, 
pp. 38). ‘The Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament,’ 
after defining that ‘the word Presbyter—that is to say, Elder 
—and the word Bishop doe in the Holy Scripture intend and 
signifie one and the same function, although the title of Bishop 
hath beene by corrupt custome appropriated to One,’ go on 
to decree, ‘ Ordination notwithstanding being performed by 
him, a presbyter joined by other presbyters, we hold for sub- 
stance to be valid, and not to be disclaimed by any that have 


‘received it.’? 


The first Presbyterian ordination amongst the ejected 
Nonconformists, after the restoration of the Episcopate, had 
a totally different character. It was not a protest against 
Episcopacy ; it was not an assertion of the Presbyterian jus 
divinum. Most of the Nonconformists had learned to prefer 
Episcopacy to Presbyterianism. If their new ordinations 
after the Act of Uniformity were protests, the protests were 
directed rather against the State for not compelling the 
Bishops to acknowledge the sufficiency of the ‘ presbyterial’ 
orders conferred under the Erastian ordinance of Parliament 
which had partially established Presbyterian Nonconformity.’ 
It was not until twelve years after the restitution of the 
Episcopate, and ten years after the passing of the Uniformity 
Act, that any of the Nonconformists ventured to tread upon 
the logically Separatist incline of a public ordination. It 
took place at Manchester in 1672. The persons ordained 
had been occupied as preachers for several years.‘ Oliver 
Heywood, who had been ejected from Coley, exclaimed, ‘A 
hopeful blossoming of Aaron’s rod, after a sharp winter. He 
had received his own orders from a Presbyterian ‘classis.’ 
Like the gentle Philip Henry, he had asked for ‘compre- 

1 Fournal, p. 337. * Pp. 16,40: 

3 *It is ordained by the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament 
(after advice had with the Assembly of Divines now convened at West- 
minster) that the severall and respective Classicall Presbyters, within 
their severall and respective bounds, may and shall examine, approve, 
and ordain Presbyters, according to the Directory for Ordination.’—J/did. 

. 20. 
, * J. Hunter, Rise of the Old Dissent, pp. 244, 245. 
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hension’ in the national ministry without ‘reordination, or 
‘conditional ordination,’ by a bishop. At the first Separatist 
Presbyterian ordination in Yorkshire, July 8, 1678, there were 
‘only three to lay on hands,’ which was regarded with sorrow. 
‘Mr. Issot positioned’ in Latin on the thesis ‘Quod ordinatio 
per manuum impositionem per seniores (vulgo vocatos laicos) 
non est valida.’ One of the candidates, John Darnton, ‘con- 
fessed his fault and defect in having preached twenty years 
without ordination.’ He had been presented in 1658 to the 
vicarage of Bedlington, in Northumberland. This ‘confessor’ 
was ejected on the ground that he was a layman. He con- 
fessed that he was not yet ‘a minister’ He produced, how- 
ever, the ‘testimonials of approbation’ granted to him by that 
singularly tyrannical pseudo-episcopate which virtually ruled 
the parish churches of England under Cromwell’s supremacy 
as summus episcopus—‘the commissioners for the trial of 
ministers in those parts.’ Darnton assured his ordainers in 


1678, twenty years later, ‘that he had never baptized a child, ° 


and had always been seeking ordination.’ So ‘they con- 
sented to regard him as duly qualified.’ 

Although ordination is a deliberate act of separation, as 
Charles Wesley believed, these first Nonconformist ordainers 
had no intention of starting a Separatist Presbyterian ministry, 
or of founding a sect or ‘free Church,’ after the ideal of the 
Independents, Baptists, and those who were Separatists on 
principle. As the first ideal of the Nonconformists was a 
reformation of the actual Church, and not a separation from 
it, so their second ideal was an ultimate comprehension 
within the Church and not separation from it. They saw 
only a pro tempore expedient in their ordaining, congregation- 
gathering, and chapel-building outside the Church. They 
might belong to the Presbyterian ‘ persuasion,’ but they did 
not regard themselves as belonging to a ‘sect,’ or to a so- 
called ‘free Church,’ in contradistinction and opposition to 
the National Church and the parochial churches, in which 
they eagerly desired and expected in time to be compre- 
hended by Act of Parliament. Baxter said in 1679, after a 
few Separatist Presbyterian ordinations had been held, that 
the Nonconformists ‘ profess to take their own assemblies, 
but in chapels and not in distinct, much less as separate 
churches. He added, ‘Those of them who do administer 
the sacraments, and do that which is like the Separatists’ 


1 J. Hunter, pp. 283-287; Palmer, Voncon. Memorial, iii. 55. 
* Terson, p. 10, 
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way (eg. call or ordain ministers), yet do zt not on their own 
principles, but pro tempore, until God shall give them oppor- 
tunity to serve Him in the established way, it being reformed, 
and well-ordered parish churches which are most agreeable 
to their desires’! Three years later Oliver Heywood and 
his friends celebrated the twentieth anniversary of S. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day by a solemn fast. ‘ My heart,’ he wrote, ‘was 
very much carried out for our restoration. Even those who 
advanced the farthest along the road of Separation, side by 
side with the Independents and Baptists, were Separatists 
only in act, not in heart. There was a curious survival of the 
Nonconformist tradition in the formula of ordination which 
was used until the middle of the last century by the English 
Presbyterians. The person ordained was asked by his or- 
dainers, ‘ Do you promise you will be zealous and faithful in the 
defence of truth and wzzty against error and schism?’ Such 
a question was rather an uncomfortable one to be used at 
ordinations in which Presbyterians and Independents joined 
as fellow Separatists, for its originators in the Westminster 
Assembly undoubtedly meant by ‘unity’ communion with 
the National Church and parochial churches, as they certainly 
meant by ‘schism’ Congregational Independency and Ana- 
baptism. The phrase was rightly used by Presbyterians, 
sons of the Nonconformists, for ‘they thought,’ as Mr. James 
puts it, ‘that they were conferring authority on men whom 
they had previously examined’; whereas in ‘an Independent 
ordination (so called) no examination by the ordainers took 

1 The Nonconformists Plea, p.246. He had proposed in 1673 that ‘ the 
meeting-houses’ should be allowed ‘as chafels till there were vacancies 
for them in the churches’ (Neal, iv. 462). ‘It is true, says Mr. Ierson, 
‘that the Presbyterians did not now desire supremacy in the Church. 
As a party they had learned the lesson of adversity. They asked only for 
such reforms as might have led to their own continued comprehension in 
the ranks of the Established clergy’ (z.s. p. 10). 

2 ¢ There was throughout this long struggle,’ says Mr. Hunter, ‘ a lin- 
gering hope that they should succeed in forcing themselves back into the 
Church on their own terms, or on something near them’ (p. 343). They 
were already in the Church by baptism. Those of them who had been 
ordained by bishops were already in the ministry of the Church, and 
might have used their ministry by conforming. If the Church had con- 
ceded that Heywood and those in Presbyterian orders were in the 
ministry, the Church of England would have become Separatist, as she 
would thereby have separated herself from the entire Christian past. 
Reordination was the one great stumbling-block between the so-called 
Presbyterians and Conformity. Cf. Life of P. Henry. Palmer’s Voncon. 
Memorial, iii. 48,155,192, &c. Bishop Gauden said in 1661, ‘ Many Pres- 
byterians (during the abolition of the Episcopate) have omitted the 
autoritative and commissionating words of ministerial ordination.’—Con- 
siderations Touching the Liturgy, 4to, p. 20. 
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place. It is not assumed to impart authority, but the neigh- 
bouring ministers merely recognize their brother”! The 
practice of so-called ‘ occasional Conformity,’ which was kept 
up so long amongst the descendants of the Nonconformists, 
was the last feeble echo of the protest of their fathers that 
a Nonconfermist could not be a Separatist or Dissenter. 
Evelyn in 1689—the year of the Toleration Act, of chapel 
building, and of Archbishop Sancroft’s scheme of compre- 
hension—speaks of the ‘ Presbyterians and Dissenters,’ as if 
he perceived that some difference between the sons of the 
Nonconformists and the Separatists still survived.? ‘Our 
moderate Nonconformist Presbyterians,’ said one of them, 
‘are for their stated communions with the congregations 
whereof they are parties or members ; but they will join with 
their parish churches for occasional communion, or else they 
think themselves to be guilty of schism. But as for myself,’ he 
adds, ‘I declare my stated communion to be with the Church, 
and imy occasional communions to be withthe Nonconformist 
meeting, where I go sometimes, and am sometimes called to 
preach. In short, I am a Nonconformist minister, but a 
Conforming parishioner. * The enfeebled survival of the old 
anti-Separating and anti-Dissenting tradition, which the 
English Presbyterians inherited from the Nonconformists, 
still existed at the time of the rise of Methodism in the 
eighteenth century, and was not even quite extinct at the 
time of the rise of Liberationism in the nineteenth century. 


II. 

The title ‘ Dissenter ’ was not generally adopted as a substi- 
tute for the older title of ‘ Separatist’ until the pikes and guns 
of the Parliamentary army had secured the triumph of Non- 
conformity. The Nonconformists, indeed, had frequently 


1 History of Litigation and Legislation, pp. 184, 804. Whatever ‘au- 
thority’ the Independent minister has comes from the loose group of 
persons who have chosen him. Independent and Baptist ministers, at 
the best, can only claim to be in such a position as S. Stephen and the 
other six deacons would have been if they had at once begun to minister 
on the strength of their election, and had refused the laying on of the 
Apostles’ hands and the gift of grace in holy order, as needless and 
supererogatory. 

* Diary, March 29. 

3 J. Humphrey, in Thoresby’s Correspondence, i. 324. Abbey and Over- 
ton, Zhe English Church in the Eighteenth Century, \. 427. Humphrey was 
ejected from the vicarage of Frome, in Somersetshire,as a layman. He 
had been ordained by a ‘ presbytery,’ but never took the covenant, and 
was afterwards ordained by the bishop of his diocese. Later, however, 
he repented of this reordination as an ‘impropriety.’ Palmer, iii. 


190-194. 
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generalized their enemies the Separatists as ‘the Dissension ’ 
early in the seventeenth century. But the phrase ‘ Dissenter’ 
first came into common use as a fitting description for the 
small, able, and pertinacious minority of Independents who 
sat in the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and who have 
been pourtrayed with such lively animosity by the vigorous 
pen of Robert Baillie. They were known at first as the ‘ Five 
Dissenting Brethren,’ from the number of the authors of the 
Apologetical Narration which they presented to Parliament.' 
Baillie calls them in the same letter ‘the Independent men’ 
and the ‘ Dissenters.’?. The scholarly Lightfoot, in the early 
part of his journal, nearly always calls them ‘the Inde- 
pendents,’ but he afterwards writes of the ‘ Independents’ and 
the ‘Dissenters’ interchangeably. The title ‘ Dissenter” 
was invented by the Nonconformists, not by the Separatists. 
The Nonconformists never used it to describe themselves, but 
always to describe their old foes the Congregationalist Sepa- 
ratists, who had appeared so inconveniently in the very hour 
and place of Nonconformist victory. The Dissenters, in alli- 
ance with the Erastians, ‘ Politicians,’ or ‘ civilians,’ arrested 
the Parliamentary imposition of the Nonconformist, ‘ Re- 
formed, or Presbyterian discipline upon all the parishes of the 
Church of England. Had it not been for the Dissenters, Eng- « 
land would have been made Nonconformist by Act of Parlia- « 
ment. The few Erastians, or ‘civilians,’ as Baillie calls them, 
who had seats in the Assembly, called their Independent co- 
assessors ‘ Dissenters,’ and they meant no offence by the title. 
It was thought to be more courteous than the titles ‘ Brownist’ 
and ‘ Separatist,’ which had come into ill repute. The Inde- 
pendents were certainly as much out of place in the West- 
minster Assembly as they would have been in the Lower 
House of Convocation. It is true that the Assembly was 
convoked by the Parliament, and that Nonconformists and 
Separatists, Presbyterians and Independents had alike 
appealed to the civil power to destroy the Episcopate, 
though the former relied most upon the Scotch army and the 
English Parliament, and the latter relied most upon the 
English army. As a contemporary observed, the Scottish 
Presbyterian commissioners and the Independents ‘both 

’ T. Goodwin, P. Nye, S. Simpson, J. Burroughs, and W. Bridge. 
There were really ten or eleven in the synod. Cf. Hetherington, History 
of the Westminster Assembly, 140. 

* Letters and Journals, December 7, 1643. 

8’ *This pinched the Independents,’ 184. ‘ We had a great deal of 


tusste from the Independents.’ ‘The Independents have a great faculty 
to make or to do,’ 226. ‘ The Independents,’ ‘ the seven Dissenters,’ 338. 
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agree, but with some difference, that the civil magistrate 
must reform the Church, as the one says, and as the other 
says establish religion.‘ But in the ordinance of the 
Lords and Commons convoking the Assembly it was ex- 
pressly stated that the ‘learned and godly divines’ were ‘to 
be consulted with by Parliament,’ not for the establishing of a 
new Church, but ‘for the settling of the government and 
liturgy of the Church of England,’ already established. 
Neither the Parliament, the Erastians, the English Noncon- 
formists, nor the Scotch Presbyterian commissioners imagined 
for a moment that they were assisting in the construction of a 
new Church. The Independents or Dissenters, on the con- 
trary, as one of the ablest of their Scottish opponents charged 
against them, ‘would not endure the name of a Vational Church, 
not only as Episcopal men absurdly understand it, meaning 
thereby the bishops of a nation or a convocation ; but even 
as we (English Nonconformists and Scotch Presbyterians) 
rightly understand it to be meant, all the particular congre- 
gations making one entire body, which is represented in a 
National Synod. And therefore in this Apology they (the Inde- 
pendents) constantly speak of the “Churches of England,” in the 
plural, never of the Church of England, in the singular number, ’? 
Although the Dissenters or Independents asked for a share 
in the endowments of the National Church, yet the utmost 
which even the most liberal Independent would concede as to 
this Church was that ‘ multitudes of the assemblies and paro- 
chial congregations thereof ’—not all the parish churches— 
‘were the true Churches and body of Christ. The Inde- 
pendents said that while they were in exile they ‘did offer to 
receive unto the Communion of the Lord’s Supper with us 
some (members of the parish churches in England) whom we 
knew to be godly.’ One of their Nonconformist opponents 
retorted, ‘Ye overthrow it (the pretence of charity and 
concession towards the National Church) by your restriction 
afterwards to such as ye know to be godly. But ye will 

1 Queries of Highest Consideration, addressed both to the Inde- 
pendent Dissenters and the Scotch Presbyterians, 1644, 4to, pp. 13. The 
writer says, ‘It is confest that England’s (false) National Church, with 
her bishops, common prayer, ceremonies, &c., had more evidence of 
the power of godliness in her children than was to be found amongst the 
Scotch, French, Dutch, who pretend a reformation purer. (Query X.) 

2 An Anatomy of Independency, 1644, 4to, p. 14 (by Alexander 
Forbes). The controversial literature produced by the conflict between 
the Presbyterians and Independents, or Nonconformists and Dissenters, 
on the battle-field of the Westminster Assembly is prodigious in bulk. 


3’ An Apologetical Narration humbly submitted to the Hon. Houses of 
Parliament, by T. Goodwin, P. Nye, &c., 1643, p. 6. 
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not admit a// the members of our churches, but such as ye 
only judge, not we, to be members of our Church.’! ‘You 
dissent, he says to the Independents, ‘from all Protestant, 
yea, all Christian Churches in the world.’ He charges the 
Dissenters or Independents with Erastianism for having 
‘gone ex abrupto to the civil magistrate’ without having ‘ first 
consulted with the Assembly of Divines, your brethren.’ The 
Nonconformist owned the leaders of Independency to be 
‘brethren’ on the ground of their ordination by the bishops. 
All the five ‘ Dissenters’ were in holy orders, or they would 
not have been cited to the Westminster Assembly as ‘ divines.’ 
The Dissenting Independents glorified the distant ‘ Churches 
of New England, where their ‘way’ had been established 
by the State, as the right model for the Reforming Parliament 
of Old England, and the Nonconformist Presbyterians held 
up the same ‘Churches’ as a warning. The Way of the 
Churches of Christin New England, by the famous John Cotton, 
of Boston, was sent over as a support to ‘the reasons of 
the Dissenting brethren.’ Cotton expressly admits that the 
Church of England—whether episcopally or presbyterially 
organized—was virtually held to be no Church at all by the 
established and endowed Dissenters on his side of the At- 
lantic. He concedes that ‘the thing in our administration 
of public ordinances, whereof many require account of us, is 
why, in the administration of the sacraments, we do not admit 
the members of the Churches of England, either themselves 
to the Lord’s Supper or their children to baptism, as we re- 
ceive the members of other Churches in this country.’? Cotton 
gives five ‘public offences under which our English parish 
churches lie, and wherein also ourselves were defiled whilst 
we lived in them, and our countrymen also are defiled that 
come over to us from them.’ The first of these public offences 
is ‘that of a National Church, whereof Christ hath given us no 
pattern in the New Testament, and in which He hath ap- 
pointed no National Churches, nor any national worship.’ * 

1 Observations and Annotations upon the Apologetical Narration. 
By AS. (A Scot. See Sion College copy. It has been attributed to Dr. 
Adam Stewart, Forbes, and others), 1643, p. 18. 

? London, 4to, 1645, p. 76. 

8 Ibid. pp. 76, 80. Inhis Propositions Tending to the Reformation of 
the Churches in England Cotton, like the rest of the Independents, regards 
the State as the rightful prime mover. ‘Where the people in a congre- 
gation are generally ignorant and profane, it were necessary godly 
preachers were sent forth with countenance from the King and State to 
preach unto them, till they were brought on to knowledge and to some 


measure of gracious reformation. Thus Jehoshaphat sent forth priests and 
levites to teach in the cities of Judah’ (p. 115). 
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The Independent, or purely Dissenting, system was from 
the first fundamentally Manichzan ; it regarded the nation 
and parish not as parts of a pre-existing Divine order of the 
Father, to which His Church would naturally conform her 
regulations, but as worldly, or worse than worldly. Hence 
the third ‘ public offence’ given by members of the Church of 
England to the Independent or Dissenting ‘Churches’ of New 
England, was the fact that the former had lived in ‘parish 
communion, which not community of spirit but cohabitation 
begetteth.’ The patriarchal, metropolitan, diocesan, and paro- 
chial organization of the Catholic Church, the provincial and 
parochial organization of Presbyterianism, were anti-Christian 
because they followed the lines of ‘the world.’ The English 
Manichzans took that ‘world’ which God has organized by 
His providential ruling of humanity to be one and the same 
as the wicked ‘world’ which the Christian renounces at his 
baptism, and out of which the sectary thinks he departs by his 
‘conversion.’ While the Presbyterians and Independents, the 
Nonconformists and Dissenters, were fighting against each 
other in the Assembly, and appealing to the Parliament 
against each other, the Independent William Bartlett, who 
was beneficed at Wapping as quasi parish pastor, published a 
long treatise to prove ‘how vain a thing it is for the saints 
and servants of Jesus Christ scattered up and down in the 
kingdom of England to expect a right Gospel reformation 
in matters of visible worship so long as they remain under a 
false, visible, National Church state (in which the Scotch 
Presbyterians and the English Nonconformists would still 
keep them), and as long as the right orderof the Gospel, insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ (rediscovered by Robert Brown, set up 
by John Robinson in America, and fought for by “the Dis- 
senters” in the Westminster Assembly), isslighted and rejected. 
The reformation that is now on foot (March I, 1646) is more 
in respect of government in the Church of England than of 
the Church state of England itself; for, which I desire may 
be marked, the same ational form and frame of Church 
state continues still.’' ° Anything more monstrous than the 
position of the beneficed Independents, the Dissenting vicars 
and rectors, can hardly be conceived. The five Dissenters 
casuistically called it ‘maintenance.’ Cromwell, according to 
Baillie, called it ‘accommodation.’ The aspect in which these 
pastors regarded all their parishioners except the ‘godly’ 


1 "Iyvoyoadia, or a Model of the Primitive Congregational Way, 4to, 
1647, pp. 144, Dedication, iv. v. 
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minority may be seen in Bartlett’s complaint, ‘The subject 
matter of the parish churches are such as ought to be cast 
out of the Church of Christ.’ He says that ‘the more godly 
brethren of the Presbyterian way’ virtually justified the 
acceptance of a benefice by an Independent or an Ana- 
baptist, because they also ‘ now in these times of greater light 
and liberty do begin to gather the godly in their parishes 
into a body of themselves.’' What the Separatist or Dis- 
senter, like the Puritan before him, too often meant by this 
technical phrase ‘godly’ may be gathered by a definition 
given by an earnest parish priest. ‘ Both of priests and people,’ 
wrote Dr. John Andrewes, ‘he is called the most godly who 
can and will be most disobedient to the orders of the Church.’ ? 

The title ‘Dissenter,’ originally given by the Noncon- 
formists to the Independents or Separatists, and shared by 
the Presbyterians when they also became Separatists, was 
accepted in turn by both, and was held to be honourable, and 
used by them exclusively throughout the eighteenth century, 
and until the eve of the impertinent and unhistorical celebra- 
tion of the Bicentenary of 1662 by the Separatists of 1862. 
Doddridge differentiated Churchmen and Dissenters as ‘ the 
Establishment and Separation.’ He once spoke of ‘ my non- 
conformity,’ but the word was used subjectively. That the 


* Pp. 56, 60. Bartlett was ejected at the Restoration from the rectory 
of Bideford, Devonshire, to make way for the ejected rector Gifford, who 
still lived (Palmer, Moncon. Memorial, ii. 4, 5). Matthew Hazard, 
ejected from S. Mary’s Redcliffe and S. Ewin’s, Bristol, ‘on a time 
called Easter, because he could not in conscience give ye Sacrament to 
ye people of the parish, he went out of towne, and took that season to 
visit his kindred at Lyme’ (‘The Records of a Church of Christ Meeting at 
Broadmead, Bristol, A.D. 1640-1688, Bunyan Library, vol. xiv. p. 15). 
Hazard was ejected from S. Mary’s Redcliffe and S. Ewin’s (Palmer, 
Noncon. Memorial, iii. 177.) ‘God provided him,’ says the Anabaptist 
chronicler, ‘with ye parsonage of S. Ewin’s, and ye house for ye minister, 
and a benefitt beside’ (zs. p. 12). The Rev. E. R. Conder seems to 
imagine that Puritans and Independents in turn maintained the position 
that the ‘Church of Christ’ is larger than the ‘Church of England’ 
(Jubilee Lecture,‘ Independents in the Days of the Commonwealth, i. 213). 
Thousands of proofs may be given that the very opposite is true. Laud 
was really martyred for upholding the generous breadth and width of the 
Church against the Pharisaical narrowness and exclusiveness of the 
Nonconformists and the Dissenters. 

2 Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1634-5, June 5, p. 64. 

8 See, for instance, Orton’s Life of Doddridge, 1765, pp. 4, 8, 45, 84, 
181-183, 190, &c. ; Doddridge’s Letters, with note by T. Stedman, 1790, 
pp. 14, 84, 96, 113, &c. Throughout the contest between the Arian and 
Orthodox Independents on Pierce’s Western Inquisition (1718-1721), 
every one of them speaks of himself as a ‘ Dissenting minister,’ not one 
calls himself a ‘ Nonconformist.’ 
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fundamental distinction between Nonconformity and Dissent 
was clear to the keen mind of John Wesley is evident from 
the frequent definition of ‘Separation’ and ‘ Dissent’ which 
he put forth, in apology for his own nonconformities, between 
the middle and the close of the eighteenth century. He and 
his Methodists might be Nonconformists, but Dissenters or 
Separatists they were not.! At the Leeds conference in 
1766 Wesley definitively entered upon the question, ‘ Are we 
not Dissenters?’ The answer was, ‘We are irregular ’—z.e. 
nonconformist—and he specified as two points of Methodist 
nonconformity the ignoring of the parochial constitution of 
the Church and the use of extempore prayer. ‘ Yet,’ he added, 
‘we are not Dissenters in the only sense in which our law 
acknowledges—namely, persons who believe that z¢ zs sinful to 
attend the services of the Church.” ‘This belief, so to call it, 
was the originating principle of all Independent and Ana- 
baptist Separation ; it was not the basis of Puritan or of Presby- 
terian Nonconformity. ‘We will not, we dare not,’ said 
Wesley, ‘separate from the Church, for reasons given several 
years ago. We are not seceders, nor do we bear any resem- 
blance to them. We set out upon gutte opposite principles.’ ? 
Even after his ‘ordinations for America’ John Wesley refused 
to see this action in the light in which it was regarded by his 
brother. It was ‘not of choice,’ he said, ‘ but necessity. If 
anyone is pleased to ca// this separating from the Church of 
England he may ;’ and he repeated in 1784 the argument 
which he had used in 1766.3 His latest biographer, Mr. 
Tyerman, agrees that Charles Wesley was right in maintain- 
ing that ‘ordination is separation.’ He contends, as his own 
position as a Separatist compels him to contend, that ‘ John 
Wesley had as much right to ordain as any bishop, priest, or 
presbytery in existence. But,’ he adds, ‘he had no right to 
do this as a clergyman of the Church of England. By acting 
as he did he decame, what he was unwilling to acknowledge, 
a Dissenter, a Separatist from that Church. With great in- 


1 Cf. his letters to the Rev. S. Walker, of Truro, and Rev. T. Adam, 
of Wintringham; Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, ii. 207-211; Wesley’s 
collected Works, xiii. 165. 

2 Tyerman, ii. 575, 576; Minutes of Conference, i. 57. Wesley’s 
reference to ‘our law’ was founded on careful study. A ‘ Dissenter’ 
from the legal standpoint means an actual Separatist, not a mere Non- 
conformist. ‘The Act legalizing Quaker affirmations (1696) defines the 
persons allowed to affirm as ‘divers Dissenters, commonly called 
Quakers.’ Sewell calls Roman Catholics ‘ Dissenters’ (//7s¢. of Quakers, 
1722, p. 610). 

’ Tyerman, iii. 436. 
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consistency he still persisted in calling himself a member of 
the Church of England.’! Wesley intended that his ‘ ordina- 
tions’ should be merely acts of Nonconformity and not acts of 
Dissent. He saw, what Mr. Tyerman does not see, that a 
Nonconformist and a Separatist are not one and the same, 
but precisely opposite.? In the countless autobiographies of 
Wesley’s lay preachers the writers speak of themselves as 
Methodists, but never as Dissenters ; nor do they ever give to 
the Dissenters of the eighteenth century the title of Noncon- 
formists.2 The lay preacher Richard Rodda, who died in 
1815, wrote to Wesley, ‘I have had the offer of two or three 
Dissenting congregations. They have my thanks for their 
intended kindness, but it is my desire to live and die a 
Methodist preacher.’* Rodda thus asserted that he might be 
a Nonconformist, but a Dissenter or Separatist he would 
not be. 
Il. 


When the modern Dissenters or Separatists are forced to 
confess, as Mr. Rogers certainly confesses for them, that 
they have no ‘historical’ right to masquerade as Noncon- 
formists, they defend their claim to the coveted title upon an 
etymological ground. They are Nonconformists because 
they do not conform to the Church of England. ‘Congrega- 
tionalists,’ says Mr. Rogers, ‘have suffered severely enough 
for a refusal to conform, which certainly it would be difficult to 
distinguish from Nonconformity.’> But this is proving too 
much, for in this sense of the word Monsignor Capel and 
Mr. Bradlaugh, English Papists and English Secularists, have 
the same title as Mr. Bright or Mr. Spurgeon to call them- 
selves Nonconformists.6 There is no reason, on the ground 


1 Tyerman, 448, 449. 
2 «The disciples of Wesley,’ says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘were so intent on 
higher matters that they had not yet found leisure to determine whether 
they were Nonconformists or whether they were not’ (Early Hist. of C./. 
Fox, 1880, p. 437). He would have avoided this slovenly nomenclature if 
he had attended to the precise language of Burke, Priestley, and others 
whom he quotes. 

3 Cf. the collected Lives of the Early Methodist Preachers (Wesleyan 
Conference Office, 4th edit., 1872), i. 12, 47, 88, 92; iv. 124, 142, 214; 
V. 110, 117, 1243 Vi. 255. 

4 II. 318, 319. Cf. Léfe of Mr. Thos. Taylor. ‘The Methodists have 
Redruth to themselves. Theirs may be called the Established religion, 
for there are no Dissenters, except a very few Quakers’ (v. go). 

5 Jubilee Lectures, ii. 214. See also The Congregationalist, edited by 
the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A., October 1883, ‘ Are we Nonconformists ?’ 

5 Indeed, the exiled French Huguenot ministers in Germany, in 
their common letter to the English Dissenting ministers, observed that 

E2 
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taken by Mr. Rogers, why the English Jews should not claim 
to be Nonconformists, and thereupon pretend that they are 
the spiritual successors of Bishop Hooper and Philip Henry. 
For what he says of the English Congregationalists is no 
more true of them than it is of the English Papists and 
English Jews. ‘Up to a very recent time they have been 
deprived of the full privileges of citizenship, excluded from 
the national seats of learning, taxed for the support of a 
Church from which they dissented, because they would not 
conform. The penalties of Nonconformity have thus been 
vigorously exacted. It is curious that the name of Non- 
confermists should be grudged them.’ The name is not 
grudged either to Independents, or Quakers, or Jews, or 
Romanists, or Atheists, or Positivists, if only it be explained 
in what sense they claim to bear it. What Mr. Rogers has 
to prove is that the modern Dissenters, Separatists, and 
Liberationists—and chiefly the Independents and Baptists— 
have a title to posture in an altogether exclusive sense as 
the living representatives of those enthusiastic anti-Dissenters, 
anti-Separatists, and anti-Liberationists known in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as ‘the Nonconformists.’ 
As Doddridge, the Independent, once spoke of ‘my non- 
conformity,’ so William Caton, the Quaker, said that the thing 
which most surprised him in George Fox, the founder of 
Quakerism, was ‘his nonconformity.’' But each used the 
term subjectively and not in its historical and technical 
meaning. 

Doubtless, since every Dissenter quarrels with the more 
important thing—with the fundamental matter of the real 
and historical Catholic Church—and has on this ground 
become a Separatist, it is no great wonder that he should 
quarrel with the less important thing—with the form or 
forms of the Church in a particular nation or parish. In this 
limited sense the Separatist is usually also a Nonconformist. 
But, while we say that it is not wonderful, we must add that 
it is by no means necessary, that a man should be a Noncon- 


James II.’s Declaration of Liberty of Conscience ‘comprehends both the 
Papists and the Dissenters under the name of Nonconformists ’ (4to, 
1689, p. 71). 

” Famenel of the Life of that Faithful Servant and Minister of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, William Caton, 1689; 2nd edit. 1839, pp. 4, 5. 
At this period Quakers had consented to be reckoned amongst ‘ other 
Dissenters from the Church.’ See Posthuma Christiana, Papers of W. 
Crouch, edited by R. Claridge, 1712, p. 222. Earlier they had regarded 
themselves as ‘the Church,’ and Conformists, Nonconformists, and all 
non-Quaker Separatists as ‘the Apostasy. 
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formist merely because he is a Separatist. In Eastern 
Christendom it is sometimes ultra-conformity rather than 
nonconformity which is the ground of Dissent: there are 
Russian Dissenters who declare the nonconformity of the 
Russian Church to be their reason for separation from it. 
When we look at the England of our day, what is it that 
strikes every observer as one of the most noteworthy pheno- 
mena of contemporary Dissent ? Is it not the evident tendency 
of each of the sects which have a stated ministry—both the 
sects of the Calvinist family and the sects of the Methodist 
family—to develop bit by bit into Conformists, without ceas- 
ing to be Dissenters or Separatists? What else can we infer 
from the daily increasing process of conformity to un-Puritan 
and anti-Puritan forms which the sects are everywhere 
zealously manifesting—from their eagerness to make an Inde- 
pendent meeting-house or a Methodist preaching-house 
‘conformable’ to a church; from their anxiety to renounce 
the traditional language of their founders and call their 
buildings ‘churches’; from their organs, their ‘services of 
song, their painted windows, their use of the ring in marriage, 
their observance of Christmas and Easter, and their adoption 
of nearly all the ‘ nocent ceremonies’ which were the original 
grounds first of Nonconformity and then of Separation? If 
the fathers and confessors of Independent and Anabaptist 
Dissent were to reappear on earth, and visit Dr. Allon’s or 
Mr. Newman Hall’s or certain other modern Separatist 
‘churches,’ they would espy in them a terrible mingle-mangle 
of Sion and Babylon. They would probably define their 
degenerated successors as ‘ Separatist Conformists’ or ‘ Dis- 
senting Formalists.’ This Churchward drift, in which the 
fathers of Dissent would have discerned a going back to Baby- 
lon, is regarded by their descendants as a progress towards a 
novel Sion. The aim of the sons is as anti-Churchly as was 
the aim of the fathers. But whereas the fathers thought that 
the aim was to be attained by travelling as far as possible 
from outward conformity with the Church, by being utterly 
unlike it to the very smallest detail, the sons imagine that 
the same aim is more likely to be reached by getting as close 
as possible to Conformity, by being outwardly like the Church 
in every detail. It is a fact of history beyond all dispute that 
the decay of Dissent was arrested in the last century by the 
new life which was unexpectedly contributed to it from the 
Methodism and Evangelicalism which sprang up within the 
Church ; and the Separatists of our generation are endeavour- 
ing to strengthen Dissent, and arrest the process of its decay, 
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by grafting upon it a shoot of imitative Conformity.’ We might 
even extend the like comparison to the doctrinal ‘apostasy’ 
of the modern children of the fierce foes of ‘ Arminianism.’ 
It is a cruel irony of history that it should bear witness, as it 
infallibly does, that Archbishop Laud would have tolerated 
and protected, while his Presbyterian and Independent foes 
would not have tolerated, the very ‘ Arminian’ theology of 
Dr. Allon and Dr. Parker, the Rev. R. W. Dale and the Rev. 
Baldwin Brown. There is not a single modern Liberationist 
lecturer against ‘the execrable Laud’ who would not have 
been much safer in the hands of the martyred Primate than in 
the hands of the Triers.2, Laud would have readily licensed 
every one of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s theological writings ; Laud’s 
Nonconformist and Separatist enemies would have refused to 
license any one of them. 

Even if it be permissible, in the loose sense to which Mr. 
Rogers ultimately retreats, to grant the title of ‘Noncon- 
formist ’ to the modern Dissenter, it ought at the same time 
to be clearly understood that no Separatist can be a lawful 
historical successor of the Nonconformists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and that no Separatist can be a 
genuine representative of the ejected Nonconformists of 1662. 
The sacred ‘deposit’ of English Nonconformity is neither in 
the camp of the sect which now calls itself ‘the Presbyterian 


1 The Christian Commonwealth asked two years ago, ‘Is Noncon- 
formity’ (it meant Separatism) ‘as vigorous in its dissent from State- 
Churchism and its ceremonies as ever? Not unfrequently of late I have 
had reason to doubt it. Some of its ablest champions seem to be veering 
round upon several points. Liturgical services are becoming somewhat 
numerous’ (March 3, 1882). He speaks of a Presbyterian congregation 
in London as ‘drifting towards Episcopacy.’ ‘We have seen quite 
recently the most democrative (szc) and Protestant of the Dissenting 
bodies advertising special religious services on Good Friday in com- 
memoration of the death of our Lord and Saviour. The State Church 
: . cannot but affect the Dissenting Churches’ (The Primitive Me- 
thodist, May 1883). ‘ Little by little,’ expostulated an elder in a Reformed 
Presbyterian synod, ‘in just such ways as this, we will abandon the 
Bible-ordained law and order: of the Church until our ministers will be 
wearing the surplice’ (Christian World, June 21, 1883). ‘ Baptists are 
to be congratulated on the purity, simplicity, and consistency of their 
worship. All the more astonished, therefore, did I find myself on Sunday 
evening to recognize one of the oldest London ministers of that deno- 
mination, and by no means one of the least talented as a preacher, 
figuring in a so-called Congregational Church, first, when reading the 
lessons, in a white and then in a black gown, both very good imitations 
of ecclesiasticism ’ (Christian Commonwealth, March 3, 1882). 

? ‘The execrable Laud.’ Preface to The Church of England in the 
Reign of James I. and Charles J., published by the anti-State Church 
Association in 1851. 
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Church of England’ nor in the camp of the Independents and 
Baptists, while the absurdity of any modern Wesleyan 
Methodist sect calling itself ‘ Nonconformist’ must be clear te 
every historical mind. A Methodist could only be Noncon- 
formist so long as he retained communion with the Church.' 
If the ‘deposit’ of Nonconformity is anywhere, it is a corpse 
in the keeping of the Unitarians, the only direct historical 
heirs of the Nonconformists of 1662. Its narrow Calvinistic 
soul has perhaps transmigrated into some such sect as the 
Plymouth Brethren. In the ‘ Bicentenary year’ 1862, and 
again in the ‘ Jubilee year’ 1882, the Liberationist Separatists, 
and mainly the Independents, tried to make religious and 
political capital for themselves by celebrating the ejection of 
hundreds of Nonconformists and of a few score of Sepa- 
ratists from Anglican benefices. When the Independent 
controversialists of the Liberation Society—the very dissid- 
ents of Dissent—appropriate to themselves the title and the 
glories of the old anti-Liberationist and anti-Separatist 
Nonconformists, their perversion of history is as wrong- 
headed as that of the English-speaking negroes in Liberia 
who appropriated all the historical traditions of England, 
and reminded a French traveller of the thrashing which their 
fathers had given his fathers at the battle of Waterloo. The 
Committee of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, in its address on behalf of the Bicentenary Fund, 
spoke of ‘the natural and not illaudable desire of the Inde- 
pendent Dissenters of the nineteenth century to do honour to 
the memory of their Puritan Nonconforming ancestors of 
the seventeenth century. The Committee went on to com- 
plain that its project was met ‘by such opposition and mis- 
representation in certain quarters as to awaken surprise and 
regret. Our relation to these men has been questioned, 
though many of them, on their ejectment, collected Congre- 
gational Churches who erected edifices for public worship 
which continue in our denomination to this day.’? Those 

1 An eminent Wesleyan minister, Dr. Jobson, seems to have had 
a glimpse of the absurdity of the modern Dissenting nomenclature. ‘I 
do not see, said he, ‘how I can be called a Nonconformist, as | have 
read the Church of England’s liturgy for thirty years, and never found 
anything in it I did not like; and I can readily subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. But still I belong to a body of Christians who are called 
Nonconformists.’—Speech at Annual Meeting of the Christian Evidence 
Society, June 1874. 

2 The title of the modern Independents and Baptist Separatists to 
march to the political battle-field in the clothes of the Nonconformists of 


1662 was ‘ questioned’ by the Established Nonconformist Church of Scot- 
land, by the English Presbyterian Separatists of the Scotch immigration, 
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few amongst the ejected of 1660-1662 whom alone the 
Congregational Unionists had any right to claim as their 
foregoers were ot Nonconformists, but Separatists. They 
had already ‘collected Congregational Churches’ before their 
ejection, and they continued these ‘Churches’ afterwards. We 
have already given proof, and could give more, that the Non- 
conformists, ‘on their ejectment, collected’ no ‘Churches,’ but 
regarded the parochigl worship of the Church as the ‘ public 
worship’ in the proper sense, and their own ministrations as 
merely private, exceptional, and pro tempore. The Congre- 
gational Unionists, however, unsay themselves, and justify 
their critics, by granting that the Independents cannot in 
any proper sense claim the Nonconformists as their ‘an- 
cestors,’ and that consequently an Independent, or other 
Separatist, can only be called a Nonconformist in some Pick- 
wickian sense. ‘We do not derive our origin from them, but 
they were the means of multiplying Churches of our faith and 
order. As such we honour them.’! The historiographer of 
the Congregational Union confesses that ‘the majority at 
the time of the ejection were State Church Presbyterians, 
Baxter again and again asseverated, as we have shown, that 
the majority of the Nonconformists were not even Presby- 
terians. The modern Presbyterian Separatists neither believe 
Raxter nor the Congregational Union. 

‘We,’ says a Presbyterian historian, ‘regard the noble band of 
Nonconformist Puritan divines who were ejected on S. Bartholomew’s 
Day as Presbyterian Puritans, or rather as Puritan Presbyterians. . . . 
I have no wish to disparage either the Dissenting brethren of the 
Westminster Assembly or the Independent ministers or systems of 
any period, but I feel it to be my duty to assert historical truth.’ ? 
Nevertheless the necessity of defending the a priort assump- 
tions of the Liberationist projectors of the Bicentenary 
festival of 1862 compelled Dr. Waddington to say, ‘We 
are of opinion, from a fartial glance at the unpublished 


by the Unitarian descendants of the old English Presbyterians, and by 
some of the still surviving Puritan party in the Church of England. During 
the litigations of 1816-1849 the new Presbyterian sect contended that 
the ejected were Calvinist and Presbyterian. The Independents then 
contended that the ejected were Episcopal by desire, Presbyterian by 
title, Congregational by force of accidental fact. The Unitarians con- 
tended that the ejected cared more for freedom from impositions by 
Church or State authority than for Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, or In- 
dependency. No one, after a study of their history, dreamed of contend- 
ing that they were Separatists or Dissenters. 

! Dr. John Waddington, Congregational History, 1850-1880, p. 362. 

2? Dr. W. M. Hetherington, History of the Westminster Assembly, 3rd 
ed., 1856, p. 413. 
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records from 1672 to 1688, that it can be demonstrated, 
from the clearest and fullest evidence, that the Congrega- 
tionalists properly represent the men of the exodus of 1662.’ ! 
The present owners of Napoleon’s travelling carriage at the 
Baker Street Exhibition might, on very similar grounds, con- 
tend that they ‘ properly represent’ the family of Napoleon. 
The Dissenting Separatists and Liberationists can only claim 
to represent the Nonconformist Churchmen and Anti-Libera- 
tionists of 1662 by an indirect and a very worldly species of 
succession. The Independents, more than any other sect, 
have reaped where they have not sown. Historical accident, 
rather than inherent spiritual vitality, has been the main 
factor of the boasted growth of Congregationalism. It is the 
creature of luck and casualty. English Independency has 
produced little. In its most promising period, when it had 
the swords and guns of the army and the Imperialist power 
of Cromwell at its back, it was continually losing its younger 
adherents by the ceaseless drift to Anabaptism, to Seekerism, 
to Quakerism, and to other now extinct ‘sectaries’ of that age. 
It would probably have become nearly extinct if it had not been 
saved from without, if it had not acquired in turn the leavings 
of the Nonconformist English Presbyterians, the leavings of 
Whitefield, the leavings of the Countess of Huntingdon, the 
leavings of the Calvinistic chapel-building Anglican clergy 
of the eighteenth century, the leavings of William Hunting- 
ton, S.S., and the leavings of many an ‘ undenominational’ 
preacher whose ‘lust to be pulpited ’ issued in the building of 
a meeting-house and the gathering of an aggregation of 
hearers. The able English Presbyterian historian complained, 
forty years ago, that when the Presbyterians gradually evolved 
an anti-Calvinist Unitarianism out of their inherited Cal- 
vinist doctrinal system, the chapels which their fathers had 
built were wrested from them, ‘not by the Church, nor by the 
State,’ but by the Independents. We take leave to say that 
it was the State which established and endowed much of the 
existing Independency ; or, as Mr. Hunter himself puts it, 
it was ‘a voice from the Court of Chancery’ which disesta- 
blished and disendowed Unitarianized Presbyterians, and 
established and endowed Congregationalist Separatists in 
their stead. The sons of the Separatists ejected the sons of 
the Nonconformists. The direct inheritors of the ejected 
Nonconformists of 1662 were turned out of their meeting- 


1 Congregational Church History from the Reformation to 1662, 
1863, p. 136. 
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houses by ‘ their old enemies the Independents’ or Dissenters." 
The erection of the Bicentenary Memorial Hall in Farringdon 
Street may perhaps be regarded, by the few Liberationists 
who have any precise acquaintance with the history of Dissent, 
as an act of reparation for the wrong done to the hereditary 
descendants of the Nonconformist confessors when the Inde- 
pendents appropriated their chapels, their endowments, and 
their name. 

If historical words may be used so loosely, and with so 
little regard to their history, as modern Liberationists use the 
word ‘ Nonconformist, we may fairly shift and confuse the 
whole of our religious and ecclesiastical nomenclature. We 
may say that every Christian is pledged by his baptism to be 
a ‘Nonconformist,’ because S. Paul said, ‘ Be ye not conformed 
to this world.. We may say that every Roman Catholic is 
more emphatically pledged to be a Nonconformist, because 
the charge occurs in the very earliest document connected 
with the Church of Rome.? We may fairly call every Catholic 
Christian a ‘ Baptist,’ because he puts so great stress upon the 
sacrament of the new birth; we may call every Anglican a 
‘Unitarian,’ because he worships the One and Only God; we 
may call every Christian who lives by rule a ‘ Methodist’, we 
may call every follower of Jesus a ‘ Jesuit.’ But, O vos omnes 
gui cum Fesu itis, tte non cum Fesuitis! as the venerable 
Swiss Catholic reformer, Augustin Keller, exclaimed to his 
hesitating brethren after the Council of the Vatican. There 
is something ‘ Jesuitical’ in the pretence of any Liberationist, 
as such, that he is standing upon the ground, that he is up- 
holding the traditions, of the Nonconformists. The separation 
of the Church from the State, or of the Church from the 
Parish, would have seemed as monstrous and anti-Christian to 
every Nonconformist as the separation of the Church from 
the Family. Never since the conversion of Constantine, 
either in East or West, have there been more resolute anti- 
Liberationists, more impassioned and enthusiastic ‘ Establish- 
mentarians’ than the ejected Nonconformists. If the Right 
Hon. John Bright and Dr. Allon, Mr. Dale and Mr. Rogers 
are Nonconformists, why are they so faithless to the traditions 
of their fathers? Why have they departed from the root 
principle of Nonconformity, which is to oppose and arrest 
Dissent or Separation by reforming the actual National Church 
and parish churches? If they are Separatists—that is, if they 
are standing apart from the National Church and ‘gathering 

' The Rise of the Old Dissent, xi. xii. 
* Romans xii. 2. 
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Churches’ out of it and in opposition to it—they are either 
not very straightforward or else they are very ignorant in 
persistently calling themselves ‘ Nonconformists.’ 

If the modern Liberationist Dissenter does not pretend 
to be a follower and heir of the Nonconformists in that one 
thing for which all the Nonconformists supremely cared— 
the upholding of the union of the Church with the nation and 
with the parish—in what is he their heir and follower? Cer- 
tainly not in the Calvinism of his theology ; certainly not in 
the Puritanism of his ritual: for in both these the educated 
Dissenter is constantly moving nearer to the generous hu- 
manity and culture of the Conformists, and further from 
the narrow bigotry of the Puritans, Nonconformists, and 
Separatists. 





ArT. IV.—CARDINAL REPYNGDON AND THE 
FOLLOWERS OF WYCLIFFE. 


. Fascwuli Zizantorum Magistri Foannis Wiclif cum Tritico. 
Rolls Series. (London, 1858.) 

. Registrum Episc. Lincoln. (MSS. Lincoln.) 

. Letters of Thomas Bekyngton, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Rolls Series. (1872.) 

Wiclif’s Place in History. By MONTAGU BURROWS. 

(London, 1884.) 

. Fohn Wiclif, his Life, Times, and Teaching. By CANON 
PENNINGTON, S. P. C. K. (London, 1884.) 


THE excitement lately manifested as to John Wycliffe, on 
the ground that just 500 years have elapsed since his death, 
is an excitement characteristic of modern times. This is 
emphatically the day of commemorations, celebrations, me- 
morials : sudden startings into life and prominence of some 
figure, which, after a certain amount of hollow talk, and some- 
what fustian eloquence, recedes again into obscurity. Pro- 
bably this taste for commemorations, speech-making, and 
statue-raising, may have its useful side. It certainly has its 
drawbacks and its dangers. If we trust our remembrance of 
past worthies to galvanic impulses and periodical excitements, 
we are likely to overlook some of the most meritorious of them, 
and to invest the more prominent figures with panegyrics 
altogether disproportioned to the facts of the case. Laudation 
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has a tendency to go on crescendo, and the more sober eulogium 
with which it commences is apt to be capped and thrown into 
shade by the more high-flown tributes of bolder partisans, 
until at last all historical lineaments are obscured and lost. 
There is undoubtedly a danger of something of this sort 
happening in the case of John Wycliffe. It may be that we 
have not valued him enough, but we shall hardly be brought 
to estimate him correctly by some of the unmeasured 
laudations which have lately appeared. Professor Montagu 
Burrows has given us an enthusiastic but uncritical panegyric 
of this remarkable man, appearing to resent the bare suppo- 
sition that either fault or imperfection can be found in him. 
Yet the greatest historian of the middle age has told us that 


‘his logical system of politics, when it was applied to practice, 
turned out to be little else than socialism, and his religious system, 
unless the vital doctrines are understood to be thrown into the shade 
by its controversial tone, was unfortunately devoid of the true leaven 
of all controversial success—sympathy and charity.’ ! 


This perhaps may be too hard a judgment, but we may be 
sure it was not made lightly, and it ought not to be ignored. 
Canon Pennington is a less indiscriminate panegyrist than Mr. 
Burrows, but his book, though containing considerable infor- 
mation, is somewhat of a medley, and we do not think the 
editors of the Christian Knowledge Society should have suf- 
fered awork to appear with their imprimatur, without correcting 
some of the blunders which are to be found in this volume. 
Mr. Mathews, to whom we owe the careful editing of some of 
Wycliffe’s English works, has written a pleasant, simple little 
Life of Wycliffe, very well adapted for the young. But there 
has been nothing to supersede or to improve upon the well- 
known volumes of Lewis, Vaughan, Shirley, and Lechler. 
And as, in addition to these, every Church historian has a good 
deal to say about Wycliffe, we may perhaps conclude that 
new ‘Lives’ are scarcely required. Something is needed 
for forming a just estimate of Wycliffe other than a more 
minute acquaintance with the facts of his career, or even with 
the teaching contained in the works attributed to him—a 
great number of which, however, were not written by him. 
This something is a more philosophical view of the subject 
and a wider historical glance. John Wycliffe was by no 
means a unique figure in the history of the Middle Ages. 
He was not the first by very many to denounce the luxury 
and corruption of the Church. He was not the first to throw 


1 Stubbs, Constit. Hist. iii. 440. 
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doubts upon the right of ecclesiastics to hold property. This 
had already been done by the whole body of the stricter 
Franciscans, many of whom had suffered martyrdom for 
their opinions. He was not the first to translate the Scrip- 
tures into the vernacular. To say nothing of the rhyming 
manuals which were common in his day, or of the older 
English versions, Richard Rolle of Hampole! had certainly 
translated the Psalms and some portions of Isaiah into Eng- 
lish some forty years before Wycliffe’s time. Lastly, Wycliffe 
was certainly not the first to attack the scholastical doctrine 
of Transubstantiation in the Eucharist, for a catena of writers, 
from John Scotus downwards, can be produced who have taught 
the same. We think that some early parentage can be pro- 
duced for those more questionable doctrines of Wycliffe 
which were developed through the Bohemians in some of the 
Anabaptist sects of Germany, and which are condemned by 
our Article on the unworthiness of ministers hindering not 
the value of the Sacraments. And if, as would appear to be 
the case, Wycliffe held that presbyters could confer orders, 
he was not either the first or the last to hold that heresy. 
In fact, there was nothing new or unheard-of in the utterances 
put forth by Wycliffe? He did not come as one inspired 
from on high, charged with all truth, and ready to be a martyr 
for it. He was a bold, dexterous, clear-headed man, who 
perceived distinctly the abuses of his age, which had so often 
called forth protests from good men. He was a dialectician 
of extraordinary skill, and this led him to lay down paradoxes 
which seemed incapable of defence that he might show his 
subtlety in upholding them. He was a lover of and seeker 
for truth, but it is idle to hope to construct a system of doc- 
trine from his writings, or to find there a dogmatic theology 
which may be trusted. Like many men of his age, he had a 
high value for the Scriptures, and desired that they should be 
better known to the people. This led him to the great work 
of his life—to aim at least at the translation of the whole 
Bible into English. The mission of Wycliffe was not to con- 
struct, but to upheave—to stir and disturb the placidity of 
the ecclesiastical surface. He did a great service to his 

1 It is rather too bad at this time of day to have Mr. Pennington 
describing Richard the Hermit as a‘ chantry-priest of Hampole.’ Ham- 
pole’s translation of the-Psalms and comment have just come forth from 
the Oxford Press under the able editorship of Mr. Bradley. 

* The Pope points out, and it appears with truth, that his political 
opinions were derived from Marsilius of Padua and John of Janduno. 


To any one acquainted with the history of the English language, it is 
simply absurd to speak of Wycliffe as the ‘ father of English prose.’ 
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country and his Church, but it was at a very considerable 
cost, through the mad extravagances of the Lollards. His work 
rendered after-movements more easy, but in itself it lacked 
stability and completeness. He had no followers who showed 
either fixedness of opinion or power of endurance ; every one of 
his chief adherents recanted. The later Lollards, whose views 
were derived from some of his tracts, exhibited the most eccen- 
tric and sometimes blasphemous opinions. What are we to 
assign as the cause why men, who talked so loudly and eagerly 
as some of Wycliffe’s adherents did, should have recanted so 
readily, and even shown so much zeal in the opposite direc- 
tion? One reason, perhaps, may be that the views and 
conduct of their master were too political, and that he and 
they were too much committed to a certain State policy. 
Wycliffe owed his first notoriety to political causes, and the 
support accorded to him by John of Gaunt involved him in 
the advocacy and defence of the anti-Church policy of that 
unscrupulous prince. Bishop Stubbs thinks that he hoped to 
obtain the reform of the Church through Lancaster, as the 
Puritans in Elizabeth’s time did in the case of Leicester. It 
may be so, but at any rate he showed a remarkable devotion 
to his patron, even defending, to some extent, the grievous 
sacrilege committed by him in Westminster Abbey. Dr. 
Shirley, in his admirable sketch of Wycliffe, insists that his 
theories as to Church property being not actual property, but 
held upon good behaviour, were only ideals, not at all intended 
for practical application. Probably, however, they were put 
forward to justify the taxation of the clergy by the State, and 
they were certainly practically applied by John of Gaunt in 
the confiscation of Church property which he proposed to 
the Parliament held at Gloucester. Now, if the Oxford 
doctors who supported Wycliffe were led to do so in a great 
measure by political bias and the hope of being important 
members of a strong party in the State, then, when their poli- 
tical props failed, and John of Gaunt utterly refused to lend 
them his support any longer, this would go far to account for 
their tergiversation. A still more effective cause was the cha- 
racter of Wycliffe’s teaching. From the nature of the case this 
must needs have been progressive, and of a destructive rather 
than a constructive character. There was no definite scheme 
of doctrine presented to his disciples calculated to engage 
their hearty acceptance and enlist their energies in its defence. 
This was especially the case in regard to the subject which 
has always been most prominent in controversies—-namely, the 
Eucharist. Upon this subject Wycliffe’s teaching was varied, 
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obscure, and sometimes apparently contradictory. He was 
dissatisfied with the scholastical theory of the Church, which 
settled everything with a hard-and-fast line, but he was not 
altogether clear how to reconcile the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, which he undoubtedly held, with the fact which he so 
much pressed, that the bread and wine remain after consecra- 
tion both in their accidents and their substance. To this we 
owe the many objectionable utterances to be found in his 
writings, such as that to hold that the substance was evacuated 
was to put the Eucharistic bread on a lower level than rats’ 
bread or asses’ bread, inasmuch as these had both substance 
and accidents, the other only accidents. Such sort of teaching 
was not calculated to give a reverent and clear view of the 
doctrine of the Real Presence as taught by the great Fathers 
of the Church, nor did it furnish anything to his followers to 
contend for, save scholastic subtleties and verbal definitions 
It is needless to say that this does not in any way fully 
represent the teaching of Wycliffe on the Eucharist, but it is 
a specimen of the way in which he thought it necessary to 
approach doctrines on the destructive side. The same may 
also.be said of his treatment of the functions and powers of 
bishops, of the priestly office, of the nature of the Church. 
On all these points he waged a destructive warfare against 
the prevalent opinions, and though it is possible that sound 
constructive utterances may be found in his works on all or 
most of them, yet to his followers he must have seemed more 
of a puller down than a builder up, as indeed he certainly 
was. Hence a weakness in the foundations of the faith of 
those who embraced his views, which is observable in all of 
them, but specially noticeable in the case of that one of whom 
it is our business in this article particularly to treat—Philip 
Repyngdon. 

Philip of Repyngdon, or Repton, was, according to Fuller 
a native of Wales, though no doubt his family was or had 
been connected with Repton. Nothing more definite is 
known as to his place of birth or his youth. When we first 
meet with him in the Chronicles he was a canon of the House 
of Austin Canons of S. Mary de Pratis, near Leicester. This 
house, afterwards famous as the place where the great Car- 
dinal Wolsey died broken-hearted and miserable, was founded 
in the year 1143 by Robert le Bossu, Earl of Leicester, who 
himself became a canon in it, and lived there for fifteen 
years. It had twenty-six parish churches appropriated to it 
and at the Dissolution possessed a revenue of 1,0622 The 
famous Gilbert Foliot, the great opponent of Becket, was an 
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abbot of this house, and so was also Henry de Knighton, the 
chronicler. Of its condition in the later part of the fourteenth 
century we know nothing ; but one, at any rate, of its canons 
had become acquainted with and had accepted the doctrines 
advocated by John Wycliffe. It was probably his desire to 
know more of these novel opinions which led Philip Repyng- 
don to leave his monastery and to go to Oxford, where at that 
time these opinions were in everybody’s mouth. But he had 
already sufficiently accepted the teaching of Wycliffe on the 
Eucharist to lead him to advocate it publicly before com- 
mencing his residence at Oxford. In Stephen Patryngton’s 
narrative, given in the Fasciculi Zizaniorum, we are told that 
at Brackley, on his way to Oxford, ‘he preached the doc- 
trine of Wycliffe concerning the Sacrament of the altar, and 
tried to convince them of its truth. Reaching Oxford, he 
took up his residence at Broadgate Hall, afterwards Pem- 
broke College. His intention was to proceed in theology 
without becoming a regent in arts. This was a method 
excessively resented by the regents, but upheld by the friars, 
whom it suited very well. Repyngdon was thus, by the cir- 
cumstances of his position, rather thrown with the friars ; but 
he at once joined the party in the University which was most 
strongly opposed to them. The time was the beginning of 
the year 1382, the time when the influence of Wycliffe had 
reached its highest point at Oxford. The leading men of the 
University were favourers of his views. Robert Rugge, the 
Chancellor, was a strong partizan of the new opinions. Of 
the same party were John Huntsman and Walter Dish, the 
proctors; Nicholas Hereford, John Aston, and Lawrence 
Bedeman, all prominent members of the University, were on 
the same side. And to this party Philip Repyngdon joined 
himself ; but he did so with considerable caution. Patryng- 
ton’s account is that, in taking his degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, he was ‘singularly quiet and humble, so that all 
men thought well of him.’ His opinions were already well 
known. His sermons at Brackley had been heard of. Per- 
haps the books attributed to him by Leland and Bale in 
defence of Wycliffe and his moral teaching may have been 
already written ; at any rate, it was evidently expected that 
Repyngdon would make some demonstration in favour of 
these views; but none appears to have been forthcoming. 
Perhaps he exercised reserve from fearing lest he might raise 
up opposition to his doctor’s degree. To this he was admitted 
at the beginning of the summer term; and in his first pre- 
lection began to extol Wycliffe and his doctrine, declaring 
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that he was ready to defend all his teaching on moral sub- 
jects, but with regard to his views on the Sacrament of the 
Altar he would lay his hand on his mouth until such time as 
God should enlighten the minds of the clergy on this subject. 
These views were acceptable to Dr. Rugge, the Chancellor, 
who appointed the new Doctor to preach before the Univer- 
sity at S. Frideswide’s church on Corpus Christi Day. 

Upon this the alarm of the Friars and the opponents of 
Wycliffe at Oxford was greatly excited. The leader of this 
party was Peter Stokes, a Carmelite Friar—a zealous man, 
who, fearing the effect of Repyngdon’s sermon, at once 
betook himself to Archbishop Courtney for help in this 
dilemma. The Archbishop had taken up with great vigour 
the cause against Wycliffe and his opinions. On grounds 
partly political and partly ecclesiastical, he had contended, 
both as Bishop of London and as Primate, against the grow- 
ing novelties. He had thus been brought into sharp antag- 
onism with John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who, though 
he supported Wycliffe on political grounds, had certainly no 
special regard for the doctrines which he set forth. The 
Archbishop’s energies were stimulated by the Papal bulls 
obtained by the Friars, which commanded Wycliffe’s con- 
demnation in the most peremptory terms. The result had 
been the summoning of a provincial council to meet at Black- 
friars in May 1382—that is, almost concurrently with the 
moment when Peter Stokes appealed to the Primate to ward 
off the danger feared from Repyngdon’s preaching. The 
decisions of this council on the twenty-four inculpated pro- 
positions of Wycliffe had been at once communicated to Peter 
Stokes, who was thus recognized as the leader of the Church 
party at Oxford. But though he had received the dogmata 
of the council, and though he was strictly enjoined to publish 
them in Oxford, and to prevent the teaching of the opposite 
opinions, how was the unfortunate Friar to do this? The 
whole University was against him. Chancellor, proctors, 
divinity graduates, all were tainted with the prevailing heresy. 
A certain ‘child of iniquity,’ Nicholas Hereford, had gone far 
beyond Wycliffe, and in his sermon on Ascension Day had 
said ‘many intolerable and most wicked things.’! As bad, 
or worse, was to be expected from Philip Repyngdon when he 
should come to preach his turn on Corpus Christi Day. The 
Archbishop, however, sent strict orders that on the very day 
when Repyngdon’s sermon was to be delivered, and in the very 
place—-S. Frideswide’s church—the decrees of the Synod 

1 Fascic. Zizan. p. 296. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XX XVII. F 
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should be published. In order to aid Peter Stokes in this 
somewhat perilous business, the Primate addressed a letter to 
the Chancellor, reprimanding him severely for the favour 
which he had shown to Hereford, and bidding him assist 
Peter Stokes in publishing the resolutions of the Synod as 
he had ordered. But Dr. Rugge was by no means inclined 
to yield meekly to this missive. The University was very 
jealous of the interference of either Pope or Primate, and the 
University and its officers had no love for Peter Stokes and 
the Friars. ‘The Chancellor began to rage against Peter 
Stokes and to stir up the University against him, declaring 
that the said Peter was acting for the weakening of the 
liberties and privileges of the University of Oxford, and 
that neither bishop nor archbishop had any power over the 
University, even in matter of heresy.’ Indeed, the Chancellor, 
having received the Primate’s letters, instead of acting upon 
them, immediately proceeded to take the strongest measures 
to intimidate the poor Friar. No less than a hundred armed 
men were summoned to protect the chief of the University, 
who declared himself in peril from the Friars, and the Mayor 
was invited also to lend his assistance in the pretended crisis. 
The consequence was that Brother Peter dared not do as the 
Primate had commanded him, and that Repyngdon was allowed 
to deliver his sermon without let or hindrance, no doubt to a 
crowded audience. The letter in which the unfortunate 
Carmelite communicates this to the Archbishop is quite 
pathetic : 


‘TI, your very humble servant, have striven to the best of my 
power to obey your Grace. On the vigil of Corpus Christi (June 5) 
I presented your letters to the Chancellor, but instead of acting on 
them he kept them all the next day (the day of the sermon) without 
regarding them. Then on Friday I presented them in full congre- 
gation, and the Chancellor consulted with fhe University as to how 
he was to act. I wish to signify to your Grace that I dare not, for 
fear of my life, act further in this matter. I implore your protection. 
The bearer will tell the rest.’ ! 


No doubt the bearer, whoever he was, made out a thrill- 
ing tale of the violent and threatening demeanour of the 
Chancellor with his armed train, of the audacity of the 
preacher, who was declared to 
‘have excited the people to insurrection and to the spoiling of the 
churches, to have defended Master John Wycliffe, and to have 
expressed himself favourably towards him ; to have declared that 
temporal lords ought to be recommended to be prayed for before 


1 Fascic. Zizan. p. 301. 
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the Pope and the bishops, and to have spoken many slanderous 
words of dignified persons. To have said also, that the Duke of 
Lancaster favoured the Lollards, whom he called holy priests.’ 


The sermon was delivered in the cloisters of the church, 
and after it (as his Grace was no doubt duly informed) Master 
Repyngdon, followed by a guard of twenty armed men, entered 
the church where Peter Stokes, in deadly peril of his life, was 
waiting. The Chancellor remained at the church porch until 
the preacher came out, and then they went away together 
laughing and in high glee at the complete defeat of the 
Friars and their machinations.! Such was the story which 
was told to the Archbishop, and no doubt it excited in him 
considerable indignation that his commands should be thus 
trifled with, and that in the very face of the decrees of his 
Synod Lollardism should be thus openly encouraged in the 
University. He proceeded at once to act with vigour. Peter 
Stokes was summoned to Lambeth, but before he could 
receive the summons another passage of arms had taken 
place between him and Repyngdon. The sermon was 
preached on June 6. On the next day Repyngdon said 
publicly in the schools that his own order (that of Canons of 
S. Augustine) was better and purer when it was ten years old 
than now that it was a thousand years old.2. This was no 
doubt accompanied with similar reflections on the other 
orders, in which the Friars would not be spared. On the 
following Tuesday (June 10) Stokes had summoned courage 
enough to make a public protest in the schools against the 
substance of the late sermon, advocating the thesis that the 
Pope and the bishops ought to be ‘recommended ’—that is, 
mentioned in the bidding prayer—before temporal lords, But 
while he was urging his point twelve armed men appeared in 
the schools, and the Friar was again in fear of his life? On 
the same day he received the Archbishop’s summons and 
gladly repaired to Lambeth. Here he found that the Chan- 
cellor had arrived before him, for although he had boldly 
defied the Primate’s authority in the University, Dr. Rugge 
saw that it was politic to endeavour to excuse himself. He 
had found the Archbishop seriously displeased. Not for 
three or four days, and not until after he had fully heard all 
that Stokes had to tell him, would he grant him an audience 
to make his excuses. 


1 Fascic. Zizan. p. 300. 

* By a sort of conventional fiction the Austin Canons held that their 
order actually dated from the times of S. Augustine. 

3 Fascic. Zizan. p. 302. 
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On June 12 a meeting of the Synod was summoned, and 
Rugge, together with the proctors, appeared before it. They 
were then reprimanded, first for having allowed Nicholas 
Hereford, known to hold Wycliffist opinions, to preach ; se- 
condly, for having refused to receive a complaint against 
one of his sermons; thirdly, for having appointed Philip 
Repyngdon, known also to be a favourer of the heretical 
opinions, to preach the University sermon, he having been 
nominated even before he had taken his doctor’s degree ; 
fourthly, that when it was well known that Repyngdon had 
said in the schools that he was prepared to defend all the 
moral teaching of Wycliffe, though for the present he would 
be silent on the Sacrament of the Altar, the Chancellor had 
nevertheless refused to assist Peter Stokes in publishing the 
decrees of the Council before the sermon was preached, as he 
had been enjoined to do; fifthly, that when Repyngdon had 
publicly preached that temporal lords were to be put before 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, and when he had declared John 
Wycliffe to be a Catholic doctor, and that he held true and 
orthodox doctrine on the Sacrament of the Altar, that he did 
not chide or reprove the preacher, but joined company with 
him after the sermon with a jocund countenance ; sixthly, 
that he allowed the true doctrine of the Eucharist to be 
publicly impeached ; seventhly, that he lent no countenance 
or support to the doctors who disputed against the views of 
Hereford and Repyngdon. 

Having heard these serious charges, which the Synod 
declared to be proved, the Chancellor, instead of defending 
his views, sought on bended knees pardon for his offences. 
He found a helper in the most powerful and influential of the 
bishops, one who loved Oxford well—William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester; and at his intercession he was ex- 
cused. The Primate then gave to him his formal written 
orders not to allow anyone to teach within the University the 
doctrines which had been condemned by the Synod; and not 
to thwart, but to aid to the best of his power, all those who 
opposed these doctrines. He also ordered him at once to 
publish at Oxford, in S. Mary’s church, in English and 
Latin, and also in the schools, the conclusions of the Synod, 
and to search diligently through the colleges and halls of 
Oxford for all heretics, and compel them to abjure. The 
Chancellor replied that he dared not, for fear of his life, do 
this. ‘Then,’ said the Archbishop contemptuously, ‘the 
University is a favourer of heresies, inasmuch as she will not 
permit Catholic truths to be published,’ 
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But the Chancellor’s words were not without their effect ; 
for in order to enforce his mandate, and to quell the opposi- 
tion which was feared—conscious, also, that he had no direct 
power in the University—the Archbishop ordered the Chan- 
cellor to appear before the Royal Council, when he was 
strictly commanded in the name of the King to do as the 
Primate had directed him. Tremendous excitement was 
caused at Oxford when the Chancellor returned with the 
orders which he had received. On Sunday (June 15) they 
were published as directed, upon which a riot took place 
between the seculars and the regulars. A cry was raised that 
the Friars were destroying the University, and they had to 
fly for their lives. 

The Chancellor had on his return at once intimated to 
Repyngdon and Hereford that they were suspended from 
scholastical acts and from preaching. They determined to 
appeal without delay to the Duke of Lancaster, whose in- 
fluence had stood their master Wycliffe in good stead on 
more than one occasion. John of Gaunt was at this time 
the most powerful man in England ; and his influence had 
been mainly gained by his opposition to the great prelates 
who sought to hold secular as well as ecclesiastical power 
in their hands. His contests with them, and especially 
with Archbishop Courtney and William of Wykeham, had 
been violent and frequent, and popular favour was on his 
side. 

But if the Wycliffist divines believed that they should 
find in the Duke of Lancaster one who really favoured and 
desired to advance their doctrinal views, they were much 
deceived. The Duke of Lancaster had no inclination what- 
ever to dissent from the old accepted Church teaching. He 
had probably never examined these matters or thought much 
about them. His confessors were friars, and he was content 
to acquiesce in their views. When, therefore, Hereford and 
Repyngdon repaired to him, hoping for his support, they 
soon found themselves undeceived. They skilfully suggested 
that the Archbishop’s proceedings in the Convocation, and 
the conclusions which he had sanctioned, went to impair the 
influence of the lay power ; and at first the Duke was ready 
to listen to them. But when a detachment of the opposing 
doctors came to him and explained that the men to whom 
he was called to extend his favour were heretical in the 
matter of the Eucharist, he at once said that they were ‘ lay- 
men and demoniacs, and refused to have anything more to 
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do with them.' He bade them submit themselves to the 
Archbishop, and not hope for any favour from him. 

Thus baffled, the Oxford divines thought that they had 
now no other resource but to go to the Archbishop and make 
the best terms they could. They were ordered to appear 
before the Convocation at Blackfriars at its next session, 
June 20. They then tendered a paper expressing their views 
on the twenty-four condemned propositions of Wycliffe. 
They professed themselves to be humble and faithful sons of 
the Church, and ready, if in anything they had erred, to be 
corrected by the directions of the Archbishop and the Convo- 
cation. They acknowledged that they had fallen into heresies 
and errors, but they introduced certain qualifying expressions 
and explanations in their acknowledgments which looked as 
if they were intended as loopholes for them to creep out of 
their retractation. The Archbishop, therefore, was not satis- 
fied. He caused them to be more strictly examined on 
several of the points, and they showed themselves unwilling 
to answer. The Convocation voted that their explanations 
were not satisfactory ; that they shrank from accepting the 
definitions received by the Church ; that there was an ele- 
ment of guile and deceit in their pretended recantation ; and 
that they were to be judged heretical. The Archbishop 
deferred passing the sentence upon them for eight days. On 
July 1, at Canterbury, Hereford and Repyngdon were pro- 
nounced by the Archbishop contumacious, and solemnly 
excommunicated by him.’ 

It is probable that the Canon of Leicester in taking up 
with zeal the doctrines of Wycliffe had not, any more than 
many others of the Lollard leaders, counted the cost of what 
he was doing. It was one thing to be brave and aggressive 
at Oxford, where speculation on every theological topic was 
rife, where the friars were hated, and every attack on them 
and their opinions was most popular; and another to uphold 
opinions pronounced heretical before the grave assembly of 
prelates and doctors in Convocation. To this latter the 
courage of Repyngdon was not equal. Doubtless, if he re- 
turned to his abbey at Leicester after his condemnation, 
Philip Repyngdon must have been very uneasy and unhappy 
among his brethren, as an excommunicated man, and at 
Oxford he could not remain in safety. The Royal Letters 
Patent forbade anyone in the University to receive him into 
their houses, and as the Chancellor had already got into 


1 Fascic. Zizan. p. 318. 2 Jb. p. 290. 
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trouble on his account-—but had now succeeded in clearing 
himself—he could not expect much favour from him. 

It is most probable that after his condemnation Repyng- 
don did. not venture to remain either at Oxford or Leicester. 
An excommunicated person was not suffered ordinarily to be 
at large, and if it be true that the Archbishop sent express 
orders to the Chancellor to arrest the condemned doctors, 
they would naturally keep out of his way. The reply to the 
order is said to have been that the Chancellor had searched 
diligently for the condemned persons but could not find them. 
Thus assailed and threatened, Philip Repyngdon came to the 
conclusion that there was no other safe course for him but to 
make a complete and entire submission to the Archbishop. 
Accordingly he went to him, and succeeded in convincing the 
Primate that he had returned to orthodox opinions. By 
letters entered in Courtney’s Register, under October 23, he 
was restored to his scholastical acts and allowed to resume 
his place in the University.! 


It is clear, however, that a private recantation did not 
satisfy the Archbishop. What had been publicly preached 
and taught must be as publicly abjured and recanted. 
Repyngdon was therefore charged to appear before the Con- 
vocation which was about to be summoned at Oxford. On 
November 19 the Primate, his suffragans, the dignified clergy, 
and the proctors, assembled in solemn Synod at S. Frides- 
wide’s church in Oxford. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Rugge. A goodly number of Friars were doubtless present to 
enjoy their triumph over their old adversaries. There Here- 
ford and Repyngdon, the excommunicated doctors, appeared, 
and each of them made his humble and formal recantation. 
That of Repyngdon ran as follows :— 


‘In Dei nomine, Amen. I, Philip Repyngdon, Canon of the 
house of Leicester, acknowledging one Catholic and Apostolic faith, 
do solemnly condemn and abjure all heresy, and in particular those 
heresies and errors underwritten, condemned and reproved by the 
decrees canonical, and by you, most reverend father, touching which 
hitherto I have been defamed, condemning, moreover, both them 
and the authors of them ; and I do confess the same to be catholicly 
condemned. And I swear also by these holy Evangelists which I 
here hold in my hand, and do promise, never by any persuasion of 
men, nor by any way, henceforth to defend or hold as true any of the 
said conclusions underwritten, but do and will stand and adhere in 
all things to the determination of the Holy Catholic Church, and to 
yours in this behalf. Over and above, all such as stand contrary to 


1 Wood, Aunals, i. 510. 
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this faith, I do pronounce them, with their doctrine and followers, 
worthy of everlasting curse. And if I myself shall presume at any 
time to hold or preach anything contrary to the premises I shall be 
content to abide the severity of the canons.’ ! 


Upon this a public absolution was pronounced, and Repyng- 
don was completely freed from the stain of heresy.? 

The doctor now entered upon a new career. Whether he 
was actually convinced of the falsity of the opinions which he 
had taken up, or whether it was clearly shown to him by the 
vigour and earnestness of Archbishop Courtney and the bishops, 
that such opinions could not be held without great peril, cer- 
tain it is that whenever after this Repyngdon emerges into view 
it is as a vigorous upholder of the Church teaching as against 
that of Wycliffe. Like his friend Hereford,’ who became a 
member of the Carthusian Order, and Aston, and Bedeman, 
and Huntsman, who also recanted and accepted the doctrines 
reputed orthedox, Repyngdon was no longer to be found as 
a defender of the new views, either in morals or religion. 

The energy of Courtney had thus succeeded in reducing 
the whole band of doctors which a few months before looked 
so formidable and threatening to the Church. The convic- 
tions of these men could hardly have been very strong. Their 
opinions were not firmly fixed enough to withstand the buffet 
of persecution. The Archbishop caused every graduate in 
Oxford to abjure the inculpated opinions, and Wycliffism might 
seem for the moment to be utterly extinguished in the Uni- 
versity. Two years later followed the death of the great 
reformer in his parsonage at Lutterworth, and the same year 
Archbishop Courtney was again at Oxford, taking vigorous 
measures against all who were suspected of favouring these 
opinions. 

Probably his policy was now strongly seconded by Philip 
Repyngdon. The homilies written by him, which have no 
Wycliffist leaven in them, are perhaps due to this period. At 
any rate, it is pretty clear that he established a reputation not 


1 Foxe, Acts and Monuments, i. 505. 

2 Wood, ii. 500. 

5 It is asserted by Canon Pennington (p. 215) that Hereford did 
not recant. This, however, was the fact. Wood says that he had seen 
the copy of his recantation (Azmals, i. 510). Probably it was not made 
till some time after Repyngdon’s, and Hereford’s journey to Rome may 
have been made with the hope of getting the sentence removed. But 
that he did recant, and become a member of the Carthusian Order, there 
is no doubt. William Thorpe says that he recanted at Paul’s Cross, and 
became a bitter persecutor. 

4 The MS. of these is in Lincoln College Library, Oxford. 
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only for learning but also for vigorous orthodoxy. In 1393 
he was made Abbot of the Leicester Convent, and in 1397 he 
was recalled to Oxford and obtained the high dignity of the 
Chancellorship. This was the year in which Archbishop 
Arundel came down heavily upon the University in the way of 
visitation and correction. The University contended against 
the Primate’s vigorous measures by alleging a Papal bull 
of exemption from his visitation—a strange enough method 
of warding off attacks upon heretics. It is highly probable 
that this way of resistance was due to the policy of Repyng- 
don. At any rate, the University felt under some obligation 
to him, as he was re-elected Chancellor in 1400, 1401, and 1402. 
This continued promotion in the University would naturally 
bring him under royal notice, and early in his reign Repyng- 
don became chaplain and confessor to. King Henry IV. 
Among the letters of Bishop Bekyngton there is preserved 
a letter from Repyngdon to his royal charge, which, as the 
learned editor of those letters observes, does him much credit. 
He remonstrates with the King in the most outspoken way 
for not establishing justice and judgment in the land, and 
warns him of the fate of Richard II. 

‘ May God,’ he writes, ‘ take away the veil from before your eyes, 
that you may clearly perceive what, at your happy entrance into the 
kingdom of England you promised before God, and what has been 
your performance of your promises, so that you may remedy what is 
wanting, while you return thanks to God if anything has been done, 
and may God give you a heart teachable and tractable, to perform 


aright your kingly office, and to understand clearly and provide a 
remedy for the miseries of the people.’! 


That this plain speaking was not distasteful to the King 
we have a striking proof. After the battle of Shrewsbury and 
his great victory over the Percies, Henry 


‘straightway made proclamation through the whole of his army 
that if there were any servant of the Abbot of Leicester there he 
should present himself before him. Immediately there came forward 
a servant of the said abbot, to whom the King gave the ring from his 
finger, and at the same time roo shillings, bidding him go with all 
haste to the Lord Philip, the Abbot of Leicester, and not use any 
delay till he had given him the said ring, and he was thus to say to 
him : “ The King lives, having obtained victory over his enemies, 
blessed be God.” ’ ? 


Being thus under the sunshine of royal favour and Uni- 
versity distinction, and having the additional merit of having 
1 Bekyngton’s Letters (ed. Williams), i. 154. 


* Regist. Leycest. in MSS. Cotton. Vitellius F. 17. Tanner, Bid/io- 
theca, s. v. 
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abjured with zeal the opinions which he formerly advocated, 
Philip Repyngdon had not long to wait for still higher pro- 
motion. On the death of the great William of Wykeham in 
1404, Henry Beaufort, the young and talented Bishop of 
Lincoln, was translated to the see of Winchester, and Philip 
Repyngdon was raised to the see of Lincoln. It had long 
been an established custom that in the case of all translations 
the nomination to the vacated see should rest with the Pope, 
and it was therefore to Innocent VII. that Repyngdon owed 
his advancement, probably on the royal recommendation. 
His bull of promotion bears date November 17, 1404, and on 
March 29, 1405, he was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

His first act as bishop seems to have been to give a general 
licence to the graduate and non-graduate theologists of Oxford, 
and to the masters and bachelors of arts of the University to 
preach anywhere in his diocese.'' This licence is somewhat 
remarkable, inasmuch as Lollardism was certainly not extinct 
at Oxford, and inasmuch also as the licence was directly 
opposed to the policy of Archbishop Arundel, who was in 
favour of very careful restrictions being put upon all preachers. 
Some explanation may, perhaps, be afforded by an entry in 
the Bishop’s Register very soon after the commencement of 
his episcopate. This is a commission addressed to an abbot 
and convent of monks, to act as the bishop’s commissaries 
in summoning before them all ‘ false preachers’ not licensed 
by him, who, it is said, exceedingly abound in the diocese.? 
It would seem, therefore, that though some in Oxford might 
be suspected of Lollardism, there was a still worse state of 
things in the diocese of Lincoln, and the Oxford licence may 
have been an attempt to supply a pressing need arising from 
the silencing of so many preachers. 

That Repyngdon in the earlier years of his episcopate was 
strict and vigorous in repressing the Lollard preachers in his 
diocese may be inferred from the confession of William Thorpe 
made to Archbishop Arundel :— 


‘ But, sir,’ said Thorpe, ‘ by example chiefly of some whose names 
I will not now rehearse, of H., of J. P., and B.,3 and also by the 
present doing of Philip Rampington that now is become Bishop of 
Lincoln, I am now learned (as many more hereafter by God’s grace 
shall be learned) to hate and flee all such slander as these aforesaid 
men chiefly have defiled principally themselves with ; and in it, that 
in them is, they have envenomed all the Church of God. For the 


1 Wood, i. 541. 2 Reg. Repyngdon, MSS. Linc., s.a. 1405. 
3 Hereford, John Purveye, Becket. 
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slanderous revoking at the Cross of Paul’s, of H., P., and B., and 


how now Philip Rampington pursueth Christ’s people will not be 
unpunished of God.’ 


Again in a reply of the Archbishop :— 


‘ As touching Philip of Rampington that was first canon and after 
Abbot of Leicester, which is now Bishop of Lincoln, I tell thee that 
the day is come for which he fasted the even. For neither he holdeth 
now, nor will hold, the learning that he taught when he was a canon 
of Leicester. For no bishop of this land pursueth now more sharply 
them that hold the way than he doth.’ ! 


It might be thought that it was to this zeal for putting 
down heretics, and upholding those Church doctrines which 
he once impugned, that the Bishop of Lincoln owed his further 
advancement in the Church to the cardinalate. But this was 
not so. The causes which led Repyngdon to be created a car- 
dinal are somewhat intricate and obscure ; but they will repay 
investigation. 

There have been many sad episodes in the history of the 
Roman Church, and there is scarce any phase of the extremest 
moral corruption but may find its illustration in the lives of 
some of the Roman pontiffs. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Church at any period was more scandalized and degraded 
than by the conduct of the two aged Popes Benedict XIII. 
and Gregory XII., who contended with each other for the 
allegiance of Churchmen immediately before the Council of 
Pisa (1408). Both these old men were scandalous promise- 
breakers, treacherous, deceitful, and malicious. The Council 
of Pisa condemned them both with the reprobation they 
deserved. But we are here only concerned with Gregory. 
He was a Venetian nearly eighty years of age at his election. 
He had accepted the pontificate under the most solemn 
pledges that he would use every means to get rid of the 
schism, and that he would strive to the utmost to bring Bene- 
dict to resign, by himself resigning on that condition. For 
this purpose it was arranged that he should meet Benedict at 
Savona. But by shifts, tergiversation, and excuses, he con- 
trived to evade this meeting. Upon this naturally arose a 
chorus of indignation in the Church. A meeting of the 
English prelates was held at London. Certain doctors of the 
Universities also were present, and it was deliberated whether 
the payments to the Pope ought not to be withdrawn, ‘ for 
as much as contrary to his word and promise so solemnly 
made he withdrew himself from the place, where, according to 


1 Wordsworth, Z. ZB. i. 277, 281. 
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covenants, he should have been present to promote an agree- 
ment and concord in the Church.’! It was at this meeting in 
all probability that the Bishop of Lincoln earned the gratitude 
of Pope Gregory. He probably defended his position and 
made excuses for him, and perhaps it might be possible to 
suggest a reason for this. 

Robert Hallam, then newly consecrated Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and afterwards sent with Chichelé to represent the 
English Church at Pisa, had, in 1403, succeeded Repyngdon 
as Chancellor of Oxford,? and had perhaps eclipsed his fame 
at the University. Hallam was strongly opposed to the pre- 
tensions both of Gregory and Benedict, and took a leading 
part afterwards in their degradation by the Council. It was 
perhaps natural that Repyngdon should take a stand antagon- 
istic to these views, and it is probable that he was prepared 
to go to Pisa with the intention of thwarting them and of 
advocating the cause of Gregory. For on no other ground 
can the action of Gregory in creating Repyngdon a cardinal 
be accounted for. There had been a solemn compact at the 
beginning of his pontificate that neither he nor Benedict 
should create any new cardinals. This compact Gregory had 
deliberately broken, and had created (1407) four new cardinals 
—two of his nephews, his protonotary, and Brother John, a 
Dominican. This had brought upon him a torrent of re- 
proaches, and well-founded charges of treachery. But Gregory 
had doubtless calculated on this, and had deliberately resolved 
to brave it, in order, as he thought, to strengthen his cause. 
His cause indeed was weak enough. Hesummoned a council 
to meet, and so did his rival Benedict; but the preparations 
for Pisa steadily went forward, in spite of these attempts to 
divert them. Then, sadly in want of more supporters, Gregory 
ventured once more in the face of his promises to create nine 
cardinals, and among this second batch of his creating was 
Philip Repyngdon, Bishop of Lincoln. The ceremony took 
place at Siena on September 17, 1408.3 Now it is clearly 
evident that under the peculiar circumstances of the case, when 
Gregory was, as it were, contending for very life, when he knew 
perfectly well that the Council of Pisa was preparing to open 
with the most hostile determination against both the Popes— 
it is clearly evident that he would have appointed no one to 
the cardinalate at that moment except a pronounced partisan 


1 Walsingham, s.a. 1408. 

? The Chancellorship was an annual office, but the same person 
seems to have been frequently re-elected. 

3 Fleury, Ast. Eccl. vi. 315. 
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of his own cause. Such Philip Repyngdon must have been, 
and such he must have shown himself at the London Synod, 
whose deliberations were no doubt faithfully reported to 
Gregory. 

With his small following of supporters, Gregory went 
throw . the form of holding a Council as a sort of rival to 
Pis. , which had decreed his deposition. ‘In an obscure corner 
of the Venetian territory a few prelates were gathered to 
assert the indefeasible right of the old deserted Gregory XIL., 
to hear his feeble murmurs of anathema against his antagon- 
ists.'! At this miserable gathering Repyngdon was no doubt 
present. He had cast in his lot with Gregory by accepting 
the cardinalate from him, and there is no reason to suppose 
he was unfaithful to him. In fact, his only hope lay in 
holding fast to Gregory. On June 5, 1409, the Council of 
Pisa solemnly deposed both Gregory and Benedict, and 
annulled all their acts done after May 1408. As Repyngdon’s 
promotion dated after this, it was thus annulled as far as the 
act of a General Council could do it. He thus for a time 
ceased to be legally a cardinal in the view of the Church; 
but his patron did not recognize the sentence of Pisa, and 
with him he was still ‘ Cardinal-priest of SS. Nereus and 
Achilles, and a Prince of the Roman Church.? 

But by accepting this title and by adhering to Gregory, 
Repyngdon had taken a decisive step in his career, and, it 
may safely be asserted, one very injurious to himself. For 
the time was not yet when the Roman Cardinalate could be 
held in England with an English bishopric. Ten years later 
Henry Beaufort, though the uncle and trusted minister of the 
King, could not venture to attempt this, and even after another 
ten years, when he did attempt it, he came perilously near to 
a conviction under the Premunire Statute. Repyngdon did 
not attempt it. Deserting his diocese, he joined himself to 
the unbending old Venetian, who still believed himself the 
lawful Pope, and shared with him his romantic adventures. 

Among the kings and princes of his day, there was only 
one upon whom Gregory after his deposition could count on 
for support. This was Ladislaus, King of Naples. To him 
the aged prelate, fearing an attack from the Venetians, in 
whose territory he had settled himself, though they acknow- 
ledged a rival Pope, applied for aid. Ladislaus sent two 
ships and about fifty men to a port near the little town of 

1 Milman, Latin Christianity, vi. 68. 


2 The condemnatory sentence of Pisa was afterwards cancelled at 
Constance when Gregory resigned. 
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Austria where Gregory was sojourning. The Venetians, fearing 
an attempt at escape, sent men to watch his movements. The 
old prelate, in the dress of a merchant, and attended by two 
men on foot, rode calmly by the guard without being sus- 
pected. Soon afterwards his chamberlain appeared in red 
robes and with a large retinue, and was immediately assailed 
as the Pope. Meantime Gregory had reached the ships, and 
was safely conveyed to Gaeta, where he established his Court. 
He was gradually joined by the few who still held to his 
obedience, who had escaped by divers schemes from the 
jealous guardianship of the Venetians. Among these it is 
probable that the English cardinal was one. The little Court 
of the ex-Pope was very popular at Gaeta,' although its 
revenues must have been but limited. Probaby Repyngdon 
was able to draw a considerable sum from his wealthy diocese 
by means of those skilful Italian agents who understood so 
well the art of transferring English money to Italy. A short 
time after his arrival at Gaeta, he would be much interested 
in hearing that his rival, Robert Hallam, had been nominated 
a cardinal by one of the opposition Popes, John XXIII, and 
he would be able perhaps to congratulate himself that his 
own patron was somewhat more respectable than Hallam’s.? 
The agreeable sojourn of Gregory at Gaeta was not of long 
duration. He had trusted himself to the protection of King 
Ladislaus ; but Ladislaus was not inclined to befriend him 
any longer than he thought it worth his while. He made a 
secret treaty with Pope John to obtain some advantages for 
himself, and then quietly informed his former ally that it 
would be well if he quitted his territories as soon as possible. 
Gregory and his suite would have been in a sore strait had it 
not been for the devotion of the inhabitants of Gaeta. They 
unloaded some merchant-vessels of their cargo, and placed 
them at the disposal of the Pope. In these Gregory and his 
followers escaped, and finally found a shelter at Rimini, under 
the protection of Charles Malatesta. It is said that Gregory in 
his flight was accompanied by three cardinals.* Of these, with- 


1 Fleury, 100, 51. 

2 The illustrious bishop, Robert Hallam, must not be regarded as 
compromised by the iniquities of John, who nominated him cardinal. 
He and Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, were certainly nominated 
to the dignity on June 6, 1411, by Pope John; but the appointment was 
imperfect, as, the prelates being absent, no titles were assigned to them. 
As a matter of fact, they neither of them took up the title of cardinal, 
and at Constance, shortly after, Bishop Hallam denounced John in most 
scathing terms, and declared that he deserved the stake. 

8 Fleury, 100, 51. 
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out doubt, Philip Repyngdon was one. His Registers attest 
him to have been absent from his diocese at this period.'' As 
a cardinal of Gregory’s creation, and depending for his 
ecclesiastical status upon this ci-devant pope, who had been 
formally deposed by a Council, he would not find any welcome 
from either of the other antagonistic bodies. The Council of 
Pisa having refused to recognize his appointment as cardinal, 
everything was staked upon Gregory. 

It would seem that during his residence at Rimini wiser 
counsels at last prevailed with Gregory. In the fourteenth 
session of the Council of Constance (1415), Charles Malatesta 
announced that he was commissioned to lay before the Council 
the cession by Pope Gregory XII. of all his rights and claims, 
and his resignation of his office. This was welcome news to 
the Council, which had undertaken the arduous office of pro- 
curing the resignation of no less than three popes. In recom- 
pense for it the Council decreed that the cardinals created by 
Gregory should be recognized and made part of the body of 
the cardinals of Pope John, those created by the still obstinate 
Benedict remaining unrecognized. 

Repyngdon thus regained the status which had been taken 
from him by the Council of Pisa, and during the next two 
years he would doubtless be occupied in the intrigues and 
contentions prevalent at Constance, which at length resulted 
in the general recognition of Pope Martin V. He would be 
witness also to the remarkable ascendency which his rival, 
Robert Hallam, obtained over the Council, and, it may be 
hoped, lamented the untimely death of that eminent prelate. 
He would also be witness to the creation by Pope Martin of 
his predecessor at Lincoln, Henry Beaufort, to the cardinalate 
in 1417. What would probably interest him still more would 
be the news of the stern anger of King Henry V. at this pro- 
motion. For this would serve to convince him that it would 
be impossible for him to reside and act in his English see 
unless he laid aside his Roman dignity. Finding it thus in- 
compatible to hold and exercise the two offices together, 
Repyngdon would now have seriously to consider to which he 
should adhere. He would probably be conscious that he was 
in no very good odour with the Church at home, and he 
might even fear that action would be taken against him under 
the Premunire Statute should he appear in England. It is 
also not unlikely that he now found a difficulty in obtaining 


1 All the names entered for orders in Repyngdon’s Register are 
followed by the note that the person to be ordained had received letters 
dimissory for orders which might be given a guocungue episcopo catholico. 
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remittances from the revenues of his see. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, he elected to hold by his cardinalate, 
and to abandon his bishopric. In the year 1419 he resigned 
the see of Lincoln, and cut off altogether his connexion 
with the English Church. What his life after this was, and 
where he resided, we are unable to discover; but as his will 
was proved in 1424, it is probable that he lived to about that 
date. He was buried in Lincoln Cathedral, near the tomb of 
Grosseteste. 

The moral of his history seems to be an emphatic testimony 
to the mischief caused to the National Church by its con- 
nexion with the Papacy, and the consequent entanglement of 
its prelates in the senseless and discreditable disputes as to 
the right to the Papal dignity which marked that era. The 
Bishop, who was thus wasting his time in attendance upon a 
pseudo-pope, was suffering by his absence the wildest notions 
to grow and flourish in his vast diocese. It is said, fairly 
enough, that it is wrong to judge John Wycliffe by the 
opinions of the Lollards. Nevertheless, his destructive 
method of assailing Church doctrines had certainly given the 
impulse to Lollardism ; and the opinions held by the Lollards 
were certainly at least grafted upon his teaching. Just, 
therefore, in the same way that we do not hold Wycliffe re- 
sponsible for the fickleness of his chief followers, but see in 
that fickleness an indication of a defect in his teaching, so, 
although we in no wise saddle him with the mad utterances of 
the Lollards, we cannot but perceive that there was some- 
thing in his way of teaching, his violent attacks and unbridled 
utterances against Church abuses, which led naturally to 
Lollardism. A successor of Repyngdon in the see of Lincoln 
was called to have a considerable experience in dealing with 
these men, some of whose doctrines and practices, not noticed 
by Foxe, we may glance at. 

The following are given in the register of Bishop Ched- 
worth as some of the opinions held and taught by William 
Sparke and John Sparke of Somersham, in the county of 
Huntingdon. They say that crosses and images set up in 
churches ought not to be reverenced, but that rather man, whose 
extended arms represent the cross, is the true object of wor- 
ship. That the children of baptized persons need not be 
baptized, as the baptism of the parents suffices. That the 
burial of the dead in consecrated places is a superstition. 
That the priest ‘has no more power to make the body of 
Christ than he has to make straw or weeds; but that after 

the words of the priest true bread remains continually, only 
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being made the worse bread for that over it such incantations 
have been used.’ That confession to a priest is unnecessary. 
That mental prayer in the fields is as good as prayer made in 
a church. That consent alone constitutes matrimony between 
man and woman ; that no ceremony is needed, but has only 
been invented by the avarice of priests. That extreme unction 
(‘vulgarly called gressyng’= greasing) is a useless ceremony. 
That the Pope is anti-Christ, the priests his scholars, and all 
ordained persons devils incarnate. That ‘ every man is rightly 
called the Church of God, so that when any is called to answer 
before the ecclesiastical judge whether he believes in the 
Church he may safely answer “ Yes,” meaning thereby that he 
believes in man, who is the temple of God.’ ! 

The persons who held these wild views readily recanted, 
as did almost all the Lollards when animadverted on. In the 
very large number of cases recorded in the Register from 
which the above is taken, all the accused persons recanted, and 
escaped with penances more or less severe and degrading. The 
only case which terminates fatally is that of a relapsed person 
who, having once recanted, again advocated the opinions which 
he had abjured. This man’s name was James Wyllis; he 
was by trade a weaver, by birth a native of Bristol. He is 
described as ‘lettered,’ and he acknowledges that he was ac- 
quainted with the ‘ Epistles of S. Paul and the Apocalypse, 
translated into the mother tongue, and the Gospel of Luke 
also translated into English.’ He had learned his doctrine 
of a certain William Smyth, of the town of Bristol, from 
whom he bought these books, and who taught him the 
doctrine which he held, which said William Smyth had been 
judged by the Bishop of Worcester on account of his heresy, 
and handed over to the secular arm and burned. 

In the long catalogue of condemned opinions imputed 
to James Wyllis we find him holding very distinctly that the 
unworthiness of the minister hinders the efficacy of the 
Sacraments. It is doubtful whether Wycliffe formally held 
this doctrine, as there are many passages in his writings which 
appear to contradict it. But, on the other hand, there are 
many utterances of his which seem to favour it, and it would 
appear that the Lollards generally adopted it. A necessary 
corollary from this doctrine was, that what the wicked priest 
could not do the virtuous layman might do; and as it was 
held that a priest could confer orders as well as a bishop, it 
followed that a virtuous layman could confer orders, or in fact 


1 Regist. Joann. Chedworth, MSS, Lincoln. 
VOL. XIX.—NO, XXXVII. 
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that no orders at all were needed. Thus the whole Church 
system was struck at, and all things reduced to chaos and con- 
fusion by the Lollards. Social order was not exempted from 
their attacks. Wycliffe himself is said to have taught that 
‘marriages within the closest degrees of relationship are con- 
demned only by human maxims and institutions.’' Some of 
his followers, as we have seen, held that any definite marriage 
ceremony was unnecessary ; one of them teaching that it is 
‘just as lawful for a layman to have two wives, as for a priest 
to have two churches.’? Again, the peculiar views of the 
Lollards about baptism created a danger lest a generation 
should grow up without admission into the Christian Church. 

We should, therefore, be rather inclined to censure 
Repyngdon’s non-residence and negligence during the latter 
years of his episcopate than the perhaps over-violent attacks 
on the Lollards which distinguished him at first. At any rate, 
neither in his ready relinquishment of his earlier views, nor 
in his easy abandonment of his disciplinary campaign, do we 
see much ground for imputing to him firmness and decision of 
character, or any specially high qualities. 


ArT. V.—EDUCATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
HOLY ORDERS. 


1. Report of the First Conference upon the Training of Can- 
didates for Holy Orders, held in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, on April 26 & 27, 1881. (London.) 

2. Report of the Second Conference upon the Training of Can- 
didates for Holy Orders, held in the Chapter House of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, on April 12 & 13, 1882. 
(Printed for Private Circulation.) 

3. Report of the Third Conference upon the Training of Can- 
didates for Holy Oriers, held at King’s College, London, 
on Fune 26 & 27, 1884. (Printed for Private Circulation.) 


Tuis is an age of conferences. There is scarcely an interest 
of any kind but has its representative gathering, if not for 
purposes of government, at least for purposes of discussion. 
Every branch of education has its own assembly. The Con- 


1 Pennington, p. 258. 
2 Regist. Joann. Chedworth, MSS. Lincoln. 
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ference of Head Masters of Public Schools, although it did 
not meet last Christmas, has become a recognized institution 
and no mean power in the educational world. Some three 
years ago a conference of an unpretending character, in a 
different line, was organized, which has already done good 
service to the Church and is likely to do still more in the 
future—the conference of those connected with the training 
of candidates for Holy Orders. To this we propose to draw 
our readers’ attention in the present paper, making full use 
of the material provided for us in the most suggestive and 
helpful Reports that have been issued by its sub-committees. 

The constitution of the conference hitherto has been the 
following : (1) the Heads of the Theological Colleges, in- 
cluding the Missionary Colleges of S. Augustine’s, and of the 
Church Missionary Society, at Islington, and the Theological 
Colleges of the Scottish Episcopal Church, together with two 
delegates from each ; (2) one Examining Chaplain from each 
Diocese, nominated by the Bishop; (3) the Divinity Pro- 
fessors of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, who are invited 
to attend as honorary members. It must strike everybody 
that there is an unnecessarily disproportionate representation 
of the theological colleges as compared with examining 
chaplains, and although we believe that in practice no incon- 
venience has been found to result, yet we are glad to hear 
that in future the representation-ef each college and diocese 
is to be equalized, and that some other important changes 
have been made in the constitution of the Conference, which 
will, we doubt not, prove beneficial, and increase its efficiency. 
Three meetings have now been held: at Cambridge, in 1881, 
under the presidency of Dr. Westcott ; at Oxford in 1882, 
with Dr. Ince as chairman ; and this year at King’s College, 
London, under the able guidance of Dr. Wace. We do not 
propose to touch upon all the subjects to which the Conference 
has directed its attention. Our design is rather to confine 
ourselves to a few points which appear to us of special im- 
portance, and to which we are anxious to draw general 
attention. 

The first of these is the prospect of uniformity in the 
subjects for the ordination examinations. At the Confer- 
ence held at King’s College last June, an announcement 
was made that in compliance with a request from the Con- 
ference, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a very large 
majority of the Bishops, were prepared to adopt a common 
syllabus of subjects for their examinations for Deacon’s 

G2 
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Orders in their respective dioceses.' We cannot speak too 
strongly of our gratitude to their Lordships for their prompt 
and considerate action in this matter, and for their readiness 
to meet the wishes of those into whose hands falls the work 
of training the candidates who come before them at the 
Ember seasons. There has been a generous willingness to 
remove obstacles in the way of adequate preparation, which 
the Church will not be slow to appreciate. Only in order 
that our readers may realize the benefits resulting from this 
decision, it will be well to say a few words on the state of 
things that has hitherto prevailed. 

Examining chaplains have had constant cause to com- 
plain of the insufficient preparation of the candidates who 
come before them, but till now it has not always been entirely 
the candidate’s own fault. He does not generally fix upon 
his curacy until from three to six months before his ordina- 
tion, and until he has fixed upon it he is not likely to settle 
down to steady reading for his examination unless he can 
tell what subjects he will be required to take up for it. Even 
when his diocese is fixed upon, there are sometimes most 
unnecessary difficulties thrown in his way. In one diocese, if 
he inquires for the list of subjects he is liable to be informed 
that it cannot be sent to him until he has secured his title. 
In another he is told that it may be found in the Diocesan 
Calendar, which can be procured at such a place and for so 
much. We return to the consideration of the case of the 
candidate whose diocese is not yet fixed. What is the state 
of things which confronts him, for example, in the subject of 
Holy Scripture? ‘In the Old Testament nineteen dioceses 
require a special subject, while twelve only ask for a general 
knowledge. In the New Testament twenty-three require a 
special book or books, while eight do not specify a subject.’ ? 
Further than this, 


‘the dioceses which require special subjects differ in the choice of 
those subjects. In the case of the Old and New Testaments, indeed, 
it is often not so much a difference of opinion as the accident that 
while one diocese has got so far as Joshua and Judges in its course 
through the Old Testament, another which divides the Old Testa- 
ment in much the same way, has advanced as far as Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, but of course there are also more important differences,’ 3 


1 We are glad to be able to add that since the Conference was held 
the Archbishop of York has also signified his willingness to adopt the 
syllabus in question. 

2 Report of the Conference held at Cambridge, p. 37. 

3 Dbop. 38. 
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It is owing to this great want of agreement that hindrances 
have been thrown in the way of careful and extended pre- 
paration, and the tendency to rely upon ‘cramming’ in the 
few weeks before ordination has been encouraged. A 
student 


‘is looking forward to ordination at the distance of a year or more. 
He may be well off, with the temptation tospend the time in amuse- 
ment or travel ; or a poor man with the stronger temptation to spend 
it entirely in teaching, or some work for his livelihood. Is he to 
begin work for his ordination? The excuse at once suggests itself : 
“7 do not know to what diocese I am going. The subjects differ 
widely. I have no resolution to begin work till I know more defi- 
nitely what I have to do.” If it could be said tosuch a man, “ Here 
are special subjects which will be put before you in four-fifths of the 
dioceses of England and Wales,” the chances of his beginning at 
once would be materially improved. As it is now, examining chap- 
lains know too well the frequent appeal, “I did not know till a 
month ago that I was coming to this diocese and had to do this 
work.” No doubt the answer is easy, ‘ You should have waited till 
next time.” No doubt allowance ought not to be made. But it is 
difficult to press that answer ; it is difficult not to make the allowance. 
Thus it comes to pass that often the special subjects are those least 
specially prepared, and the special subject system itself, excellent as 
it is, seems hardly capable of being worked without more agreement 
in selection.’ ! 


These are the words of an eminently thoughtful examin- 
ing chaplain of considerable experience, and we heartily 
commend them to the consideration of all who would estimate 
the advantages of the change of system that is now before us. 

So far we have been considering the interests of the 
candidate for ordination who is reading without guidance 
and direction. But before leaving the subject it will be well 
to refer to the case of students at the theological colleges. 
It will be obvious to everybody how hardly the present 
system has pressed upon them. The authorities have arranged 
their course as far as possible with due regard to the probable 
wants of their students. Yet all their calculations are upset 
by ‘circumstances over which they have no control.’ To give 
an instance which came under our own notice this very year. 
In one college the subjects for lectures in the New Testament 
had been announced as the Gospel according to S. Mark, 
and the Pastoral Epistles. The students came up prepared 
to set to work, and busy looking out for ‘titles’ for the 
Trinity ordination. What was the result? A. came to the 


1 Report of the Conference held at Cambridge, p. 39. 
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principal and said that his special subject was S. Matthew, 
B. had to take up the Epistle to the. Romans, C. that to the 
Hebrews, D. Saint James and 1 and 2 Peter! So it was at 
the same time and place with the Old Testament. The 
second book of the Psalms, being the subject set in the ‘ Pre- 
liminary examination, was chosen for lectures. But here 
again a difficulty arose, for it was found that A. required the 
third and fourth books, while B. was to be examined in the 
prophecies of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and so on! 
If in sucha case A., B.,C., D., happen to be weak men and not 
to have made a special study of the books in which they are 
to be examined, the tutors will feel it incumbent upon them 
to give them private help, and the expenditure of labour is 
consequently quadrupled. If the tutors are unable to do this, 
the student has fair ground for complaint that the college 
which accepted him and promised to prepare him for Holy 
Orders has failed to give him that assistance in his intellectual 
preparation just when he needed it most. Of course it often 
happens that a man has made a direct study of his special 
books in earlier terms. Nevertheless it is perfectly possible 
for him, when he has secured his curacy (perhaps scarcely 
three months ktefore the ordination), to discover that the 
examination will take place in six weeks’ time, and that his 
special subjects are all new to him. Thus, whether we con- 
sider the interests of the tutors or those of the students it will 
be felt that the system, or want of system, hitherto in vogue, 
must have been most unsatisfactory to the theological colleges 
(institutions whose importance and efficiency is increasing 
every year), and that those connected with them have cause 
for deep gratitude to the Archbishops and the large majority 
of the Bishops who have signified their assent to common 
action in the future. This step will not only ease the labours 
of an already overworked body of tutors, but also ought materi- 
ally to improve the character of the work offered at ordination 
examinations. ; 

This last is a point on which we would lay stress, and to 
which we would draw the attention of all who have the con- 
duct of such examinations. We have already quoted the 
testimony of a chaplain to the excuse frequently offered for 
scanty knowledge of the special subjects, and to the difficulty 
that has been felt in rejecting that excuse. All this will now 
be altered. The excuse of ‘insufficient time’ will no longer 
be a fair one, and it is most earnestly to be hoped that it will 
no longer be accepted. We hail with delight the prospect of 
a common syllabus, because we verily believe that it is a 
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great step towards the universal introduction of a higher 
standard. The action of the Bishops lays upon those who 
prepare candidates for examination the corresponding respon- 
sibility of sending them up better prepared, and upon their 
own chaplains it imposes the duty. of rigorously exacting a 
competent knowledge of the subjects in which they are tested. 
What if some few, who now scrape through the examination, 
are excluded from Holy Orders altogether? It is surely to 
the interests of the Church that it should be so. The Church 
is burdened by the presence of weak men in the ministry. It 
were better, if need be, to have fewer priests, and those more 
efficient, than to acquiesce in the acceptance of ill-prepared 
men-beeause the need of workers is so great. The difficulty, 
if it be a difficulty, may be met by a judicious extension of 
lay help, or by the restoration of the Minor Orders to the 
Church, and zot¢, we most earnestly trust, by any lowering of 7 
the qualifications for Holy Orders. 7 

We have called attention at some length to the inconveni- 
ences resulting from the existing system, and the advantages 
for which we look from the proposed change, because the 
action of the Episcopal Bench is not unlikely to meet with 
hostile criticism. We are sure to hear much about ‘over- 
centralization,’ the dangers of uniformity, and the evils which 
will result from the introduction of the same subjects for ex- 
amination everywhere. We should be the last to deny that 
there are dangers, but we believe that we have sufficient 
guarantees against them in the two following facts. First, 
though the sadyects for examination are to be identical, yet it 
does not follow that the examination will be the same every- 
where. This would, perhaps, be really dangerous, as tending 
to a narrow and cramped tuition, and likely to intensify the 
desire for ‘cram’ against which we have to fight tooth and 
nail, Within reasonable limits, the more variety there is in 
the character of the papers set the better; and we most 
earnestly trust that the Bishops will not allow the council of 
the ‘ Preliminary examination ’ to supersede their own chap- 
lains, and become universal examiners. Those who set on 
foot and are responsible for the management of this exami- 
nation have greatly benefited the Church by their action ; 
but it would be a serious misfortune if their papers were 
adopted everywhere, and we quite understand and sympathize 
with the hesitation shown by many Bishops in accepting them 
in lieu of their own. It is not only that the character of the 
papers set has not always been satisfactory, but it has also 
occasionally been felt that Bishops and their chaplains really 
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know very little about those men who have been examined 
elsewhere, and only come before them during the Ember 
week for a paper in doctrine, and those devotional exercises 
which are happily becoming so much more customary imme- 
diately before the ordination. We have heard chaplains raise 
this objection : and there appears to be some weight in it, though 
the difficulty is one which might with a little care be avoided. 
Hence on all grounds we deprecate the introduction of a 
common examination, while we heartily concur in the adoption 
of common subjects for examination. The second safeguard 
against undue centralization to which we alluded is this: that 
there is no desire to extend this uniformity to the examina- 
tion held preparatory to admission to Priest’s Orders. The 
same reasons for united action do not exist in this case, and 
it is therefore desirable that there should be large variety in 
the subjects set in the several dioceses. We shall thus as far 
as possible secure a diversified learning and wide reading 
among the clergy, and guard against the dangers of narrow- 
ness, and of a dull monotony and dead level of uniformity in 
the range of subjects of which the great body of the clergy 
have any special and “ested knowledge. These two consider- 
ations ought to be carefully borne in mind, as we are per- 
suaded that they are really important safeguards which must 
be jealously guarded if the change about to be made is to be 
for the best interests of the Church at large and not merely 
for the convenience of the theological colleges, and those 
directly concerned in the work of training candidates for Holy 
Orders. 

To pass to another subject. At the Conference held at 
Oxford in 1882, a resolution proposed by the Rev. V. H. 
Stanton to the following effect was unanimously accepted :— 


‘That this Conference is of opinion that it would now be pos- 
sible for the Bishops to require from graduates of the universities 
who present themselves as candidates for Holy Orders, that they 
should have passed through a larger amount of special training than 
is involved in attendance at one or two courses of divinity pro- 
fessors’ lectures ; and requests the Committee of the Conference to 
consult with the theological faculties of Oxford and Cambridge as 
to the amount of special training which might be respectfully sug- 
gested to the Bishops as a minimum, 


We trust that before long some action may be taken in 
this direction, and that it may be found possible to require 
from all candidates for ordination evidence of a continuous 
course of theological reading, extending over some months at 
least, either at one of the universities or at a theological col- 
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lege, or under supervision deemed adequate by the Bishop. 
At present no practical result seems to have followed from 
the acceptance of this resolution, nor does the proposed con- 
sultation appear to have been held. It would be well, there- 
fore, if the Committee of the Conference was to turn its at- 
tention once more to this subject, as it is one of the utmost 
importance, and it will be a serious misfortune if the resolution 
is suffered to remain a dead letter. It is not to our credit that 
‘everywhere except in the Church of England a course of pro- | 
fessional training is required as indispensable for admission 
to the full ministry.’! We do not in the least undervalue the 
advantages resulting from the training of our candidates in the 
universities, where they mix freely with all sorts and conditions 
of men, and obtain a general culture and knowledge of men 
and things which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure in any other way. But we do feel most strongly that this 
training is in itself miserably inadequate, nay, wholly insufficient, 
for the priesthood. Deeply as we may regret the fact, yet itis } 
simple truth that ‘in the case of that large body of graduates 4 
who are ordained without passing through a theological 
college, no proof is laid before the ordaining Bishop of any 
special training for the work of the ministry.? A mere 
certificate of attendance at two courses of the divinity pro- 
fessors’ lectures is all that is required: and how little is 
implied by such a certificate all university men are painfully 
aware. Indeed it is a matter for surprise that the Bishops still 
continue to exact it. As things are now at Oxford, the 
lectures may be taken at any time after Moderations are 
passed. They are as a general rule attended at a time when 
the undergraduate has some other school in full view. His 
whole mind is given to something else. He is present at the 
lecture, but that is all ; and could, probably, tell you no more 
of the subject at the close of the course than he could at the 
beginning. Add to this the fact that the professors’ lectures 
are often far above the heads of those who are required to 
attend them, and that the subjects are treated of so exhaus- 
tively that two or three chapters only of a book of the New 
Testament sometimes occupy a whole course, and it will be 
seen that they can scarcely be considered to form an adequate 
training in, or even introduction to, the study of theology. 
In our own case we have a vivid recollection of attending a 
course by a distinguished professor. It began at the seven- 
teenth verse of the second chapter of the Epistle to the 


1 Report of the Oxford Conference. Appendix, p. 2. 2 Ibid. 
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Romans. We presume therefore that chapters i. and ii. I-16, 
had been completed in the previous course. By the middle 
of the term the Professor’s comments upon the chapter were 
exhausted, and so was our patience! All this is very well 
for advanced students, and we are not in the least complain- 
ing of the professors. Undoubtedly they are right in making 
their lectures exhaustive and in considering the wants of 
the better men; but just in proportion as they succeed in 
this, so are their lectures thereby unfitted for those listeners 
who are forced upon them by the Bishops’ insistance upon 
the certificate in the case of all candidates for Orders from 
the universities.' The difficulty may perhaps be lessened 
by the new institution of ‘readers’ to assist the professors, 
whose lectures will, we presume, be somewhat more elemen- 
tary, and therefore better fitted for the average pass men, 
from among whom the rank and file of our clergy must 
always be recruited. At present we believe that the Bishops 
would not accept the certificate of attendance at a course of 
reader’s lectures in lieu of the professor’s. It might be well 
therefore if the theological faculties were to bring the sub- 
ject under the notice of the Episcopate, and endeavour to 
secure for themselves relief from the presence of an inapprecia- 
tive audience. At Cambridge we are reminded that the 
intending graduate in Arts has offered to him 


‘ the opportunity of taking theological subjects as part of his work 
for an ordinary degree. A large and increasing number avail them- 
selves of this permission, and thus, coming under the care of 
theological professors and lecturers, make a considerable part of 
their residence at Cambridge a time of theological training for their 
future work. Hence the lectures of the divinity professors are often 
full to overflowing.’ ? 


This is perfectly true, but an experience of some years, 
and of a considerable number of men who have ‘ gone out’ in 
this ‘special’ has forced upon us the conviction that the 


1 These remarks apply more particularly to the lectures of the pro- 
fessors of Exegesis and Interpretation. The class of the professor of 
Hebrew will always be select. The professor of Pastoral Theology at 
Oxford has shown that in the subject with which he deals it is possible 
to make his lectures attractive and valuable to all comers. So also toa 
great extent has the professor of Ecclesiastical History. But we confess that 
it appears to us impossible from the nature of their subjects for the other 
professors to make their lectures practically useful to those who have had 
no previous elementary training in the methods of Biblical study, without 
allowing them to sink to the level of an ordinary lesson in Greek Testa- 
ment. 

2 Oxford Report. Appendix, p. 6. 
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examination, as at present conducted, is one which may be 
passed by men who have adsolutely no understanding of the 
subjects which they have taken up ; and we earnestly trust 
that those who are responsible for it may be induced to make 
such alterations in the character of this examination as will 
serve to exclude from a place in the list those men who have 
simply crammed up by heart the notes dictated to them by a 
judicious coach.! In the perpetual war which is carried on 
between the coaches and the ‘small but well-armed tribe of 
examiners,’ it appears to us, as lookers-on, that the coaches 
have much the best of it ! 

That something more is wanted is shown by the fact that 
even now, without the slightest external pressure brought to 
bear upon them, and sometimes in the teeth of positive dis- 
couragement, from one-third to half of the graduates ordained 
do actually supplement their university course by special pre- 
paration of one kind or another. We have taken some pains 
to procure statistics on this subject, and we think that our 
readers will be surprised at the number of graduates who thus 
voluntarily secure for themselves a further training beyond 
that which the university (gua university) offers to them. 
There are on an average some four hundred Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates ordained yearly. In the spring of the 
present year there were no less than a hundred and seventy 
at the various theological colleges, and as in most, if not all, 
cases the course lasts for one year, the number at any given 
period may fairly be taken as the proportion of the yearly 
supply of candidates for ordination. Besides these there 
must be a considerable number of men who pass out in the 
Honour Theology Schools at both of our older universities ; 
and to this must be added a fair sprinkling of candidates who 
read for Holy Orders under the guidance of some parish 
priest. Thus according to these calculations the number of 
graduates who thus secure a definite preparation of some 
sort or other must fall very little short of two hundred, or 
one-half of the whole number ordained from Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

It must be remembered that this is done with very little 
encouragement from the Bishops ; in the face of the imme- 
diate wants of incumbents who are clamouring for curates 


1 We do not want to make sweeping and unjustifiable accusations, 
but we stand by no means alone in the opinion that something is radi- 
cally wrong in the character of this examination, and that not infrequently 
men succeed in passing, ‘the depth of whose ignorance scarcely any 
plumb-line can fathom.’ 
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and offering large stipends ; and in spite of the grumbles of 
paterfamilias at the extra expense involved by the delay of 
ordination. With everything against them, the candidates 
themselves have done all in their power to secure an efficient 
preparation ; and the greatest credit is due tothem. If, thus 
unaided and without encouragement, nearly half of them 
already provide for themselves this preparation, surely it only 
requires a very little pressure on the part of the Bishops to 
secure it for the remainder. If the American Church can 
insist on a three years’ course of theological training after 
the degree of B.A. is taken, is it too much to ask our Bishops 
to require a course of one year? We shall be told that it is 
impossible to exact this, because of the additional expense it 
would involve ; and the money difficulty will be brought up 
as an excuse for saying ‘ Von possumus. In answer to this 
we would urge that even now a deserving candidate seldom 
fails to obtain the assistance of an exhibition at one or other 
of the theological colleges, covering from one to two-thirds of 
the expense of residence. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
how largely help is granted to students who are in need of it; 
but the following facts, which are taken from the Official 
Year-Book of the Church of England for 1883 and 1884, 
speak for themselves. At Ely 300/. a year is offered for 
bursaries to help deserving students, 250/. being thus ex- 
pended in 1882. At Wells 130/. was thus employed in the 
same year. At Lichfield four or five exhibitions of about 
40/. a year are given away by examination every Michael- 
mas ; besides which, there is an exhibition of 30/ given to a 
student recommended by the principal. At Cuddesdon 
‘students were helped during the year to the extent of 220/’ 
At Lincoln, ‘during the year 1881, pecuniary assistance 
amounting to 595/. 6s. 8d. was given in one form or another, 
in bursaries of 50/. and under, to students needing and de- 
serving it.’ At Leeds there are four exhibitions of 80/. at 
the disposal of the vicar. At Chichester a fund has been 
formed for the assistance of poor students at the college, and 
50/. a year is distributed in exhibitions. At Gloucester there 
is one exhibition of 30/.; at Truro one of 60/.; and at Salis- 
bury exhibitions of the value of 40/. a year are occasionally 
offered to graduates. In some instances the exhibitions are 
for the benefit of non-graduate students, but at least half of 
the total sum goes to enable graduates to supplement their 
university career by a course at a theological college. The 
figures are striking, and, we fancy, will be new to many. 
But having thus recognized how much is actually being done 
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already, we must proceed to say that far more is required, and 
that far more ought to be done. It is therefore a subject for 
congratulation that at the Conference held in London this 
year a committee was appointed ‘to consider and report upon 
the desirability of obtaining larger pecuniary resources for 
the education of suitable candidates for ordination.’ The 
question is really one for laymen, and ought to be brought 
more generally under their notice. The laity are very 
closely interested in the maintenance of an efficient clergy, 
as they avail themselves of their ministrations. And as for 
the most part the endowment of the clergy is provided for 
by the piety and liberality of past generations, so that of the 
present generation ought to be extended so as to assist in 
the proper training of the clergy. The laity ought to insist 
that the clergy should be properly trained, and so insisting, 
ought to do all that lies in their power to furnish the means. 
There are some who do this nobly already ; but how few in 
comparison with the many who do nothing! If the lists of 
those who contribute to the exhibition funds of the various 
theological colleges were examined, we strongly suspect that 
it would be found that a very large proportion of the total 
came out of the pockets of the clergy, And why is the 
Ordination Candidates’ Exhibition Fund suffered to languish 
so grievously ? 

One other point deserves to be noticed in this connexion. 
It is a matter for very grave regret that the Cathedral Com- 
missioners have not adopted a bolder and more liberal policy 
with regard to the recognition of the theological colleges, in 
cases where these exist under the shadow of a cathedral. 
Chichester, Wells, Salisbury, Lichfield, Gloucester, Lincoln, 
Ely, Truro—each of these has a theological college more or 
less closely connected with the cathedral ; and of how many 
of these will be found that the Commissioners deign to take 
the slightest notice in their Reports? What was wanted wasa 
bold recognition of their existence and of the work that they 
have done (extending in some instances over more than forty 
years), and provision for their endowment in some form or 
other, whether by attaching a canonry to the principalship, 
or by a recommendation to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for the re-endowment of prebendal stalls. There is no need 
that precisely the same plan should be adopted in every case; 
but we have no hesitation in saying that the Commission has 
not treated the colleges fairly, and that the value of its re- 
commendations is seriously diminished by its failure to seize 
the opportunity of giving them a permanent and enduring 
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position. Had it done so, and secured an endowment for 
them, it would at once have set free a considerable sum which 
might have been utilized as a permanent exhibition fund, and 
thus have materially assisted in the solution of the money 
difficulty of which we have been speaking. 

But be this as it may, we think that we have succeeded 
in showing (1) that even at present the said money difficulty 
is not a very pressing one; and (2) that with a little exertion 
and a determined effort it would disappear altogether. If 
only the Bishops were firm in insisting upon the requirement 
of a course of theological training, candidates would secure it 
somchow. Paterfamilias will save his pocket as long as he 
can; but if once he becomes convinced that the Bishops are 
in earnest, he will not refuse his son the extra 50/. or 100/, 
which is all that would be required. United action anda 
resolute stand at the first is all that is needed, and then the 
thing will be done, and there will be nothing more heard 
about the difficulty whatever. 

Another most important subject to which the attention of 
the Conference has been drawn is that of the training during 
the Diaconate. At the Oxford Conference a resolution was 
passed on the motion of the Rev. Prebendary Gifford, D.D., 
to this effect: ‘That it is very desirable that systematic 
training, especially in the subject of homiletics, should be 
continued during the period of the Diaconate; and that this 
subject be referred to the consideration of a committee to be 
nominated by the Committee of the Conference.’ In ac- 
cordance with this, a sub-committee was appointed, whose 
Report was laid before the Conference which met this year. 

The two most important features in this Report appear 
to us the following: (1) the recommendation that candidates 
should be examined twice during their diaconate, two or three 
books being taken up at the end of the first half-year, and 
two or three more at the end of the second; (2) the delibe- 
rately expressed opinion of the committee in favour of lectures 
to candidates for Priest’s Orders as both practicable and de- 
sirable. On each of these we desire to say a few words. 
With regard to the first, the plan recommended is already 
at work in some few dioceses, and the results are so satis- 
factory that it is a matter for surprise and regret that it has 
not been universally adopted before now. Unnecessary and 
imaginary difficulties are sometimes raised against it, as that 
of extra expense to the candidate, involving perhaps a long 
journey to the cathedral city, which, it is further supposed, is 
most inconveniently situated. We call this an imaginary 
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t for difficulty, because it is easily avoided by the simple expedient 
thich of sending the papers to the various rural deans, and asking 
and them to superintend the examination of any candidate in 
oney their respective deaneries, and to forward the papers to the 
examining chaplains afterwards. Thus the deacon is put to 
eded no more trouble and expense than is involved in the journey 
culty to his rural dean’s house, which is probably at no great 
rtion distance; and there is further the incidental advantage of 
se bringing the said rural dean into closer and more immediate 
nent relations with the younger clergy than he might otherwise 
ve it secure. As to the plea that this plan gives a little more 
s he trouble to the examining chaplains than the more familiar 
$ are one of crowding the examination into the few days before 
004, ordination, the answer is not difficult. The chaplain exists 
nda for the sake of the candidate, and not the candidate for the 
1 the sake of the chaplain. 
eard The advantages of the arrangement here advocated are 
not merely that by thus dividing the subjects to be mastered 
yn of into two portions, a more thorough treatment of each can be 
ring insisted upon, but also that the deacon is encouraged to begin 
was his ministerial life by forming habits of reading. <A year is 
hee a long time to look forward to, and if a man feels that he has 
1atic aclear year before his next examination, and that possibly 
1 be many of the subjects in which he will then be examined cover 
this ground which is already familiar to him, there is no induce- 
o be ment held out to him to set to work at once.! There are a 
ac- multitude of calls of various kinds upon his time: sermons, 
hose meetings, societies, pastoral visits, all these crowd upon him. 
ar. His intentions are excellent, but time and strength are limited, 
pear and something must go to the wall, and that something is 
lates probably his reading, to the imperative necessity of which he 
hree is (perhaps naturally) not fully alive as yet. Now, were he 
and told at the time of his ordination as deacon that in four or 
libe- six months’ time he would be called upon to pass an exami- 
ures } ‘nation in such subjects as these: (1) S. John’s Gospel, cc. 
de- xiii._xxi., with Introduction (Dr. Westcott, in the Speaker's 
rds. Commentary) ; (2) Butler’s Analogy, Part I.; and (3) The Life 
ady and Times of S. Anselm, by Dean Church; and that six 
atis- months later he would be expected to possess an accurate 
has 
and ‘1 In some cases, by the way, it is impossible for him to begin on his 
that special subjects at once. A friend of ours who was ordained only last 
long Lent was anxious to do so, but was prevented by the fact that the subjects 
2 were not yet fixed! \t should be added that the diocese in which this 
d, is happened has long had a bad reputation for the slovenliness of all the 
lary arrangements connected with the ordination. 
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knowledge of (1) The Book of Daniel; (2) The Epistle to 
the Galatians ; and (3) Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Book v.,' 
he would, we think, be much more likely to feel that, what- 
ever else went to the wall, his reading must not. Time would 
be found for it somehow, so that the habit of reading would 
be formed. And the habit thus formed would remain when 
the exigencies of examination no longer overshadowed him. 
We are thankful for this opportunity of recording our delibe- 
rate conviction that one great reason why habitual, systematic 
study is the exception and not the rule among the clergy is 


this, that they have never been encouraged to form habits of — 


study in the early days of their ministry. The committee, 
whose Report we are considering, state that they 


‘do not regard it as within their province to notice the hindrances 
to study during the diaconate which exist in many cases ; but they 
record their conviction that they are serious, and need to be dealt 
with by the Episcopal authority, with which alone power of efficient 
interference rests. They believe that, speaking generally, the Bishops 
may enforce any reasonable standard of requirements by the exami- 
nation which is in their hands.’ 


With these remarks we heartily concur, and long to see 
some exercise of Episcopal authority, insisting that deacons 
should be treated as deacons, and recognizing the necessity 
of making provision for the continuance of their education 
and training for the priesthood. 

On the question of lectures, it is important not merely to 
know that they have been actually tried in a few dioceses, but 
to have the testimony of the examining chaplains of London 
and Winchester to the improvement of the men’s work since 
their establishment. The following statements show what is 
being done in the dioceses referred to :— 


‘In London a course of lectures on Butler’s Analogy was given 
last year by the Dean of Westminster, in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and is being repeated this year. Six lectures on the Pastoral Office 
and Work were delivered by the Bishop of Bedford in S. Paul’s 
Chapter House, in October.last. In both cases the attendance was 
good, and the advantage to deacons unquestionable.’ 


At Winchester, in the summer and autumn of 1883, the 
following lectures were given: July 12,11 A.M., Romans ; 
2.15 P.M., Isaiah. September 13, 11 A.M., Romans ; 2.15 P.M., 
Isaiah. October 11, 11 A.M., Romans; 2.15 P.M., Hooker, 
Book I. November 8, 11 A.M., Romans; 2.15 P.M., Isaiah. 


1 These are the subjects actually set in the Winchester diocese in the 
present year. 
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Three similar courses have been already given on the 
work of three successive half-years, January 1882—April 
1883. There has been an attendance varying from eight to 
sixteen. 

There are some dioceses in which it would perhaps be 
impossible to adopt the plan, but everywhere an introductory 
lecture or two might with great advantage be given to the 
deacons on the day after their ordination, directing their 
attention (as is suggested in the Report before us) to the leading 
divisions of each subject and the more difficult points: sug- 
gesting heads under which the students should arrange their 
notes and giving advice as to books to be used ; and offering 
personal guidance and encouragement as opportunity may 
allow. While in large centres and in towns where there are 
many curates, such as Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Nottingham, Sheffield, and Tyneside, there ought 
to be no difficulty whatever in starting courses of lectures to be 
delivered at regular intervals. All that is wanted is (1) a 
competent lecturer, and (2) that the Bishop should recommend 
attendance in all cases, and zvszs¢ upon it with the weaker men. 
We lay stress upon this last point, as unless pressure is brought 
to bear upon them, we fear that the men who need the help 
most will be just the ones who will avail themselves of it least. 
If attendance is purely optional a certain number of the 
better men who are already interested in their work will be 
regular and attentive listeners, but the weaker vessels will be 
irregular and will suffer any little hindrance to interfere with 
their attendance until they finally slip away altogether. So 
long as everything is left to the energy and zeal of a few 
private individuals things will remain unsatisfactory. Let the 
system of lectures be recognized and encouraged, and started 
by the Bishops in several dioceses, and we believe that the 
results will thoroughly reward them for their enterprise. We 
are glad also to avail ourselves of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing a hope that the Bishop of Lichfield’s plan of offering 
prizes for the encouragement of study among the younger 
clergy will be persisted in, and more widely adopted. The 
results at first may not be encouraging. But if we only per- 
severe and try all plans, we are sure to succeed at last, and the 
saying of the seventeenth century may once more become 
true: ‘Clerus anglicanus stupor mundi.’ 

Besides the points upon which we have touched in this 
paper several other topics of great importance have been 
dealt with by the Conference, notably ‘the relation of the 
devotional discipline of candidates for Holy Orders to their 
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intellectual and practical training. The subject came before 
the Conference last June, being introduced by a thoughtful 
paper from Canon Furse, and in the debate which followed 
there was much that was instructive and helpful. It would, 
however, be impossible to deal with it adequately in a brief 
section at the close of an article. It requires a paper to 
itself, and we only mention it here in case our readers might 
think us neglectful of what is after all the most important as 
it is the most difficult part of the training of candidates for 
Holy Orders. 


ArT. VI—SOCIALISM AT HOME. 


. Lectures on the Industrial Revolution in England. By the 
late ARNOLD TOYNBEE, Tutor of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford. Together with a short Memoir, by B. Jowett, 
Master of Baliol College, Oxford. (London, 1884.) 

. Progress and Poverty: an Enquiry into the Cause of Indus- 
trial Depressions and of Increase of Want with Increase 
of Wealth; the Remedy. By HENRY GEORGE. (Lon- 
don, 1882.) 

. Social Problems. By the same. (London, 1884.) 

The Historical Basis of Socialism in England. By H.M. 
HYNDMAN. (London, 1884.) 

. Six Centuries of Work and Wages: the History of Eng- 
lish Labour. By JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 
‘(London, 1884.) 

. The State in Relation to Labour. By W.STANLEY JEVONS, 
LL.D., F.R.S. (London, 1882.) 

7. Land Nationalization: its Necessity and its Aims. By 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. Third edition. (London, 
1882.) 


THE sudden and somewhat unexpected revival of Socialism 
on the Continent, with its reflex action in this country, has 
been the cause of considerable astonishment and alarm of 
late. As the rare though regular return of certain atmospheric 
phenomena takes people invariably by surprise because of 
their imperfect acquaintance with meteorological science and 
statistics, or because they are too much dominated by fixed 
ideas of their own to follow natural events in the order and 
frequency of their appearance, so too the partial ignorance 
of sociological laws or the wilful ignoring of premonitory 
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signs of coming storms in the social atmosphere takes people 
by surprise each time of their reoccurrence. The calm, un- 
prejudiced observer of social phenomena expects these cycles of 
Socialistic agitation at given intervals, as he foresees, whilst he 
regrets, the regular return of monetary crises in the commercial 
world, The intermittent enthusiasms and spasmodic efforts— 
lawful or unlawful, rational or the reverse—of the would-be im- 
provers of society follow the same law, called by modern scien- 
tists the ‘rhythm of motion,’ which is exemplified in the alter- 
nate action and reaction of all other energies in man and nature. 
After the temporary lull which succeeded the force and 
fervour of the bourgeois revolution in France and its counter- 
part in the agitation connected with the Reform Bill in this 
country from 1830 to 1832 came the Social Democratic revo- 
lution on the Continent of Europe, coinciding with the Chartist 
movement in England from 1848 to 1849. After remaining 
in abeyance by reason of the middle-class ascendency for 
another eighteen years, the Social Democratic movement re- 
vived in 1864 with the agitation of Lassalle in Germany and 
the almost contemporaneous formation of the Internationale in 
London. After an elapse of nearly the same number of 
years the Socialist movement has been gaining fresh strength 
both at home and abroad during the last year or two, and is 
at this very moment attracting universal attention. But it 
does not follow that, because the recurrence of the danger is 
constant and regular, it is, therefore, to be disregarded or 
made light of, especially if we recollect that during each 
epoch of its reappearance Socialism assumes a more formidable 
and menacing attitude, more especially in its most recent 
manifestations and successful attempts to terrorize society. 
Only two years ago Karl Blind, in a well-known German 
Review, discussed the comparative freedom of England from 
Socialistic agitation, giving the usual reasons—constitutional 
forms of government, a free press, and liberty of speech—as 
the cause of this remarkable fact. Such an article would 
scarcely be written now, for the aspect of affairs has entirely 
changed for the time being. No one can read the account of 
the crowded meeting at S. James’s Hall to hear the discussion 
between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Hyndman on the merits of 
Socialism without being convinced that the general interest 
taken in the subject and the intensity of feeling among English 
Socialists have increased considerably of late. No one can 
read the descriptions of the triumphal progress of Mr. Henry 
George through the provinces without recognizing the fact of 
a widespread sympathy with his opinions in the centres of 
H2 
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industry, such as Bolton, Newcastle, and Dundee, where town- 
halls and temperance-halls were willingly thrown open to 
vast crowds who rushed in to hear the author of Progress 
and Poverty, whilst ministers of religion and magistrates were 
gravely presiding over the proceedings. No one can glance 
over the principal organs of the Socialist party, or read the 
controversial pamphlets, or run his eye down the long list of 
names of places and subjects appointed for discussion under 
the auspices of the Democratic Federation, without feeling 
convinced that both in the press and on the platform the 
exponents of English Socialism are wielding an immense 
power over the masses of the people. The unprecedented 
growth of Socialistic opinions and the uneasiness of feeling 
it gives rise to in every quarter shows itself in a variety of 
ways: in the speeches and writings of politicians and econo- 
mists seriously discussing the merits and demerits of ‘ State 
Socialism’ ; in a series of papers and articles, signed by names 
of weight and importance, dealing with the subject in the 
leading reviews and periodicals of the day; in the disputa- 
tions carried on at the Universities, where opportunities are 
given to the leaders of Socialism, such as Messrs. Morris, 
George, and Hyndman, to defend their theses on the recon- 
struction of society; and, lastly, in the revival of Christian 
Socialism, a shadow indeed of its former self in this country, 
inferior in mental calibre, though not in enthusiasm, and thus 
helping to swell the current of the Socialistic agitation. 

Such are some of the indications of the rising tide of 
Social Democracy at home, the existence of which was doubted 
by many until quite recently, although a strong undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction, unnoticed by the general public, has been 
running on for some time below the surface. 

The source of this spreading discontent, as on the Conti- 
nent, is the real or supposed helplessness and hopelessness of 
the masses in materially improving their social condition, to 
do so at least relatively to the vast accumulation of wealth 
among the small number of those who monopolize cultured 
leisure and refined luxuries. The contrast between the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty are in fact nowhere greater than 
here, nor are there wanting many other of the elements of 
social revolution! in the opinion of those who make revo- 
lutions. 


1¢Here in brief is our present position,” says Mr. Hyndman in his 
pamphlet on Zhe Coming Revolution (pp. 15, 16) :— 

‘First. In no civilized country in the world is there such a monopoly 
of the land as in Great Britain. 
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Asa matter of fact we cannot help noticing that the links 
which formerly united the lords of the soil with the agricultural 
labourer, and the heads of the factory with the ‘hands’ em- 
ployed in it, are growing weaker every day. Class prejudices 
and class antagonisms are growing apace; the gap between 
rich and poor, high and low, is widening as land and capital 
are being concentrated in a few hands, leaving the ‘ have-nots’ 
in the majority and putting an excessive strain on existing 
social relations. English Socialism is still in the ‘chrysalis 
state,’ but its advocates look forward boldly and hopefully to 
its full development, when, by means of education and agita- 
tion, the British workman shall have attained to that degree 
of generalizing power and revolutionary passion the total or 
partial absence of which in times past have retarded the pro- 
gress of Socialism in this country heretofore. These sanguine 
anticipations, where the wish evidently is father to the thought, 
may not be well-founded. Nevertheless there is enough of 
truth in them to inspire every wellwisher of social peace with 
anxiety, if not with alarm, in watching the steady progress of 
the movement. The immediate danger to society at present 
comes not from the rapid increase of numbers in the ranks of 
Socialism (that probably is greatly exaggerated), but from the 
rapid spread of Socialist ideas among a large and growing 
class of persons who have cause to be dissatisfied with the 
social situation, and are therefore predisposed already in 
favour of such teaching, as well as the readiness with which 
Socialistic criticisms of the existing order are accepted by a 
good many well-meaning but not wisely discriminating per- 
sons from sheer excess of sympathetic sentimentalism. 


‘ Second. In no country are capital, machinery, and credit so concen- 
trated in the hands of a class. 

‘ Third. In no country is there such a complete social separation 
between classes. 

‘ Fourth. In no country is the contrast between the excessive wealth 
of the few and the grinding poverty of the many so striking. 

‘ Fifth. In no country is the machinery of government so entirely in 
the hands of the non-producing classes, or are the people so cajoled out 
of voting power and due representation. 

‘ Sixth. In no country are the people so dependent for their necessary 
food on sources of supply thousands of miles away. 

‘ Seventh. In no country is it so difficult for a man to rise out of the 
wages-earning class. 

‘ Eighth. In no country of the world is justice so dear, or its adminis- 
tration so completely in the hands of the governing classes, who make the 
laws.’ 

This description of the present position is evidently exaggerated and 
in one or two points untrue ; still we give it as it stands, as the view of 
society taken from the Socialist standpoint. 
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For these reasons it is the duty of the Church to take 
note of the movement, to measure its strength, and calmly 
and cautiously to consider its character and its cause. In this 
way it is only possible to counteract some of its baneful influ- 
ences over untutored minds and to direct aright the enthu- 
siasm of those who sympathize with the popular cause. For 
this purpose we have, in the present paper, endeavoured to 
collect into one point of view the facts of the movement, chiefly 
as materials for forming conclusions from the observer's stand- 
point, without establishing any theories of our own. 

To form a right concept of Socialism we must not leave 
out of our range of view, though we can only touch slightly 
upon, those cognate movements, such as State Socialism, co- 
operation, trades unionism, and Christian Socialism, which 
help in either retarding or accelerating the main current. 

‘State Socialism’ is a suspected term because of its foreign 
associations, but the thing signified by it has always existed 
in this country, though not under that name. It is nothing 
else but ‘a system of adjustments and compromises founded 
upon experience and trial,’ rendered necessary by modern 
‘complications of social relations, and is justified on the 
ground that ‘ when a country has arrived at a certain state of 
social disorganization... .the State is justified in passing any 
law, and even in doing any single act, which, without ulterior 
consequences, adds to the sum total of happiness.’' Hence 
Acts for regulating the hours of labour in the case of women 
and children, and others to protect even male adults engaged 
in hazardous pursuits, such as shipping and mining; hence 
the passing of Employers’ Liabilities Acts and the numerous 
statutes comprehended under the Factory and Workshops 
Act, which Mr. Jevons calls the brightest achievement of 
legislation in this or any other country, having the health and 
welfare of the working people for its sole object ; hence, too, 
the passing of the Land Acts, Agricultural Holdings Acts, 
and others framed with a view to improve the condition of 
those engaged in agricultural industry. Foreigners, even in- 
telligent foreigners, are at a loss to account for this ‘serious 
progress’ of State Socialism in England. M. Léon Say, in his 
Conférences faites au Cercle Saint-Simon, and since published 
in book form, makes an attempt to show why this ‘ Benjamin 
of centralization’ should have been able to find a home in 
England during the last twenty years and to be adopted by 

1 Jevons, Zhe State in Relation to Labour, pp. 7-12 and fassim ; and 


compare State Socialism and the Nationalization of the Land, by the 
Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., pp. 6, 9-11, and 21. 
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the party which is least inclined to sacrifice personal freedom 
to the advantages of benevolent State despotism. The reasons 
he gives, however, are more ingenious than convincing. It is 
owing, he says, to the union of Manchester economics with 
Radical politics, inaugurated by Richard Cobden and con- 
summated by Mr. Gladstone. But this fails to account for 
similar proclivities in favour of Imperialistic Socialism in the 
late Lord Beaconsfield and the Tory democracy of the present 
day.' The real truth of the matter is this: that an awakening 
of the public conscience has taken place, which demands a 
stricter regulation of economic relations by authority, so as to 
remove some of the evils attributed to the /azssez-faire system. 
This revival of a public sense of responsibility reacts on govern- 
ment irrespective of party bias. Hence, to use the words of 
Mr. Goschen in his opening address at the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution— 


‘the attitude of the public mind towards /aissez faire on the one 
hand and State action on the other has entirely changed in the 
present day. Liberty is made to yield to the claims of morality, 
and the demand of the public for that regularity and security which 
it is believed central agencies alone could secure has contributed 
largely to this acquisition by the central authorities of many businesses 
hitherto left to local and private enterprise.’ ? 


The Report of the Crofters Commission, lately published, 
is a forcible illustration of this tendency.* The commission of 


1 See a remarkable article on ‘Conservatism and Socialism, by 
W. H. Mallock, in the Wational Review for January 1884, and with it 
compare an article on ‘ Democracy and Socialism,’ by the Hon. George C. 
Brodrick, in the Vineteenth Century for April 1884, indicating the relative 
position of aristocracy and democracy and Socialism respectively. 

* See his speech reported in the 7zmes, November 3, 1883. 

3 Referring to the evils arising from the present system of land tenure, 
the Report in the concluding portion says, ‘ The severance of the work- 
ing classes from the benefits and enjoyments of property (certainly one 
of the elements of civilization, morality, and public order), and their pre- 
carious and dangerous condition as dependents on capital and mere 
recipients of wages, is a question which engages the reflections of those 
who reason and of those who govern’ (p. 109 of the Report). What the 
commissioners propose as a remedy is, among other things, ‘the recogni- 
tion, improvement, and enlargement of the zownship, which is nothing 
less than the ancient Highland village community, defined in the Report 
(p. 17) as ‘simply a farm or part of a farm occupied in common or in 
division by several tenants.’ Of this proposal, which, the Zzmes said, 
would probably be ‘ considered a mischievous and unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the rights of property and the natural operation of economic 
laws, Fustice, the organ of the Socialist party, says, ‘ To our minds the 
crofters are more likely to throw the Report, its pitiful provisions, and all, 
in the face of men who injure them by delay, and then insult their poverty 
by such twaddle.’— Fustice, May 5, 1884. 
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inquiry lately appointed for the consideration of working men’s 
dwelling-houses is another step in the same direction. 

But such forms of State Socialism, on the principle Salus 
populi suprema lex, so far from endangering the safety of 
society, become rather a source of security ; for it is the 
moral force of such acts of disinterested legislation on his 
behalf which has produced in times past, and is producing still 
more so in the present day, that amount of confidence in the 
governing classes and distaste of revolutionary methods of 
social improvement which are the peculiar characteristics of 
the English working man. For this reason, too, we may add, 
such efforts of social reform are invariably condemned by the 
/ apostles of Socialism, since they are calculated more than 
" anything else to weaken their own cause. Co-operation and 
combination by means of trades unions differ essentially both 
in their principles and aims from communistic attempts of 
industrial organization. Still, as co-operation professes to be 
an attempt ‘ peacefully to revolutionize the industrial popula- 
tion, and since the advocates of trades unionism see in the 
latter ‘the germ of an international union of labour partner- 
ships,’ which would lead to the ultimate solution of the social 
problem, we must not pass over these two forms of industrial 
association.! 

Co-operation has been called a new factor in modern English 
life, but its progress has been rapid and its aims are far-reach- 
ing. ‘The collective workshop’ and ‘collective ownership of 
land’ are enumerated by Mr. E. Vansittart Neale, one of the 
veterans of co-operation, in the preface to the last Co-operative 
Congress Report as among ‘the more mature forms of 
association,’ whilst the ‘associated home’ is described as ‘ the 
keystone of the social arch. But the contrast between co- 
operation and Utopian Socialism is clearly laid down in the 
Co-operative Manual, edited by the same writer, when he 
shows that not by means of sweeping changes, but by a ‘process 
of peaceful evolution’ co-operators are to get ‘ that collective 
property of the soil and instruments of labour which the party 
calling themselves social democrats and collectivists propose 


1 At the congress of both the co-operators and the trades unionists 
the subject of Land Nationalization was fully discussed, and at the late 
congress of co-operators held in Derby a deputy of the trades unionists 
said ‘he believed that co-operative production would ultimately emanci- 
pate the working men.’ See Co-operative News, June 14, 1884, p. 520. Cf. 
Report of the Trades Union Congress held in Nottingham, September 1883, 
Pp. 37, 38; also English Socialism (the Co-operative System of Society), 
by Henry Travis, M.D. (Manchester : Heywood). Dr. Travis is a disciple 
of Owen, the co-operative Socialist of the last generation. 
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to attain by throwing themselves headlong into a current 
certain to carry them further and further from it—the stream 
of violent change.’ But the contention against unlimited com- 
petition is still maintained. ‘ Human work ought to be carried 
on upon a system not of struggle, but of fellowship.’ ‘The 
deliverance of mankind from the evils produced by competi- 
tive selfishness in the spirit of Christ’s teaching constitutes the 
ideal of co-operation.’ ‘Its danger and its safety depend on 
the absence or presence of the spirit of unity promised in the 
New Testament.’ It is this religious aspect of the subject 
which commends it especially to the consideration of Church- 
men, who probably will bear in mind the weighty words of 
the Bishop of Durham. ‘If it is successful (2.2. co-operation) 
it will work a beneficent, social, and economic revolution of 
the widest scope—a revolution, moreover, so conducted as to 
leave no heritage of suffering and no aggravation of bitterness 
behind.’ 
Trades unionism at one time was almost the only form of 
Socialism in this country, though nowadays thorough trades 
unionists are as anxious to keep clear from the taint of Socialism 
as thorough co-operators court the appellation. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, who is still a leading co-operator, in a late contribu- 
tion to the Century Magazine, has shown how events have 
entirely falsified the gloomy anticipations and suspicious fears 
of those who opposed their legal recognition some years ago. 
No doubt there were grounds for this apprehension in the early 
history of trades unionism, but the general attitude of the 
leading trades unionists now, whether in Parliament or on the 
platform, and that of their representatives sent to discuss 
social questions at home and abroad, has been so cautious 
and conscientiously free from anything like anti-social ten- 
dencies as to call forth the admiration of their former enemies, 
and for the same reason expressions of severe disapprobation 
from their former friends.' The chief object of trades unions, 
apart from their character as friendly aid societies, is to give 
force to the just claims of labour, and at the same time to 
watch, by means of a Parliamentary Committee, over the con- 
duct of Bills through the legislature as far as they touch the 
welfare of their own class. The simple enumeration of subjects 
referred to in the Report of.the Parliamentary Committee 
presented at the last annual congress at Nottingham may 
convey an idea of the wide area thus occupied. It mentions, 


1 See Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by James E. Thorold Rogers, 
pp. 497, 523, 546, 564; and cf. Hzstorical Basts of Socialism in England, 
by H. M. Hyndman, p. 287. 
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among others, the Employers’ Liabilities Act Amendment 
Bill, the Patents for Inventions Bill, the Payment of Wages 
in Public Houses Prohibition Bill, the Factory and Work- 
shop Act Amendment Bill, &c. &c. So far from per- 
petuating the tradition of antagonisms by means of strikes, 
the trades unions of to-day are rather in favour of arbitra- 
tion. Their delegates now form an important element in the 
‘system of conciliation,’ and this tone of moderation in the 
representatives of labour has gained for them the respect of 
Churchmen, some of whom have expressed their readiness to 
co-operate with them in advancing the welfare of the people. 
The friendly feeling expressed by the principal speakers at 
the Church Congress in 1877; the remonstrance called forth 
against certain rash statements in pamphlets on strikes, &c., 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
from the present Dean of Manchester and other clergy in 
1879; the appointment of a committee of clergy on ‘ Tyades 
Unions and the Church,’ which led to an arrangement for 
‘ public conferences between clergymen, employers of labour, 
workmen, and others interested in social questions,’ held at the 
Chapter House at S. Paul's Churchyard in May 1881—these 
are some instances illustrating a new phase in the relationship 
of the Church to trades unions and labour generally, which we 
feel inclined to believe is a significant fact in connexion with 
the subject now under consideration. 

The ‘party of discontent,’ as represented by the Demo- 
cratic Federation, its present strength and future hope, demand 
our attention next. It is not only a party of discontent, but 
a party which has actually declared war against society. 
‘Those who recognize,’ says the organ of the party in the 
concluding words of an article laying down its principles, 
‘that the condition of the proletariat is so deplorable that 
change is inevitable, and revolution already prepared, must 
sooner or later join our ranks; those who fail to see this, 
whether belonging to the oppressing class or the oppressed, 
must necessarily be reckoned among the enemies of Fustice.’' 
The large body of co-operators may be said to represent the 
labour party of peaceful development by means of self-help 
and mutual aid. The trades unionists may be said to be the 
party of self-defence, representing an army on a peace footing 
which at any time may be called out for active service. But 
the Democratic Federation, notwithstanding its feeble pro- 
fessions, if not false pretences,? of preferring social reform to 

1 Justice for January 19, 1884. 


? See Hyndman, Hstozical Basis of Socialism in England, pp. 420-1 
note. 
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revolution, is constantly giving unmistakable proofs of its 
irreconcilable hatred of existing institutions and its determina- 
tion to subvert the social order at any cost. 

The Federation is only in the fourth year of its existence, 
but has already attained sufficient strength and importance 
to assimilate a kindred society, the Labourers’ Emancipation 
League, consisting of 5,000 men and 100 women. In the 
absence of published statistics it is not easy to give the exact 
number of adherents, especially as it is in the interest of the 
workmen to conceal their membership. However, we have 
reason to believe that the Federation is a body numbering at 
least 50,000, without counting independent but affiliated bodies 
throughout the country. A procession of some 30,000 of its 
members assembled in Hyde Park in 1882 on the occasion of 
the anti-Irish-coercion meeting, and 5,000 again congregated 
at the Highgate Cemetery on March 16 of the present year in 
honour of the memory of Karl Marx, on the anniversary of his 
interment there. The Democratic Federation works in harmony 
with all Socialists, excepting anarchists, in America and on the 
Continent, but professes not to meddle with pure politics. 
It keeps up an active propaganda (a fund for this purpose 
has been started of late), and its emissaries are sent into 
every part of the country, not only for the purpose of ‘edu- 
cating the people’ in the principles of Socialism, but to 
exercise their influence wherever trades disputes have arisen 
and strikes are imminent, so as to turn them to account for 
the purposes of agitation.' Thus the Federation is spreading 

1 We give two examples extracted from Justice, February 9 and July 19 
respectively :— 

‘The Democratic Federation, in view of the serious strike in Black- 
burn and the infamous behaviour of the masters, have sent down three 
members of the executive to look into affairs, to report thereon, and to 
distribute Socialist literature. Whenever in future there are great strikes, 
we shall as often as possible take advantage of them to spread our 
opinions. A man or a woman thrown into poverty by the action of 
capitalists is apt to learn the principles of JUSTICE very quickly.’ 

‘ Socialism is moving fast in the Dudley district. Numbers of mani- 
festoes of the Democratic Federation have been distributed among the 
colliers on strike, and great meetings have been held, attended by thou- 
sands of men out of work. On Tuesday last at least 5,000 men 
were addressed by our friend Mr. John Sketchley with great success. 
Mr. Herbert Burrows is also hard at work in the district. Unfortunately 
the men are exceedingly poor ; they have been ground down to the very 
earth by the landlord and capitalist slave-drivers. Unfortunately also 
they have not yet learnt to combine thoroughly with their fellow-workers 
in the immediate neighbourhood, at West Bromwich and other places. 
Circumstances, however, will force them to joint action. Meanwhile we 


are glad to hear that the slave-drivers who own and work the coal pits 
are getting “alarmed” at the spread of Socialism. Miss Helen Taylor 
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its ramifications all over the country, by means of personal 
agency Carrying on an active agitation in the manufacturing 
districts, among the miners, even among railway servants. 
As the moral charactet and mental calibre of the ‘apostles 
of agitation’ are sometimes misunderstood by reason of 
conscious or unconscious misrepresentation, it may be as well 
to mention a few facts as to the fersonnel of the party. The 
leading members of the executive committee are gentlemen 
by birth and training. Mr. William Morris, the author of 
the Earthly Paradise, is its poet; and Mr. Hyndman, as all 
the world knows, is its prophet (ze. in the sense of wpogyrns 
=spokesman). The honorary secretary, Mr. Champion, is an 
ex-officer of artillery and the son of an admiral; and other 
active members, like Mr. Fitzgerald, are men of social standing 
and position in the literary world. Miss Helen Taylor serves 
as a connecting link between the Federation and advanced 
political economy, whilst a fair sprinkling of intelligent work- 
ing men on the executive committee represent ‘the people.’ 
We mention these facts to preclude the suspicion that we are 
led away by the commonly received opinion, founded on 
prejudice, that this process of undermining society is carried 
on invariably by designing demagogues as a trade for per- 
sonal advantage. Next to the men it is important to con- 
sider the means employed for spreading the principles of 
the Federation in the press and the literature of Socialism 
generally. 

Fustice is the weekly organ of the party, with a number 
of subscribers counting by thousands, and 7o-Day a monthly 
periodical, lately enlarged and raised to double its price 
without apparent injury to its circulation. The style and 
general get-up of both is good, and if the language employed 
is not always measured, or the reasoning remarkable for its 
sobriety, if the tone assumed is no less violent, virulent, and 
vindictive than that in similar Continental productions, it is 
often more vigorous and direct. The principles on which 
Fustice is started are giyen in its first number. 

‘ There are two sides,’ we are told here, ‘to our domestic propa- 
ganda. . . . On the one hand it is our business to stir up discontent 
with their lot among the mass of our countrymen in town and 
country. . . . On the other hand, we have to show the educated 
classes . . . . that Socialism has a definite, scientific, historical, and 
economical basis, and that, so far from aiming at anarchy, our sole 


will address some mass meetings of the miners next week as the Socialist 
delegate of the Democratic Federation. We hope this will “alarm” 
them more.’ 
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object is to put an end to the present anarchy, which crushes the 
mass of the community, and to substitute organization, which shall 
benefit all.’ 


In an article of the same publication headed ‘ Our Ideals’ 
we have a glimpse as to what these consist of. Among other 
things are mentioned 


‘light, ever-lessening labour, with equal conditions for all; educa- 
tion—physical, moral, intellectual, industrial—for the young, in which 
co-operation shall be substituted for ruinous competition ; the eman- 
cipation of women from the control of men and the degrading 
property contracts now in vogue ; the common fellowship of men 
themselves, irrespective of race, colour, or creed. 


But all aspirations end here below. ‘ We base our morality 
upon a direct physical foundation. ... The morality of 
Socialism recognizes no arbiter of moral right higher than 
social well-being,’ and requires one thing only of its pro- 
fessors, ‘ the sacrifice of personal interest to social duty.’ 

Such are the first principles or philosophical basis of 
Socialism in England. 7Zo-Day addresses itself to a less 
popular audience, and it is here that the position of the party 
as to matters of religion is more clearly defined. Here we 
find Christianity represented as ‘the pander to capitalism, 
bringing to it for prey the fair virgin, called labour, beguiled 


- by the hope of a beatific hereafter’ And again, ‘ Socialism 


aims rather at rehabilitation (in a higher form) of the classical 
utilitarian morality of public life. It has no sympathy with 
the hysterical, eternally-revolving-in-upon-itself, transcendent 
morality of the Gospel discourses.’ Then, by way of climax, 
‘the working classes see plainly enough that Christianity in 
all its forms belongs to a civilization of the past and of the 
present, but not that civilization of the future which signifies 
their emancipation.’ 

For the Socialist programme based on these first princi- 
ples of morality and religion we must refer to the manifesto 
of the Democratic Federation. It is entitled Socialism made 
Plain, and issold at onehalfpenny. 50,000 copies have been 
disposed of since its circulation began a year ago. A Sum- 
mary of the Principles of Socialism, written for the Demo- 
cratic Federation by Messrs. W. Morris and Hyndman con- 
jointly, is a further expansion of this pamphlet, and in point 
of style it is a better publication, bearing evident traces of 
Mr. Morris’s artistic hand. But we prefer giving the pro- 
gramme of the party as addressed ad populum and not to 
the cultured few, since it may be said to constitute the plain 
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catechism of the ‘ Social Church of Material Salvation: In 
language pithy and direct it enunciates the Socialist doctrine 
as follows :— 


‘At present the social and political power are monopolized by 
those who live upon the labour of their fellows . . . . and from the 
repeal of the corn laws in 1846 to this day the lords of the money 
bag and the lords of the soil have together been absolute masters of 
the millions who labour throughout the United Kingdom. . . . During 
fifty years our labourers have competed against one another for 
wages which barely suffice to keep them alive. Whilst the realized 
wealth and the annual income of the country have been more than 
trebled, those who create these riches remain a wage-slave class, over- 
worked, underfed, at the mercy of every crisis, and the victims of 
each succeeding depression. The improved machinery, the extension 
of railways, the great steam and electric communications—that vast 
increase of the power of man over nature which has been the main 
feature of our epoch—has brought luxury for the few, misery and 
degradation to the many... .’ 


And yet 
‘all wealth is due to labour; therefore to the labourers all wealth 
is due. 

‘But we are strangers in our own country. 30,000 persons 
own the land of Great Britain against the 30,000,000 who are 
suffered to exist therein. A long series of robberies and confisca- 
tions has deprived us of the soil which should be ours. The organized 
brute force of the few has for generations robbed and tyrannized 
over the unorganized brute force of the many. We now call for 
Nationalization of the Land. We claim that land in country and 
land in towns, mines, parks, mountains, moors, should be owned by 
the people for the people, to be held, used, built over, and cultivated 
upon such terms as the people themselves see fit to ordain. The 
handful of marauders who now hold possession have and can have 
no right save brute force against the tens of millions whom they 
wrong. 

‘So long as the means of production, either of raw materials or 
of manufactured goods, are the monopoly of a class, so long must 
the labourers on the farm, in the mine, or in the factory sell them- 
selves for a bare subsistence wage. As land must in future be a 
national possession, so must the other means of producing and dis- 
tributing wealth. The creation of wealth is already a social business, 
where each is forced to co-operate with his neighbour; it is high 
time that exchange of the produce should be social too, and removed 
from the control of individual greed and individual profit.’ 


For this purpose the people are exhorted to take matters 
into their own hands. 


‘Take up, then, your heritage, push aside the wealthy huck- 
sters of both factions who trade — your labour, and trust for 
the future in your own strength. ... 
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Then follow the demands for immediate changes to pre- 


pare the way for the realization of the full programme of the 
Federation, which we give below.! 


Such are the lessons taught in a tract intended for the 
million, and enforced by the living voice of enthusiastic lec- 
turers in ‘ pioneer classes’ formed throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom ; we may judge of their effect on the 
untutored minds of operatives, to whose passions they appeal, 


1 “As stepping-stones to a happier period, we urge for immediate 
adoption :— 

‘The Compulsory Construction of healthy artizans’ and agricultural la- 
bourers’ dwellings in proportion to the population, such dwellings to be 
let at rents to cover the cost of construction and maintenance alone. 

‘ Free Compulsory Education for all classes, together with the provision 
of at least one wholesome meal a day in each school. 

‘ Eight Hours or less to be the normal Working Day in all trades. 

‘ Cumulative Taxation upon all incomes above a fixed minimum not 
exceeding 300/. a year. 

‘ State Appropriation of Railways, with or without compensation. 

‘ The establishment of ational Banks, which shall absorb all private 
institutions that derive a profit from operations in money or credit. 

‘ Rapid Extinction of the National Debt. 

‘ Nationalization of the Land, and organization of agricultural and in- 
dustrial armies under State control on co-operative principles. 

‘ By these measures a healthy, independent, and thoroughly educated 
people will steadily grow up around us, ready to abandon that baneful 
competition for starvation wages which ruins our present workers, ready 
to organize the labour of each for the benefit of all, determined, too, to 
take control finally of the entire social and political machinery of a State 
in which class distinctions and class privileges shall cease to be. 

‘Do any say we attack private property? Wedeny it. We attack 
only that private property for a few thousand loiterers and slave-drivers, 
which renders all property in the fruits of their own labour impossible for 
millions. We challenge that private property which renders poverty at 
once a necessity and a crime. 


‘PROGRAMME OF THE DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION. 


‘1. Adult Suffrage. 

‘2. Annual Parliaments. 

‘3. Proportional Representation. 

‘4. Payment of Members, and Official Expenses of Elections, out of 
the Rates. 

‘5. Bribery, Treating, and Corrupt Practices at Elections to be made 
acts of Felony. 

‘6. Abolition of the House of Lords and all Hereditary Authorities. 

‘7. Legislative Independence for Ireland. 

‘8. National and Federal Parliaments, including representation of 
Colonies and Dependencies. 

‘9. Nationalization of the Land. 

‘to, Free Justice. 

‘11. Disestablishment and Disendowment of all State Churches. 

‘12. The power of Declaring War, Making Peace, or Ratifying Treaties, 
to be vested in the direct Representatives of the People.’ 
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from the sympathy they have already called forth in the minds 
of the so-called educated classes. 

To understand, however, the full significance of the move- 
ment we must study the salient points of English Socialism in 
the larger works which have been lately added to the by no 
means contemptible library of Socialistic literature. In order 
to this we must crave pardon if, for the sake of convenience, 
we adopt the division of Eusebius’s canon and classify, not 
the writings of Socialists, but the bulk of the doctrines con- 
tained in them, into oworoyovpevor, avTineyouevor, and voAow— 
those statements or opinions which are received without dis- 
cussion by most students of social problems, those which are 
subject to controversy, and those which are beneath criticism. 
The last may be conveniently omitted, not because of the 
scarcity of materials, but on account of the unprofitableness of 
the task in sifting them. We begin with the generally received 
opinions. 

Not only Mr. Henry George and his critics, but all who 
have given their attention to the subject, are agreed on this 
point, that the amount of wealth which falls to the share of 
the manual labourers under the ordinary process of production 
is, to say the least of it, exceedingly disproportionate, and that 
this fact is becoming more and more a serious danger to 
society. Again, not only Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, but all who are competent to give an opinion on the 
subject, coincide in their judgment on some points in the 
present position of the agricultural labourer and artizan as 
compared with that of the same classes in the thirteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries respectively, combined with the wish, ‘ Would 
that we could unite the opulence of the fifteenth century 
to the civilization of the nineteenth, and diffuse or distribute 
both.’ There may be differences in the way of viewing and 
stating things ; but, on the whole, the reckless complaints of 
the Socialist who speaks of ‘the hideous economic injustice’ 
which excludes the mass:of the people from the higher enjoy- 
ments of life, and the more cautiously expressed concern of 
the economist at the growth of colossal fortunes by the side 
of abject poverty, amount pretty much to the same thing. 
The doleful picture of proletarian life tn the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as contrasted with the rude abundance enjoyed by the 
corresponding class in the merry England of the past, is no 
doubt overdrawn by Socialist writers. But as to the main 
features of the capitalist era and some of the evil results of the 
industrial revolution by steam and machinery, there is a general 
consensus of opinion among all students of contemporary social 
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development. Comparing the present with the past, Mr. 
George says in his Social Problems— 

‘We are reducing the cost of production, but in doing so are 
stunting children, and unfitting women for the duties of maternity, and 
degrading men into the position of mere feeders of machines. We 
are not lessening the fierceness of the struggle for existence. Though 
we work with an intensity and application that with the great majority 
of us leaves time and power for little else, we have increased, not 
decreased, the anxieties of life. Insanity is increasing, suicide is in- 
creasing, the disposition to shun marriage is increasing. We are 
developing on the one side enormous fortunes, but on the other side 


utter pariahs. These are symptoms of disease for which no gain can 
compensate’ (pp. 184-5). 


No one denies the existence of this malady. In the same 
way there are few who do not acknowledge the existence 
of such glaring excrescences of the capitalistic process, and 
such crying evils arising from unprincipled competition, as the 
‘sweater system,’ and the physical deterioration of the labour- 
ing population engaged in some manufacturing pursuits, the 
raising of the death rate by such causes as ‘ shoddy fever,’ the 
confinement of women and children in ‘unsanitary dens,’ and 
the like. The Reports of the inspectors appointed by Govern- 
ment are sufficient evidence of these facts,’ verified, we may 
add, as they frequently are, by the experience of those clergy- 
men whose parishes are situated in manufacturing or mining 
districts. Nor are the readers of this Review ignorant of the 
demoralizing influences of factory labour, reacting on the re- 
ligious condition of those engaged in it. There are ‘hands’ 
now without hearts and heads,? because in the minute sub- 
division of organized work there is little or no call for the 
exercise of higher intelligence, and because the complete 
severance of employer and employed and the loosening of 
family bonds leaves little room for the even flow of mutual 
affections. If such be the stunting effects on the spiritual life 
of the proletariat, or ‘hand to mouth wage-earners,’ the baneful 
influence of the race after wealth on their employers, amid the 
uncertainty of hazardous enterprise and the ‘ ravening greed 
for gain,’ which makes pleonexia the besetting sin of the age, 
is no less deleterious. - 

This ‘association of poverty with progress,’ says Mr, 
George, ‘ is the great enigma of our times ;’ and in his work on 

1 See Hyndman, Historical Basis of English Socialism, pp. 320-7, 349, 
369-70. The chief merit of the book is its collection of such facts, often 
distorted and exaggerated, but giving a clue to the sad truths they mis- 


represent and misinterpret. Cf. pp. 373 and 258, 2d. 
2 Ibid. loc. cit. p. 239. 
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Progress and Poverty he sets about to solve it. In so doing, 
and in raising side issues in the process, he and his sympa- 
thizers are brought into strong antagonism with the apologists 
of the social status guo, as well as the advocates of ‘ economic 
laws’ attacked in his treatise directly or by implication. Here, 
then, we are on debatable ground and within the province of 
the antilegomena of Socialism. 

Mr. George tells us what it was which led to these economic 
studies of which his epoch-making book is the result. 


‘I have in this inquiry followed the course of my own thoughts. 
When, in mind, I set out in it I had no theory to support, no con- 
clusions to prove. Only when I first realized the squalid misery of 
a great city it appalled and tormented me, and would not let me rest 
for thinking of what caused it and how it could be cured.’! 


It has to be noted that the state of society in Mr. George’s 
mind is not that of European towns, with their over-popula- 
tion and the degraded pauperism which it breeds, but the 
thriving regions of the West. Itis to the United States that 


the following passage refers :-— 


‘We plan new fields, we open new mines, we found new cities ; we 
drive back the Indian and the buffalo ; we girdle the land with iron 
roads and lace the air with telegraph wires ; we add knowledge to 
knowledge, and utilize invention after invention ; we build schools 
and endow colleges: yet it becomes no easier for the masses of our 
people to make a living. On the contrary, it is becoming harder. 
The wealthy class is becoming more wealthy, but the poorer class is 
becoming more dependent. The gulf between the employed and the 
employer is growing wider ; social contrasts are becoming sharper ; as 
liveried carriages appear so do barefooted children. We are be- 
coming used to talk of the working classes and the propertied classes ; 
beggars are becoming so common that where it was once thought a 
crime little short of highway robbery to refuse food to one who asked 
for it the gate is now barred and the bulldog loosed, while laws are 
passed against vagrants which suggest those of Henry VIII.’ ? 


This tendency of material progress ‘to build up great for- 
tunes and to increase luxury’ in a small section of society, 
but ‘in no wise to improve the condition of the lowest class in 
the essential of healthy, happy human life ’—‘ nay, still further 
to depress the condition of the lowest class ’—is the social phe- 
nomenon which Mr. George tries to explain ; in short, ‘zw/y, in 


1 Progress and Poverty, p. 501. The pages referred to here and in the 
sequel are those in the second edition of the work, published in 1882. 

2 Jbid. p. 353. It is an indirect evidence of the reality of the social 
problem in America that 100 editions of the work were disposed of there 
before one reached this country. 
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spite of increase in productive power, do wages tend to a mini- 
mum which will give but a bare living ?’ 

In thus stating the problem Mr. George is accused by his 
opponents of exaggeration. It is untrue, they say, that the 
condition of the labouring people is nowhere improved ; on the 
contrary, it has improved, though insufficiently, and only just 
enough to make them feel more keenly their present privations. 
The ‘iron heel of modern civilization presses with full force,’ 
no doubt, on some whose fate Mr. George compares unfavour- 
oughts. ably with that of the savage.' But some, too, and that in 
10 con- |! large and increasing numbers, have improved their condition 
isery of considerably, and are sharing the gifts of civilization with their 
me rest more favoured fellow-citizens, though far less so than we could 

wish. The truth of the matter, stated in sober language, is, 
eorge’s that 
opula- ‘the mass of English workmen are far better off now than they 
ut the were two generations ago, though population has greatly increased. 
es that But, relatively speaking, the working man of to-day is not so well off 
as he was in the fifteenth century, when the population was not one- 
tenth of what it is now.’ ? 
ies ; we 


sty tec _ This is no optimistic view of the case, nor would such a 
ledge to view be warranted by facts. Mr. George says, ‘It is blindness 
schools or blasphemy to assume that the Creator has condemned the 
s of our masses of men to hard toil for a bare living.’ So far we may be f. 
harder. disposed to agree with him, though many of the poorer clergy ~* 
class is labour cheerfully enough under comparatively worse privations.¥ 
and the But we cannot accept the dictum that the wonderful discoveries 
per ; as and inventions of our century have, as he asserts, ‘neither in- 
are be- creased wages nor lightened toil.’ But wants have grown 
a faster than incomes, and tastes have been educated whilst there 
oe are not sufficient means to gratify them. Therefore, as Mr. 
laws are Thorold Rogers truly remarks, ‘the vaunts of civilization 
2 should be examined along with and not apart from its failures. 
It is not possible to give the solution of one problem, the 
growth of opulence, and to refuse all attention to the other 
problem, the growth of penury.® 
Having thus guarded ourselves against the too hasty ac- 
ceptance or unqualified rejection of the statement of fact, 
which serves as the basis for Mr. George’s reasonings, we 
may inthe next place examine his explanation of the assumed 
ain facts. Mr. George, in the first place, criticizes the doctrines 
a. of wages and population contained in the current economic 
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treatises, and rejects them as unsatisfactory ; he then proceeds 
to give his own explanation as the only true solution of the 
problem. His object in doing so is to show that wages are 
not drawn from capital, since the latter is nothing else but 
the result of accumulated labour. From this he infers that 
the current theories as to the relation of capital and labour 
are invalid, and that the remedies of the economists for alle- 
viating poverty by the increase of capital and the restriction 
of the number of labourers are accordingly worthless. But 
no ingenuity of reasoning will do away with the fact that 
wages, as such, are an advance of capital for labour, whilst the 
commodities produced by the wages-earner—whatever its in- 
trinsic value—may never find a market to recoup the capitalist 
for his risk and expenditure. Capital, indeed, is worthless 
without labour; and labour, on the other hand, for the most 
part depends on the employment of capitalists. Perhaps Mr. 
Toynbee’s definition of the labourer’s wages is the most perfect 
of its kind, for he terms it ‘the advance of the labourer’s 
share of produce,’ and in this and other parts of his posthu- 
mous work, as well as the lectures delivered by him at 
S. Andrew’s Hall, and published after his death, Mr. Toynbee 
proves himself the best, because the most fair, of Mr. George’s 
critics. But whilst Mr. George fails in disproving the theory 
of the orthodox economists it would be absurd to infer from 
this, as some of his critics, and among them Mr. Mallock, have 
done too hastily, that the relation between capital and labour 
is satisfactory, and the remedies suggested by the economists 
sufficient for the purpose of satisfying all just demands and 
pacifying social discontents. 

Again, it is not easy to withhold our sympathy from Mr. 
George in his righteous indignation against the practical mis- 
application of the theory of ‘ Parson Malthus,’ translated into 
scientific terms by Mr. Darwin, as a justification of unnatural 
indifference to the wants and sufferings of others. With him 
we deny the principle that the perpetual misery of the many 
is an ordinance of nature and a corollary of the law of the 
‘survival of the fittest.’ 

There is much truth and beauty in the following passage, 
which we venture to quote in full as a specimen of Mr. George’s 


style :— 


‘The Malthusian doctrine parries the demand for reform, and 
shelters selfishness from question and from conscience by the inter- 
position of an inevitable necessity. It furnishes a philosophy by 
which Dives, as he feasts, can shut out the image of Lazarus, who 
faints with hunger at his door ; by which wealth may, with a good 
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conscience, button up its pocket when poverty looks for alms, and 
the rich Christian bend on Sundays in a nicely upholstered pew to 
implore the good gifts of the All Father without any feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the squalid misery that is festering but a square away. 
For poverty, want, and starvation are by this theory not chargeable 
either to individual greed or to social maladjustments ; they are the 
inevitable results of universal laws, with which, if it were not impious, 
it were as hopeless to quarrel as with the law of gravitation. . . 
As the moral law forbids any forestalling of the methods by which 
the natural law gets rid of surplus population and holds in check a 
tendency to increase potent enough to pack the surface of the globe 
with human beings as sardines are packed in a box, nothing can 
really be done, either by individual or by combined effort, to extir- 
pate poverty, save to trust to the efficacy of education and preach the 
necessity of prudence.’ ! 


But when Mr. George proceeds to say ‘that the law of 
population accords with and is subordinate to the law of intel- 
lectual development, and any danger that human beings may 
be brought into a world where they cannot be provided for 
arises not from the ordinances of nature, but from social mal- 
adjustments, that in the midst of wealth condemn men to want,’ 
it is easy for his opponents to object that although the ten- 
dency to over-population is to some extent counteracted by the 
moral checks of higher culture on animal propensities, yet that 
influence is overrated here, considering the actual amount of 
moral training among the masses ; and that although much of 
the evil complained of may be chargeable directly and in- 
directly to ‘social maladjustments, a great deal too is owing 
to individual faults in character and conduct as well as re- 
missness in the performance of social duty on the part of those 
whose fate Mr. George commiserates.? 


1 Progress and Poverty, p. 88. 

? Thus, ¢.g., the unwise husbanding of means is one of the causes of 
distress. In the Report presented to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science by Professor Leone Levi in 1882 the comparative 
expenditure of the working classes and others is put down in the follow- 
ing figures :— 

Working Classes. Middle and Higher Classes. 
Necessaries . 336,000,000= 80°, 394,000,000= 86°. 
Luxuries . . 85,500,000= 20°), 64,200,000= 14°, 
Total . 421,500,000 = 100°), 458,200,000 = 100 °/, * 

It is only right to compare with these figures some of the returns of 
the Registrar-General of Friendly Societies, extending to December 31, 
1882, to show the amount of moneys deposited by the same class, as an 
evidence of increased thrift and foresight. The balance of deposits over 
withdrawals in the Post Office Savings Bank at the end of the year 1883 


* See Report, pp. 302-3. 
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The object of Mr. George in thus bringing discredit on the 
laws of wages and population is to show that the present 
faulty distribution of property and the law of rent, as stated 
in the following algebraic formula, are the only true explana- 
tion (solution he calls it) of the social problem :— 


As produce= rent + wages + interest, 
Therefore produce — rent = wages + interest. 


In other words, wages and interest do not depend upon the 
produce of labour and capital, but upon what is left after rent 
is taken out, or, as Mr. George says in another place, ‘The 
line of rent is the necessary measure of the line of wages.’ ! 

Wherever land is relatively high, wages and interest are 
relatively low ; rent swallows up the whole gain and pauperism 
accompanies progress. ‘It is the universal fact that when the 
value of land is highest civilization exhibits the greatest luxury 
side by side with the most hideous destitution.’ 

This evidently refers to speculative land values in cities 
and land in the United States, not to land under cultivation 
in England at present.2 Yet it forms the keystone of Mr. 
George’s system. As he attributes all social ills to our present 
forms of land tenure, his only remedy is the confiscation of 
land. ‘ We must make land common property. * A similar line 
of argument leads Mr. Wallace to similar conclusions. He 
too says that ‘the divorce of the working classes from the 
soil is the prolific parent of pauperism, vice, and crime.’ He 
too concludes that ‘to effect a real and vital improvement of 
the great part of the English nation....we must radically 
change our system of land tenure,’ and this by means of /and 
nationalization, with compensation to the present landowners 
by means of terminable annuities.‘ - 
was no less than 39,037,821/. 3s. 1¢., that in other savings banks 44,612,580/. 
(see Reports ordered by the House of Commons to be printed August 21, 
1883, pp. 52-3) ; to this add 67,954,619/., funds belonging to 6,069,669 
members of friendly societies, industrial provident societies, trades unions, 
building societies, and loan societies (Report, p. 55), and we have a very 
fair margin of the savings of the people. It is quite true that much of 
this accumulated fund in savings banks belongs to persons not properly 
belonging to the lowest class, but against this we may put the funds of 
at least 10,000 friendly societies not comprehended under the above, as 
well as the assurance and building societies which have made no returns 
or are still unregistered. 

' Progress and Poverty, p. 193; and cf. ante, pp. 191-2, 200-1. 

2 Ibid. pp. 241, 254; however cf. Rogers, oc. cit. pp. 486, 493 ; also 
zbid. pp. 530-1, 536. 

3 bid. p. 295. 

* Land Nationalization, pp. 17-8, 148. Mr. Wallace is the president 
of the Land Nationalization Society. There has been formed of late, 
too, a Land Reform Union for ‘ the restitution of the land to the people,’ 
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Mr. George objects to compensation. Private ownership 
in land, he maintains, is the primary source of all inequality 
and social injustice; therefore the restoration of the land to 
the people is nothing else but a restitution of rights which 
have been hitherto disregarded, and this removes all just 
claims to compensation. The method by means of which Mr. 
George would apply this ‘simple and sovereign remedy’ is 
not to confiscate land, but simply to appropriate rent by taxa- 
tion—‘to abolish all taxation save that upon land values.’ 
We cannot here enter upon a detailed criticism of this theorem ; 
like all universal remedies, it errs chiefly in ascribing too much 
importance to the influence of one cause out of many, and in 
promising too much from the removal of that cause. The 
property of land after all forms only about one-eleventh of 
the entire property of the country, and the confiscation of the 
unearned increment in the rise of land values by the State, 
and the establishment of a Government monopoly in land, 
after abolishing practically landlordism (even supposing that 
to be a measure either feasible or defensible, as a serious in- 
terference with the rights of property on the lines of the 
Decalogue, which Mr. George seems to acknowledge as his 
authority), would not solve the social problem ;' for behind 
the land question looms the labour question. 


‘If agricultural rents and ground rents were taken by the State to- 
morrow,’ says Mr. Hyndman, ‘ the main difficulties of our great social 
problem would be almost as far from solution as ever. . .. The land 
question, as it affects the agricultural labourers, cannot be separated 
from the great and complicated problem of the reorganization of the 
present system of production and exchange in the interest of the pro- 
ducing class.’ ? 


On this head we could have no better authority than Mr. 
Hyndman himself, as the president of the Democratic Fede- 
ration and the exponent of ‘scientific Socialism’ as taught by 
Karl Marx. Mr. Hyndman does not enjoy the same popu- 
larity as Mr. George, nor do we wonder at the acerbity of 
tone adopted by the critics when discussing the writings of 
the latter compared with the suavity of manner in the same 
critics when discussing the statements and the standpoint of the 
former. Mr. George's books are pleasant reading even when 
we most differ from him ; Mr. Hyndman’s are the reverse, and 
his manner is often offensive. For this reason, no doubt, Mr. 


1 On this see Toynbee, /udustrial Revolution, pp. 135-6, and Pro- 
gress and Poverty, a criticism of Mr. Henry George, by the same, pp. 22 ; 
zbid. 12-13, 39-41. 

? Histor. Basis of Engl. Socialism, pp. 300, 334-5. 
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Mallock calls Progress and Poverty a ‘mischievous book,’ 
though he praises it as ‘a model of logical and lucid arrange- 
ment.’ Its forcefulness of reasoning, mainly arising from a 
deep sincerity of conviction ; its wealth of illustration, as the 
result of extensive travel ; its novelty of treatment and inde- 
pendence of research ; and the utter absence of that snarling 
rodomontade which disfigures so many pages of Mr. Hynd- 
man’s productions, secure for Mr. George’s volume attentive 
and appreciative readers. Add to this his rhetorical skill in 
the arrangement of ideas, his artistic tact in clothing abstract 
notions in concrete forms, his appeal to the imagination by 
means of descriptive power, and the charm of poetic fancy to 
enliven the most dreary of economic disquisitions, and last, 
but not least, his ‘moral method,’ which appeals to the noblest 
feelings of philanthropy, and we have in these characteristics 
of style a sufficient reason to account for the undoubted popu- 
larity of the American agitator. 

The absence of these qualities, wholly or in part, in Mr. 
Hyndman’s writings is scarcely compensated for by the elo- 
quence of enthusiasm which he has in common with Mr. 
George. For the enthusiasm of Mr. Hyndman does not ap- 
peal to the ‘ universal heart,’ but always and in the first place 
to the narrow spirit of irreconcilable malcontents. It has all 
the destructive mania of the revolutionist, but little of the 
constructive power of the social reformer. In the fervour of 
antagonism against what he calls ‘the relentless working of 
economic oppression’ Mr. Hyndman strikes blows in all 
directions, but he does so like a blind man in a rage. He has 
no kind word for anybody. The landowners are ‘marauders, 
the employers of labour ‘lazy capitalists’ who earn their 
wealth by means of ‘forced labour’; both, of course, are 
doomed to total extinction. Mr. Hyndman despises the 
‘natural leaders of the people’ and the good sense of the 
people themselves, though the future of society, according to 
his own theory of social evolution, rests with them, for he 
says, ‘ The object of the, workers of every country must be to 
obtain, peaceably if possible, forcibly if necessary, the com- 
plete control of political power in order to turn it to account 
in social reconstruction.’ Such is the amiable frame of mind of 
this modern Diogenes in his endeavour to rouse ‘ the divine dis- 
content ’ of the people. This he does in the following manner. 

Out of 1,300,000,000/. of total national income, he says, 
little more than 300,C00,000/, are paid to the productive wages- 
earners, z.¢. about a quarter of the whole. ‘ The rest is absorbed 
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by landlords, capitalists, the professional classes, and “ profit- 
mongers.”’ The figures given by Professor Leone Levi, whom 
Mr. Hyndman calls the ‘famous fugleman of the capitalist 
class,’ are 466,000,000/, for the amount of income of the 
labouring population out of a total of 1,131,203,000/. of 
national income, whilst Mr. Giffen assigns 620,000,000/. to the 
same class, and reckons the whole national income to be about 
1,200,000,000/, ; z.¢. he calculates that one-half, and not one- 
quarter of it,as Mr. Hyndman asserts, is paid in wages. These 
are some of the antilegomena in connection with the ‘ Statis- 
tics of Agitation,’ on which so much has been said of late, 
and on which it is so difficult to decide where the doctors of 
political economy and statistics disagree and differ so widely. 
Mr. Hyndman moreover asserts that whilst within the last 
forty years the national wealth has increased four times faster 
than the population, the people have not got their share of 
the increase even, whilst 4,500,000 out of the entire popu- 
lation of Great Britain, = 30,000,000, z.e. one-seventh of the 
nation, are in receipt of charity relief in one form or another. 
The total amount of wages has only increased by 30,000,000/. 
to 40,000,000/., whilst the return of income tax above the 
limit of 150/. a year in 1882 showed an increase of 100,000,000/. 
as compared with that of forty years ago. Mr. Giffen, on 
the other hand, in his paper on The Progress of the Working 
Classes in the Last Half-Century, maintains that whereas the in- 
come of income-tax payers has only increased by 100 to 
110 per cent. during the last forty years, that of the non- 
income-tax payers has risen at the rate of 160 per cent., and 
that the apparent rise of money wages during the correspond- 
ing period is 50 per cent. to 100 per cent., whilst the amount 
of work done is 20 per cent. less; that the price of all com- 
modities, except meat, is the same, but that house rent has 
risen to 150 per cent. ; that the poor rate and death rate are 
diminishing, whilst the savings of the people are augmenting, 
and with a greater diffusion of small incomes; and that ‘it 
would not be far short of the mark to say that about the whole 
of this great material improvement of the last fifty years has. 
gone to the masses.’! Mr. Giffen himself cautions us against 
a too hasty acceptance of his rose-coloured picture, and a 
competent critic on the subject, Professor Rogers, has given it 
as his opinion that 
1 See The Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half-Century, 


by Robert Giffen, Esq., LL.D., President of the Statistical Society (pub- 
lished by the Cobden Club). 
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‘a great deal of what Mr. Giffen has collected by way of material 
for his conclusions is of very unequal value. Many of his infer- 
ences are perhaps too hopeful, many of his economical principles 
are of very doubtful cogency, and I have, indeed, read nothing 
lately the results of which are more open to debate and dis- 
cussion.’ ! 


The truth lies probably between the two extremes, and it 
is quite possible, as Professor Leone Levi suggests, that the 
total earnings of the labouring classes may exhibit a fair 
average ; whilst the incomes in some cases are abundant, in 
other cases they are barely sufficient, and in many cases they 
are sadly insufficient to provide for the necessaries of life of a 
large family. We are inclined to believe that the incomes of 
the ‘aristocracy of labour, and those of a promiscuous class 
immediately above them and scarcely to be distinguished from 
them, have very much increased: which may partly account 
for that wider diffusion of property among a larger number of 
small capitalists mentioned by Mr. Giffen. It would also 
account for the actual existence of distress among the ranks 
of labour generally, which is admitted even by the most pro- 
nounced antagonists of the view taken by Socialist writers such 
as Mr. Mallock, who says, at the close of his critique of 
Mr. Hyndman’s statement of facts, that there is left room in 
the lowest residuum of the workers, comprising seven and a half 
millions of people, ‘for enough misery not only to shock a 
philanthropist, but to be a source of serious social danger to 
the community.’? The same writer accuses Mr. Hyndman not 
only of being a falsifier of facts, but also the author of the 
‘crudest tissue of fallacies’ in theorizing upon them. We may 
select one theory, the most important one, on which the whole 
system hinges, by way of example, to see how far this is true. 
The theory, stated in its simplest form, is this: ‘ Labour is 
the source of all value.’ From this it follows that whatever 
the labourer fails to get is surplus value, which is appropriated 
by his employer. In other words, labour force is only partly 
compensated for in wages; what it produces beyond the 


1 Six Centuries of Work and Wages, p. 9. See on this also an article 
in the Atheneum, No. 2953, May 31, 1884, pp. 687-8, where the writer, 
commenting on Mr. Mallock’s ‘airy optimism in the treatment of this 
question,’ says that he errs in the good company of Giffen and Levi, for, 
he adds, ‘it is surely unjust to take for comparison the period (1834 
with 1884) when the absence of Factory Acts, the injurious effects of the 
old poor law, and the after-effects of the Continental wars, had re- 
duced the British workman to the lowest stage of civilization he has ever 
known.’ 

* Property and Progress, p. 246. 
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amount necessary to keep up life in the producer goes into 
the cash box of the capitalist in the form of profits. ‘A 
factory hand’ is compelled to give three times as much labour 
for nothing in the week to his employer—‘an industrial 
corvée’—as did the serf in medizval times working for his 
lord ; and thus ‘the cotton industry of Lancashire alone, in 
ninety years, or three generations of ordinary men, devoured 
nine generations of working people. Such is the tribute 
levied every year from the working classes by the capitalist 
class,’ and thus ‘ capital rolls up by crystallizing unpaid labour 
in the hands of the capitalist. The former becomes the 
‘body slave of the machine’ and is entirely at the mercy of 
theemployer. For him there is no alternative except work in 
the factory or a place in the workhouse, whilst a reserve army 
of workmen out of employ, the ‘ fringe of labour,’ tend to keep 
down wages in ‘good times.’ ‘Freedom of contract between 
those who have no means of production and those who have 
a monopoly of them simply involves the most terrible 
economical tyranny this world has yet seen.’ ! 
It was but natural that Liverpool, the chief seat of the 
‘ profit-mongering middle class,’ should furnish the champion 
of Capitalism against Socialism, and we find accordingly Mr. 
Samuel Smith, M.P. for that newly-created city, entering the 
lists in two letters in reply to the manifesto of the Democratic 
Federation, which were answered by Mr. Hyndman in an 
open letter on ‘Socialism versus Smithism,’ and with a few 
extracts touching the salient points of this controversy we 
may appropriately bring the consideration of the antilegomena 
of Socialism to a close. Mr. Smith combats the principle that 
‘all wealth is due to labour’ on the ground that the value of 
labour differs according to circumstances, so that thirty millions 
of people in England produce vastly more wealth than four 
hundred millions of people in China ; and he shows that, ‘ were 
it not for the intelligence, the skill, and the capital of the em- 
ploying classes, wages would be no higher than in the west of 
Ireland or in Russia—say, about one shilling a day—and the 
country could not support half the people who now live in it,’ 
&c. (p. 5); and in this contention Mr. Smith is right enough. 
But when he proceeds on the same page to show the small- 
1 See an illustration of Hyndman’s theory of surplus value, or rather 
his presentment of K. Marx’s theory, in England for All (‘The Text- 
book of Democracy’), pp. 50-1, and for the whole argument pp. 35-55, 
zbid., also pp. 65-8, zézd. ; on the power of capital over labour, pp. 71-81, 
tbid., and Summary of the Principles of Socialism, pp. 34-6 ; also, for a 


more elaborate treatment of the subject, Historical Basis of English 
Socialism, ch. iv.on ‘ Labour and Surplus Value,’ especially p. 130. 
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ness of the profits compared with wages he is singularly un- 
fair, for he says, referring to the last yearly accounts of a 
cotton factory of which he is a shareholder, ‘ We earned just 
two per cent., and we are called “slave-drivers” because 
we carry on a difficult and costly business, which gives a 
living to about 1,000 persons and leaves us this trifling 
recompense. The return of cotton mills for the last year or 
two, considering the abnormal depression in the cotton trade, 
is no just criterion for such a calculation of profits, and it is 
not by earnings at the rate of two per cent. that ‘cotton lords’ 
are created in Liverpool or Manchester. 


‘T read with amazement,’ replies Mr. Hyndman, ‘ your pathetic 
description of the “anxious, careworn ” capitalists who “ become 
bankrupt.” Doubtless you had your noble Liverpool cotton cornerer, 
Mr. Morris Ranger, in your mind. Probably he is quite sound on 
*“‘ Christian morality ” too ?’! 


Mr. Smith wisely points out the cause and cure of ‘the 
misery of our great towns’ when he says ‘ it is largely the re- 
sult of moral causes and can only be cured by moral means 
aided by wise legislation.’ But when he speaks of the hard 
lives of a great many whose wretchedness he admits is zo¢ the 
consequence of their crimes, and whose hopeless poverty is not 
their fault but their misfortune, he puts it down immediately 
to ‘the rapid increase of population’ or the ‘inexorable laws 
of political economy.’ His antagonist has no difficulty in 
showing that wealth has accumulated much more rapidly than 
population, and retorts that the laws of economics now in 
operation are the result of our faulty state of society and the 
competition process ; but, as these laws are of human creation 


1 It may be as well to give here, by way of example, the estimate of 
a cotton spinner and merchant of one year’s profits under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, which was furnished by him to the present writer a few years 
ago and taken direct from the ledger accounts :— 


& 
Received from manufactured goods ‘ , - 74,000 


Paid for cotton ; : : ; ; ‘ - 39,000 


35,000 
Wages. . ° ‘ . : - 18,600 
Stores. ‘ : ‘ ‘ . ; 6,000 
Insurance ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : 500 
Coals ‘ ‘ . : ° ‘ ‘ 1,300 
Depreciation in buildings and machinery 2,700 
For use of 50,000/. capital at 5 per cent. 2,500 


31,600 
Profits 
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and the outcome of imperfect social: institutions, the sooner 
we change the laws by abolishing the institutions the better. ! 


‘ We are striving,’ he says in his reply, ‘to overthrow our present 
society, not out of sheer malignity and eternal “ cussedness,” as you 
suppose, but in order to substitute State co-operation and organization 
of labour in all departments for that competition for gain above and 
competition for bare subsistence wages below which bring about 
such terrible results’ (p. 12). 


From which it appears, as Archbishop Whately used to point 
out, that a good cause may often suffer from the incompetency 
of its defenders, and a bad cause profit by the logical acumen 
of its advocates. With Mr. Smith we feel persuaded that 
there is no permanent way by which a people can be elevated 
except by thrift, foresight, and industry, and these again 
spring from a moral and religious training. But we would 
humbly submit that such training is necessary for all, and 
must produce not only thrift, foresight, and independence, 
which Socialists call the cardinal virtues of ‘ bourgeois eco- 
nomy,’ but also self-sacrifice to the common good, sympathetic 
regard for the less fortunate, high effort and noble resolve to 
realize the social ideal of the Gospel, ‘ that Asiatic creed, with 
its new morality, which the authors of the Summary of 
Socialism acknowledge has done so much already for society 
in the past, and on the revival of which, Mr. H. George thinks, 
will depend the salvation of the society of the future. 

This is the position taken up by Christian Socialism. The 
Christian Socialists of England, like Lamennais and his school 
in France, in their attempt to bring about an alliance between 
Christianity and the modern spirit, tried, as Colonel Maurice 
points out in the interesting Life of his father, just published, 
‘not to Christian-socialize the universe, but to Christianize 
Socialism.’ They showed that all great social reforms demand 
religious enthusiasm, and that the renovation of individual 
character rather than the remodelling of human institutions 
leads to a true regeneration of society. Christianity in curb- 
ing the selfish propensities enables men to associate, since the 
Christian Church is a Divine society as well as a human 
fraternity, having for its foundation justice, devotion, mutual 
love, and self-sacrifice. Their successors in the present day 
accept these principles, but differ among themselves as to the 
mode of promoting them and the method of carrying them 

1 According to Professor Leone Levi the increase of population in 
twenty years, z.¢. from 1860 to 1880, was 27 per cent., that of wealth 73 


per cent. during the corresponding period. Cf. Mr. Mulhall’s figures in 
Contemporary Review for December 1881. 
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out in practice. There is what may be called the agglutinative 
method of one section, who endeavour to fraternize as far as 
possible, and further than at times seems desirable, with secular 
Socialists ; there is the associative method of another section 
who would encourage industrial partnership and co-operative 
experiment ; and, lastly, there is the method of affectionate 
sympathy under Church patronage. 

The aim of the first is ‘to make people divinely discontented 
with the present anarchy, to encourage them not to cease from 
mental strife till they have found some remedy, and in this 
pursuit ‘to apply openly and fearlessly the principles of the 
Gospel of Jesus to the social problems of the day.’ A special 
feature of this form of Christian Socialism is the revival of the 
guild system to reassert the principle of collectivity, to ‘ bind 
men together in a holy and beneficent confederacy,’ and to 
‘set forth the brotherhood or Socialist side of Christianity.’ 
The Guild of S. Matthew has for its object ‘to promote the 
study of social and political subjects in the light of the Incar- 
nation,’ and this it does by means of special lectures, sermons, 
classes, discussion meetings, and the distribution of suitable 
literature.! 

Less vague and more tangible in form are the efforts of 
the second section, such as the establishment of the Decorative 
Co-operators’ Association in Oxford Street, and the work of 
the Rev. C. W. Stubbs in promoting co-operative agriculture 
in Granborough, though both are still in the stage of incipient 
experiment. 

Three years ago, at aconference convened by the committee 
of clergy on Trades Unions and the Church, Miss Hart read 
a paper on ‘ Leclaire, Contractor and Decorator,’ who, taking 
his workmen into partnership, had a most successful career 
both as business man and philanthropist, and whose example 
was held up as worthy of imitation in this country. The 
meeting was presided over by Dean Oakley, and the subject 
brought before it attracted considerable attention at the time.? 
The consequence was that in less than two years a company 
was started to carry out a similar work like that of Leclaire 
in the metropolis, and it was inaugurated in the presence of a 
number of influential friends of co-operation and social phil- 
anthropists on February 24, 1883. Another meeting was 
held at Grosvenor House on May 30 of the same year, 


1 For further details see Reports of the Guild of S. Matthew, and on 
a similar work carried on by the Brotherhood of S. Peter, Westminster, 
see Guitldsman, vol. ii. No. 25, p. 21. 

2 See report in Zzmes, May 17, 1881. 
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Lord Carnarvon presiding, which was addressed, among others, 
by Sir Thomas Brassey, Mr. A. Balfour, M.P., Mr. H. Fowler, 
M.P., and the Earl of Morley, to promote the objects of the 
Association. Since then it has been in full operation, and 
from the first Annual Report of the board of directors we see 
that, owing to the rapid growth of the business, it has been 
found necessary to take additional workshops, whilst the extent 
of work done may be estimated by its money value, as stated 
in the balance sheet, ze, 6,826/. 16s. od. for the first year. 
Mr. Albert Grey, M.P., is the chairman, and Mr. A. H. Dyke 
Acland one of the directors. A visit to Miss Hart, the inde- 
fatigable hon. secretary, who devotes most of her time to the 
work of superintendence, and a short conversation with her at 
405 Oxford Street, will enable any of our readers to gain such 
information as they may require about this interesting work 
of uniting employers and employed in the common interest 
of profit sharing.' 

Mr. Stubbs, in a recent volume on The Land and the 
Labourers advocates co-operative farming on a small scale 
as possessing all the advantages of peasant proprietorship 
without any of its drawbacks. He appeals to the clergy, 
who ‘ constitute one-quarter of the landowners,’ to encourage 
small husbandry, and points to successful experiments of his 
own by half-acre allotments among his former parishioners. 
This, he thinks, would be a means of preventing depopulation 
of the country districts, and what he calls ‘labour-starving of 
the land,’ to which he attributes in great measure the agri- 
cultural depression of late years. He also gives instances of 
agricultural profit-sharing at home and abroad, and in speak- 
ing of some of these, where less enthusiastic advocates would 
see nothing but failure, he is full of faith in the ultimate 
success of co-operative farming. Whatever may be said of 
Mr. Stubbs’s more pronounced opinions on Christian Social- 
ism, his practical work of co-operative farming in the former 
parish deserves commendation, and from this point of view, 
perhaps, his little work on this subject is of some interest, 
especially when read in the light of modern controversies in 
connection with the land question. 

In the last place there are those who recognize the neces- 
sity of showing to the world at large, and to the working 
classes in particular, that the clergy are the natural friends of 


1 See also Six Essays on Profit Sharing between Capital and Labour, 
by Sedley Taylor, M.A., late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, in which 
Leclaire’s system, and that of other employers at home and abroad, are 
fully and ably discussed. 
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the poor, and that the Church is the best protector of the 
labourers’ interests. Sometimes this is done by means of dif- 
fusing sound views on social questions in addresses to the 
people, such as were arranged some time ago by the Bishop 
of Bedford, and in which Mr. Albert Grey and other members 
of Parliament were to take a prominent part. At other times 
it is by means of bringing the higher and lower classes to- 
gether in starting such publications as the lately-established 
periodical Hastward Ho! and the creation of central stations 
like that of the Eton Mission or the Universities Mission in 
the east of London. Professor Seeley, presiding over the 
Cambridge meeting for the purpose of organizing such a 
mission in conjunction with Oxford, compared it to the spring- 
ing up of a new clergy, by means of which, he said, ‘the 
Church was proving its external vitality by shaping for itself 
new organs.’ 

Efforts of this kind, having for their principle that all 
social reforms must pass through the ‘gate of benevolence,’ 
are apt to degenerate into impractical sentimentalism. But 
the spirit which animates them is a right spirit. Nothing 
could be more disastrous at the present crisis than apathy 
(except it be direct antagonism towards popular aspirations) 
on the part of the Church. To many who have had little 
practical acquaintance with the real life of the people the 
poverty of industry may be simply a ‘puzzle, a nuisance, a 
problem, a social crime,’ whilst others will try to find ease in 
the thought that ‘ wealth is but the reward of industry, intel- 
ligence, and thrift, and poverty but the punishment of 
indolence, ignorance, and improvidence.’ The Church cannot 
be satisfied with such a position of supine indifference or 
shifting of responsibility where the weal or woe of the largest 
number is concerned. 

In the coming struggle between the forces of democracy 
and the defenders of the old order of things in a society resting 
on an aristocratic basis, the Church, containing, as it does, both 
the elements of conservatism and progress, may save society 
from the democratic despotism which is implied in the triumph 
of Socialism on the one hand and retrogressive tyranny by 
means of ‘ prophylactic measures’ on the other.' Averse alike 

1 Such measures, ¢g., as were recommended in a weekly review a 
little while ago. ‘So long as the Haves are prepared to enforce the 
opposite theory to Mr. George’s by lead and hemp, property will be 
safe. .. . If order does not directly rest on the executioner, which was 
one famous way of putting the thing, it certainly rests on the Jotentialities 


of a whiff of grape shot. . . . That is the way of treating Mr. George and 
Mr. Hyndman, and Mr. Wallace and Mr. Davitt, and all the rest of the 
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to revolution and reaction, she can reconcile liberty with the 
love of law, and bring about gradually more perfect social 
union without undue restrictions of personal freedom. In her 
endeavour to modify and direct the pantisocratic tendencies 
of the times the Church, whilst candidly acknowledging real 
social grievances and earnestly striving to alleviate and ulti- 
mately remove the causes of them, will oppose alike schemes 
of confiscation as well as compulsory repression of lawful 
claims, and emphasize the rights as well as the duties of 
property in Christian principle. For the phantasm of a dead 
level equality she would substitute the vision of equitable 
social arrangements made possible by the exercise of mutual 
sympathy and support—a condition of mutual dependence 
and relative co-ordination such as is contained in the Pauline 
conception of the social organism under the symbol of a per- 
fect Church organization. ‘Whether one member suffer all 
the members suffer with it, or one member be honoured all 
the members rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ 
and members in particular.’ 


motley and mutually contradicting apostles of plunder.’ What the effect 
of such language is on those concerned we may gather from the following: 
reply : ‘Working men,’ says Justice, ‘cut this incitement to murder out, 
when you have read it, and remember the sort of men you have to meet 
and reckon with. Similia similibus curantur? 

How different the tone of the founder of Christian Socialism in ‘Eng- 
land forty years ago. ‘To put down Chartism,’ says F. D. Maurice, ‘is 
by confuting its unrighteous pretensions and by satisfying its righteous 
demands; this is the education which the people of England want.* 
Evidently the education has not been quite finished, as the above two 
specimens of writing show. 


* The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, vol. i. p. 278. 
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ArT. VIIL—THE HISTORY OF THE OLD 
CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 


. Story of the Old Catholic and Kindred Movements. By 
A. M. E. SCARTH. (London, 1883.) 
. Foreign Church Chronicle. (London, 1877-84.) 
. Der Altkatholicismus. Von D. WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG, 
Professor der Theologie in Halle. (Halle, 1883.) 
. Der Altkatholizismus in Baden. Von J. RIEKS, Stadt- 
pfarrer in Heidelberg. (Heidelberg, 1883.) 
. Die Angriffe auf den Altkatholizsismus. Von J. RIEKS, 
_Stadtpfarrer. (Heidelberg, 1884.) 
. Katholisches Gesang- und Gebetbuch. (Mannheim, 1875.) 
. Gebetbuch der Christkatholischen Kirche der Schweiz. 
Zweite Auflage. (Bern, 1884.) 
. Christkatholisches Gesangbuch. (Bern, 1884.) 
9. Account of the Visit of the Old Catholic Bishops to Eng- 
land. (London, 1882.) 
10. Der Katholik, 1883-4. (Bern.) 
11. Altkatholischer Bote. (Heidelberg, 1883-4.) 
12. Deutscher Merkur, 1883-4. (Bonn.) 


WE propose in the following pages to give a brief sketch of 
the past history and present condition of the remarkable re- 
ligious movement which was brought into being by the 
Vatican Council of 1870. Those who are acquainted with 
Bishop Cleveland Coxe’s Sympathies of the Continent are 
aware how often on previous occasions movements in the 
direction of Catholic reform have been commenced within the 
Church of Rome, and have been crushed out by the iron heel 
of power. Hirscher commenced an agitation forty years back, 
which flourished for a while, but at last came to nothing. Leo- 
pold Schmidt died out of the Roman Communion in 1869, 
declaring that though he renounced Ultramontanism he had 
not become a Protestant or ceased to be a Catholic. Sailer, 
more fortunate, remained till his death in 1836 a bishop of 
the Church in Germany, although he had demanded the 
translation and expurgation of the Roman liturgy in pre- 
cisely the same direction as it has now been amended by the 
Old Catholics. But the failure of all these men to carry out 
their views is only too clear a proof how useless it is to wait 
for a reform of the Church of Rome from within. If there is 
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to be reform, it must be commenced outside her pale. The 
Vatican Council alone rendered this a possibility. By insisting 
on the acceptance of a new dogma it compelled those who did 
not believe that dogma, and who loved truth too well to say 
what was false, to leave what they regarded, not as the old, but 
asa new Church.' Six months after the close of the Vatican 
Council Doéllinger and Friedrich were summoned by the 
Archbishop of Munich to give in their submission to the 
Vatican decrees under pain of excommunication. Déllinger 
replied by his well-known declaration of March 28, 1871, a 
translation of which appeared in the Guardian of April 5 of 
the same year. In this remarkable document he lays down 
five theses, which he declares himself prepared to prove, 
declaring the Infallibility dogma to be a novelty opposed to 
Scripture and to the teaching of the Universal Church. ‘As 
a Christian, as a theologian, as an historian, as a citizen,’ he 
concludes, ‘I cannot accept this doctrine.’ The Archbishop’s 
reply was the excommunication of Ddollinger and Friedrich, 
pronounced in April 1871. After a long life spent in the 
service of the Church the veteran scholar and divine found 
himself cast out of the Church, deprived of all title to 
the sacraments, and, should he die, of the rites of Christian 
burial.2 He felt it keenly, but he did not waver. ‘I see the 
grave open at my feet,’ he said ; ‘ but, God helping me, I will 


' ‘Ought we not,’ said the Archbishop of Munich to Déllinger in 1870, 
‘to begin to labour afresh in the cause of the Holy Church?’ ‘ Yes, for 
the Old Church,’ was Déllinger’s reply. ‘But people have made a new 
Church.’—Story of the Old Catholic Movement, p. 20. 

? Christian burial was actually denied to Professor Zenger, of Munich, 
because he had signed what was known as the ‘Museum Address’ of 
sympathy with Déllinger. On his death bed the parish priest declined 
to administer the last sacraments, and the excommunicated Friedrich at 
once administered absolution and extreme unction. The church bells 
were not allowed to be rung, so a temporary belfry was erected in the 
churchyard. The funeral Mass was said by Friedrich in the lobby of the 
mortuary, in the presence of so vast a crowd that it was impossible to 
move. Friedrich addressed the crowd at the grave, and concluded with 
the words, ‘I performed for him the last functions, since they were re- 
fused him by his own friends’ (Story of the Old Catholic Movement, p. 37). 
A similar course was adopted in the case of Amalie von Lasaulx (Sister 
Augustine), because on her death bed she pronounced herself unable to 
accept the Vatican decrees. In her case Professor Reusch undertook to 
perform the last offices. See Amalie von Lasaulx, by H. Lecoultre ; 
translated by Lady Durand (Rivingtons). Friedrich also performed a 
marriage which the Roman priest declined to celebrate. He found the 
door locked, and the wedding pair had to wait till the commissary forced 
the priest to bring the keys. The priest said that the magistrate had 
ordered that the ceremony should take place, but had not ordered him to 
unlock the doors. 

K 2 
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not go down into it with a lie in my hand.’' His position 
was one of extreme difficulty. He had been compelled to 
leave the communion in which he was born. He could not 
join himself to any of the Protestant sects. It was therefore 
necessary to organize those Catholics who rejected the Infalli- 
bility dogma into a religious body, capable of supplying its 
members with the spiritual ministrations of which, by an 
unjust sentence, they had been deprived. At a great meeting 
held in the Museum at Munich an address was presented to 
the King for the protection of liberty of conscience, and a 
‘Catholic Reform Committee’ was formed. After consul- 
tation with eminent Catholics in Bavaria and with Lord 
Acton in England,? a new declaration, in which the Vatican 
decrees were subjected to further unsparing criticism, was 
issued amid great enthusiasm. Congregations were formed 
throughout all Germany; the rite of confirmation was ad- 
ministered to 415 children in Bavaria alone by Bishop Loos, 
of the Old Catholic Church of Holland (better known by the 
incorrect appellation of the Jansenist Church), and ‘the Old 
Catholic movement was afloat.’* But it was necessary to 
provide for the permanent supply of the spiritual needs of 
the congregations thus unjustly deprived of their privileges. 
This could only be done by means of an episcopate. In view 
of the suspicion with which, owing to persistent Roman mis- 
representations, the Anglican Communion was regarded 
throughout the Continent of Europe, it was most wisely re- 
solved to seek the succession from the Old Catholic Church 
of Holland, which had already maintained its independence 
on Rome for more than a century and a half. The death of 
Archbishop Loos on the very day appointed for the consecra- 
tion left the chain of succession dependent upon a single life. 
But Bishop Heykamp, of Deventer, remained, and on 
August 11, 1873, he consecrated a bishop for his own Church 
as well as Bishop Joseph Hubert Reinkens, the present Old 
Catholic bishop for Germany. How Bishop Reinkens was 
chosen at Cologne on June 4, 1873, we will leave to Miss 
Scarth—whose brief account of the Old Catholic movement, 
if lacking in literary polish and skill, is very careful and accu- 
rate, and most useful to all who wish to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the subject—to describe. 


1 Story of the Old Catholic Movement, p. 31. 

2 So we read in the prefatory note in the Vis¢t of the Old Catholic 
Bishops to England, which is understood to be from the pen of Bishop 
Reinkens. 

8 Visit of the Old Catholic Bishops, p. ix. 
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‘The election was private, in a side chapel of St. Pantaleon’s 
Church. It had been preceded by the usual Mass at half-past eight ; 
then the delegates withdrew, and were absent for about an hour, the 
impatient crowd awaiting them meanwhile in the body of the church. 
No one felt quite sure on whom the choice would fall, Reinkens 
being of so modest and retiring a disposition. In fact, they had 
much difficulty in persuading him to accept the post, and when at 
last they succeeded the others “fell on his neck and wept for joy.” 
It must have been a touching scene ; each was anxious that the 
other should be elected. Reinkens was too much overcome to be 
able to speak to the people himself, so Dr. Tangermann ascended 
the pulpit and announced the election, which announcement was 
followed by the singing of a Ze Deum.’! 


Meanwhile the leader of the movement was not idle. 
With that statesmanlike grasp of the situation which he 
alone, of all the Old Catholic leaders, appears to have 
possessed, Dr. Dollinger saw the necessity of combining the 
whole of non-Ultramontane Christendom, as far as possible, 
in one great protest against the usurpations of Rome. A 
Reunion Committee was formed, consisting of Déllinger, 
Friedrich, Reinkens, Von Schulte, Michelis, Reusch, Langen, 
Michaud, and others. Anglican and American bishops were 
invited to the Old Catholic congresses. And in 1874 and 
1875 reunion conferences were held, attended by members of 
the Old Catholic, Greek, and Anglican communions. In 
these such subjects as the canon of Scripture, the duty of 
reading the Scriptures, the use of the vernacular in public 
worship, the number of the sacraments, tradition, confession, 
indulgences, prayers for the dead, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and other burning questions were discussed. After the 
most thorough and most learned debates, directed with the 
utmost tact, shrewdness, and patience by Dollinger himself, a 
formula of agreement was drawn up at the conference in 
1875 between Greeks and Latins on the much-vexed question 
of the Procession of the Holy Spirit. It was not surprising 
that the Eastern Church hesitated to accept this formula, 
drawn up as it was on her part by men who were not com- 
missioned to act in her name.” It was more of a surprise, 
as well as a disappointment, to those English Churchmen who 
had assisted in drawing up the document to find that it failed 
to command the assent of Dr. Pusey, their greatest and most 
influential theologian at home. But perhaps that feeling 


' Story of the Old Catholic Movement, p. 105. 

2 It is now stated that this formula has lately been accepted in the 
East. If so it is mest surprising that further steps towards union have 
not been taken. 
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which is pecan earnest men of every communion together 
was more intensely felt by those actually engaged in the 
work of reunion, and more especially when under the in- 
fluence of the extraordinary man who presided over their 
deliberations. His labours on this occasion can never be for- 
gotten by any who had the privilege of being present. They 
have been thus vividly described :— 


‘The most surprising effort of the veteran controversialist and 
historian was his final speech. For four days he had stood almost 
continuously in front of the assembled body of divines, taking up 
and replying to every speech as soon as it was made in German or 
in English, and sometimes addressing the assembly continuously for 
hours. In the committee he had proposed, refuted, argued, receiving 
on his shield weapons from all sides, and returning them with irre- 
sistible force, allowing himself no break or interval except such as 
was sufficient for a plunge each day in the Rhine. And at the end 
of these four days he stood up, as if he had been a man of thirty- 
eight instead of seventy-six, and delivered a speech of five hours’ 
length on the disastrous effects that had been wrought on Western 
Christendom by the Papacy, passing in review, one after the other, 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, South America, Austria, and handling 
the affairs of each country with a fulness and exactness that would 
have been remarkable if he had confined himself to the history of a 
single nation ; and throughout the five hours he riveted, by his voice 
and action, the attention of everyone present, and retained their 
interest hour after hour, though addressing them in a language which 
to many was perfectly unknown, and to most was so unfamiliar that 
his meaning was only doubtfully guessed at. The Bishop of Meath, 
recalling the scene, spoke at the Plymouth Church Congress with 
enthusiasm of “ that old man eloquent, with keen glance and playful 
smile and busy brain, still all aglow with the quenchless fire of 
youth.” ’! 


The rejection of the formule of Bonn by persons of influ- 
ence both in England and in the East, as well as the outbreak 
of hostilities between Russia and Turkey, involving as it did 
a considerable amount of unfriendliness between the great 
European Powers, compelled Déllinger to break off these 
conferences. His advanced age has prevented them from 
being renewed. But his great work ought not be allowed to 
drop. It would seem the special province of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, being, as Archbishop Tait declared shortly 
before his death, a kind of universal referee for all non- 
Roman Christendom, to revive the attempt to reunite the 
severed portions of Christ’s Church. 


1 International Portrait Gallery, p. 136, cited from the Foreign 
Church Chronicle for March 1880. 
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Meanwhile the organization of the Old Catholic Church 
of Germany proceeded. The provisional constitutions agreed 
upon at the election of Bishop Reinkens were discussed and 
revised at a great Council at Constance in September 1873. 
But here came in the first difficulties of the new movement. 
Hitherto all had been enthusiasm and unity. But when the 
task of revising the service books was undertaken the seeds of 
disunion were sown. Upon the question how much alteration 
was permissible in the ritual there were almost as many opinions 
as individuals, and many preferred to remain in communion 
with the unreformed Church rather than to sanction any 
alteration whatsoever. Of the four branches into which the Old 
Catholic Church was divided, the Swiss, as we shall see presently, 
was the most progressive. Baden took a middle course, while 
Bavaria and the Rhine provinces sanctioned as few alterations 
as possible. In these Churches Mass was still for a. time 
celebrated in Latin, with the omission of the Invocation of 
Saints and a few other observances regarded as superstitious. 
Communion in one kind was retained. The baptismal and 
other offices were modified and the number of saints’ days 
greatly reduced. 

But other difficulties pressed upon the infant community. 
The Kultur-Kampf was at that moment at its height. The 
temptation was almost irresistible to throw in the lot of the 
Old Catholics with the Government, and so involve the move- 
ment at its birth in the strangling embrace of State protection, 
which has been so fatal to the German ‘ Evangelical’ Church. 
It was loudly declared in England, and it is still believed by 
some, that Old Catholicism and State Catholicism is the same 
thing. Nothing could be more untrue. After a momentary 
hesitation, by no means surprising under the difficulties by 
which they were surrounded, the Old Catholic leaders shook 
themselves free of all alliance with the advocates of State 
Catholicism, and ever since they have been frowned upon, and 
not unfrequently subjected to unfair treatment and even 
persecution from the officials of the State. ! 

Another difficulty was the wide prevalence of Indifferent- 
ism. A vast number of careless-minded laymen, in nominal 
communion with the Roman Church, but really indifferent to 
all religion, threw in their lot at first with the new organization, 
gave it infinite trouble, caused it to obtain a bad name, and 
lastly became its bitterest enemies when they found it resolved 
to hold firmly to the faith once for all delivered to the saints. 


' Bishop Reinkens, in his speech at Cambridge, denounced S/aats- 
katholicismus asa ‘monstrosity.’ Vistt of the Old Catholic Bishops, p. 32. 
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‘Our greatest enemy,’ says Bishop Reinkens in his Cambridge 
speech, ‘is the indifference of the educated Catholics. When, on 
July 18, 1870, the telegram of the Vatican decrees arrived in a 
Rhenish town (Burtscheid), a chaplain there remarked to a Jesuit, 
“ That will cause a schism.” Thereupon the Jesuit, patting him on 
the shoulder, said, “ Don’t alarm yourself ; there is too much indiffer- 
ence.” In Cologne Cathedral a Jesuit exclaimed from the pulpit, 
‘“‘ Be not afraid ; the Old Catholics will not succeed ; hey have no 
money [”? ' 


A third difficulty was the impossibility of finding ministra- 
tions for the adherents of the movement scattered by twos 
and threes throughout the country. It is this which makes it 
impossible for them to measure accurately their effective 
strength. Constantly the number of their Easter communi- 
cants both in Germany and Switzerland has exceeded the 
whole number of their professed members.? Another great 
hindrance to their progress is the irritating persecution carried 
on by the Ultramontanes. If it be possible, these latter will 
take care that the profession of Old Catholicism shall be fatal 
to a man’s prospects. Nor are calumny, insinuation, petty 
espionage, open and bold misrepresentation, in the least 
spared, if it is thought they can serve a purpose. And though 
this must tend ultimately to strengthen the cause, by rooting 
its principles more firmly in the hearts of those who hold 
them, it is not favourable to a very rapid increase of their 
number. But the greatest difficulty of all was the question of 
clerical celibacy. Upon this rock it was impossible but that, 
sooner or later, the Old Catholics must split. Already, in 
1877, protests were handed in to the Congress by the two 
priests Tangermann and Paffrath, of Cologne, disputing the 
competency of the synod to enter on the path of reform, and 
Paffrath was suspended for contumacy.? The settlement of 
the question was delayed, but it was impossible to avoid 
dealing with it. At last, in 1878, the crisis came. It was 
precipitated by a letter from the Old Catholic Bishop of 
Utrecht threatening to excommunicate his brethren of Ger- 
many if they decided to allow married priests to officiate at 
their altars. The leaders of the anti-celibacy movement re- 
sented this attempt at dictation. Accordingly at the synod 
at Bonn Dr, Thiirlings moved that— 


1 Visit of the Old Catholic Bishops, p. 32. 

2 So both Bishops Reinkens and Herzog stated at a meeting of friends 
in London, gathered together under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Edinburgh. 

3 Foreign Church Chronicle, Dec. 1877, pp. 217-22. 
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‘Whereas, 1. Priestly celibacy has not the character of a dogma, 
but is only of the nature of discipline ; 

2. The so-called celibacy law is, as a law, inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Gospel, as well as with the spirit of the Catholic Church ; 

3. Through compulsory celibacy, as it now exists, circumstances 
are induced that are in the highest degree scandalous and that seri- 
ously injure popular morality—Therefore the Synod resolves, declaring 
at the same time in express terms that hereby the true ecclesiastical 
significance of a voluntary celibacy, undertaken in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, is in no wise prejudiced, 

1. That the prohibition of the canon law, which forbids the 
contraction of marriage on the part of an ecclesiastic from subdeacon 
upwards, constitutes tor the Old Catholic community no obstacle 
towards marriage on the part of an ecclesiastic, and no hindrance 
towards the administration of the cure of souls by a married 
ecclesiastic. 

2. The resolutions of the second and third Synods, contrary to 
this decision, are repealed.’! 


This was carried by a majority of 19 clergy against 6, 56 
lay delegates against 16—on the whole 75 voices against 22. 
The effect was most disastrous. Dodllinger himself withdrew 
from active co-operation with the movement,’ and was followed 
by Friedrich and Reusch. Professors Langen and Menzel 
resigned their offices. The aged Dr. Tangermann, of Cologne, 
laid down his cure of souls. Bavaria severed itself from for- 
mal union with the Church under the jurisdiction of Bishop 
Reinkens. But the Bishop himself, who voted with the 
minority, would not forsake those who had entrusted them- 
selves to his care. He retained the charge of the Church 
which, in his opinion, had come to an unwise decision. The 
after effects of the resolution were as serious as the immediate 
ones. A large diminution in the numbers of the Old Catho- 
lics was immediately reported. The number of communities in 
Baden sank from 44 to 36. The number of souls sank in Prussia 
from 21,650 to 18,351, and in Baden from 18,674 to 17,077. 
This decline continued progressively until 1883, when a slight 
increase was again reported, the number of adherents for that 
year in Prussia and Baden respectively being 16,294 and 


1 Foreign Church Chronicle, Sept. 1878, p. 166. 

? He has never, we are assured on high authority, altogether withdrawn 
his countenance from it. 

8 This was not entirely due to the celibacy question, but was partly 
the effect of a new law of the Prussian Government calling upon every 
Old Catholic to register himself as such. This was often a difficult task. 
We have heard of a case in which an Old Catholic twice performed a 
journey of fifty miles in order to register himself, and each time found 
the proper official from home. 
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15,937, as against 15,842 and 15,882 in the previous year. 
Bavaria ceased to report any numbers whatever until 1883, 
when they reappear diminished to one-half.' 

It is of course a question whether the movement has been 
wisely directed on this point. But it is worthy of notice that 
the course was decided on in spite of the remonstrances of the 
leaders. It was due, in fact, to aninner impulse which it was 
found impossible to resist. And who shall say that this instinct 
was not a true one? ‘The theologians of the movement 
opposed it with all their power, but in vain. And _ this 
because the practical men were against them. Even were 
there no moral scandals in connection with a celibate clergy, 
the position of the Church in Roman Catholic countries is 
sufficient to show how the mass of men are alienated from 
religion when the management of ecclesiastical affairs is 
the exclusive privilege of a caste. And so the Old Catholic 
Churches have seemed to breathe more freely since the 
question was settled. The liturgy has now been translated 
into the German tongue. Permission has been given to the 
priests to administer the Communion zx both kinds to any 
Englishman who may desire it.? At the celebration lately 
held of the tenth year of the existence of an Old Catholic 
community at Coblentz this new German service was used, 


and the English chaplain was invited to take part in the 
service, an invitation to which he gladly responded. And in 
a Protestant journal published at Halle in the beginning of 
this year (an impartial authority, it will be granted) we hear 


1 Professors Reusch, Langen, and Menzel have not ceased to teach in 
the faculty of Catholic theology at Bonn; they have only given up their 
position as priests with cure of souls. Professor Reusch has, moreover, 
continued his Bible classes for young people of both sexes. Bavaria, it 
may be added, has in some degree recovered her interest in the move- 
ment in consequence of the high-handed proceedings of the Ultramon- 
tane town council concerning the use by the Old Catholics of the 
unsafe Nicolai Church. This was the only one granted them ; and 
ruinous and inconvenient in situation as it was, it was taken away from 
them as soon as it was found to be well attended. With help from 
England the Old Catholics of Munich have built a convenient church, 
which was opened with much. enthusiasm on October 20, 1883. Thus 
there is some ground for the boast of Dr. Rieks (Die Angriffe auf den 
Altkatholizismus, p. 79), ‘Aber trotzdem die Altkatholischen auf Schritt 
und Tritt zahllosen Hemmnissen begegnet sind, von den Ultramontanen 
an allen Orten verdiachtigt, verleumdet, und sozial und materiell nach 
Kraften geschadigt und beeintrachtigt wurden, hat sich der Altkatholi- 
zismus iiberall dort, wo nicht rémisch angehauchte oder unglaubige 
Geistliche oder Vorstinde in verriterischer’ (Dr. kieks has adopted 
the new-fashioned German spelling) ‘ Weise fiir den Unfehlbaren wirth- 
schafteten, befestigt und ausgebreitet.’ 

? This decision was arrived at as late as last year. 
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of a considerable increase in the Old Catholic communities 
of Heidelberg, Freiburg, Kaiserslautern, Pforzheim, Munich, 
Saarbriick, and Hirschberg.' So that it is possible that when 
the prejudices of old-fashioned yet liberal-minded Catholics 
against a married clergy are surmounted, the practical advan- 
tages of the new régime may be found sufficient to outweigh 
the theoretical objections that have been urged against its 
adoption.? 

In partial compensation for the losses sustained in this 
way the Old Catholic cause has lately received support from 
another quarter, the more valuable because quite unexpected 
and unsought. It is a quarter in which the decision on the 
celibacy question is likely to be more appreciated than 
among men brought up in the Church of Rome. Hitherto 
Christians in Germany have been divided into two hostile 
camps, neither, it is to be presumed, too well satisfied 
with either its own condition or that of its adversary. To 
the complaints on the Roman side we have already referred, 
but the dissatisfaction with the present state of things in the 
Protestant Church, and the hopelessness of success in convert- 
ing Romanists, has also found at last open expression. Pro- 
fessor Beyschlag, in his remarkable tract Der A/thatholicismus, 
gave utterance evidently to the sentiments of others besides 
himself. It appeared first in the Deutsche Evangelische Blatter, 
in December 1882, and a reprint was immediately called for, 
which ran through three editions in as many months. In 
this work he points out first that the Vatican decrees are no 
mere absurdities and anachronisms which excite the ridicule 
of rational men, but practical facts, with which his countrymen 
will find themselves compelled, whether they like it or no, to 
deal. Next he remarks that it would be a great mistake to 
treat the Old Catholic movement with contempt, as though 
it were not to be reckoned among the forces of the future. 
He proceeds to blame the State for the niggard measure in 
which it has dealt out the barest legal rights to the new 
community. He speaks sarcastically of the recommendation 
given by the State officials to the aged Tangermann to be 
reconciled to his Archbishop, although he was supported 
almost unanimously by his flock, and of the munificent 

1 Deutsche Evangelische Blatter, 1884, Heft iv. The editor is 
Professor Beyschlag. 

? The Deutsche Merkur for August 16, 1884, after remarking on four 
or five ‘schreienden Scandalen,’ including clerics living in ‘ offenem 
Konkubinate, concludes with the words ‘ Wir aber wiederholen das 


mahnende Wort des Herrn: “Von Dornen lassen sich keine Feigen 
ernten !” das heisst vom Zwangscdélibat keine Reinigkeit des Herzens.’ 
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pension of 200 thalers offered to another excellent and blame- 
less priest who was hunted out from his office by Archbishop 
Forster, of Breslau, because he refused to change his convic- 
tions when ordered to do so. He tells us how, as Michelis 
and Reinkens made their first official journey through 
Germany, they were received with insults and pelted with 
stones, how at Cologne the congregation had to make their 
way to their church amid the jeers of the mob, how the most 
infamous calumnies have followed Bishop Reinkens in the 
discharge of his duties at Bonn. It is not, he goes on to 
remark, as though we were now at so great an epoch of the 
world’s history as at the Reformation. The present move- 
ment is more gradual and silent. It has not the support 
of princes and governments, but has to make its way against 
the ‘unfriendly neutrality’ of the State and the resolute 
opposition of a powerful and ancient Church. 

He next reviews the history of the movement and the 
character of its supporters. He does not fail to notice the 
struggle on the celibacy question, and sees in it only a time 
of trial, from which the young community has emerged 
stronger than it was before. He speaks with admiration of 
the principles laid down at the Bonn Conferences of 1874 
and 1875, and of the resolution to trust the Scriptures in the 
hands of the laity. But the most significant part of his 
pamphlet is that in which he lays bare the defects of the 
Evangelical Church. He points without reserve to the 
religious divisions, the unsatisfactoriness of the doctrinal 
standards, the withering influence of State control, the dry- 
ness and dulness of the services, the evil of confining the 
Eucharist to a select few instead of making it the centre of 
Christian worship ; and he comes to the conclusion that 
nothing can save religion in Germany but a reform movement 
springing from the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church 
herself.! 

Before we proceed to speak of Switzerland it may be 
well to speak a few words about Baden. The same difficulties 
beset the cause there as elsewhere—the half-concealed hostility 


1 ¢ Was uns in Deutschland helfen und retten kann, ist allein eine den 
Vaticanismus von Innen heraus iiberwindende religidse Bewegung, eine 
religidse Reform im deutschen katholischen Volke. He adds the 
following significant words: ‘ Aber auf eine solche hoffen und rechnen, 
und den vorhandenen Ansatz derselben mit Fiissen zertreten, ist Wahn- 
sinn’ (p. 65). And he concludes his interesting review of the religious 
condition of Germany with the following words, addressed to the Old 
Catholic Church : ‘ Fear not, little flock ; itis your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.’ 
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of the Government, the bitterness of the Ultramontanes, the 
cowardice of the half-hearted adherents accustomed to 
suppress their convictions. As we have already stated, the 
progress in practical reforms was swifter in Baden than else- 
where in Germany. This is doubtless owing to the influence 
of Pfarrer Rieks, the young and active priest at Heidelberg. 
He edits the A/thatholischer Bote, in which he deals many a 
doughty blow at Ultramontane superstition and unfairness. 
He has laboured most earnestly to popularize instruction in 
the Bible and Church history, and his handbooks for young 
students of those subjects are well worth a study. His 
services are held in the chancel of the Heiliger Geist Church, 
in the Market Place, opposite the Prinz Karl Hotel. There the 
Mass and offices of the Church are said in German. That on 
the whole the cause is progressing in Baden there appears no 
room for doubt. The very title of Pfarrer Rieks’ latest 
pamphlet shows this. A cause which is formidable enough to 
be the subject of reiterated attacks in the legislature shows 
this. In spite of the conduct of the Government, of which 
Herr Rieks bitterly complains, in driving away persons en- 
gaged in business, and in removing officials suspected of a 
tendency to Old Catholicism, the number of heads of house- 
holds in Baden formally acknowledged as Old Catholics is 
7,118 this year, as against 2,286 in 1873. This, of course, 
does not include the number of unregistered adherents 
throughout the country, nor the families of the registered 
householders. The Old Catholics seem to have come in for 
some severe criticism from their fellow-countrymen. Herr 
Rieks and the A/tkatholischer Bote eagerly defend their co- 
religionists from the charge of non-attendance at church. 
There are congregations, says the latter, where the congrega- 
tions amount to 1,000; but to take the case of Wiesbaden, 
where they are declared by their opponents to fall as low 
sometimes as a dozen, the congregation is declared never to 
have fallen below 100, and often to have risen to 300." 

We come now to the Swiss Old—or, as it is more usually 
called, Christian—Catholic Church. The movement com- 


1 Altkatholischer Bote, April 25, 1884. The article is on the debate of 
the Upper House of the German Legislature on March 27, 1884. For the 
first time, in consequence of a proposal by Herr von Gossler, the Minister 
of Public Worship, the Old Catholics received a grant of 48,000 marks 
(2,4007.) The whole sum voted for the maintenance of religious worship 
was 406,000 marks, or 20,300/. All ministers of recognized religions, in- 
cluding the Jewish rabbis, are partially paid by the State in Germany. 
The A/thatholischer Bote declares the number of Old Catholics at Wies- 
baden to have risen from 428 in 1882 to 525 in the present year. 
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menced in Switzerland in the same manner as in Germany ; 
only it was a little later in assuming the episcopal form. Dr. 
Eduard Herzog was consecrated by Bishop Reinkens at 
S. Martin’s Church, Rheinfelden, on September 18, 1876, 
The act was performed in the presence of a numerous 
assembly, among whom were the representatives of the 
Federal Council, who have formally recognized the new 
denomination. The mistaken policy of Pius IX. gave the 
new movement great and unexpected advantages at the outset. 
The Bernese Government had passed a law on January 18, 
1874, that all Catholic parish priests in the Canton of Bern 
should be elected by the parochial council. The orders were 
promptly given from the Vatican to all the Ultramontanes 
not to vote. Of this blunder the Christian Catholics were 
not slow to avail themselves ; they flocked to the poll, and 
thus, in every parish in which they existed in any reasonable 
numbers, they obtained, throughout the largest canton in 
Switzerland, full control of the religious teaching of the 
Catholics in each parish for six years, at the end of which 
period the law required a fresh election. In the other 
Protestant cantons—Ziirich, Aargau, Soleure, Neuchatel, 
Geneva—the Christian Catholics also obtained a firm footing, 
especially in the latter city. The advantage in Canton Bern was 
partially neutralized by what was called the ‘amnesty,’ in 
which the cantonal authorities permitted the exiled priests to 
return without signing the declaration which had been de- 
manded from them. By this time the Ultramontanes were 
sensible of the gravity of their error, and returned to their 
posts with all possible speed. The new Pope annulled the 
orders of his predecessor, and the Roman Catholics were 
allowed to go to the polls. The consequence was that in 
every parish where the Christian Catholic priest had not been 
able to secure a majority of the congregation he was expelled 
in 1880, and thus the statistics of the movement display a 
serious loss in that year. But immense use was made of the 
opportunity. In Bern itself, Chaux-de-Fonds, S. Imier (the 
former having more than 22,000, and the latter about 7,000 
inhabitants), an actual majority of the Catholics are now on 
the reforming side ;' but in most places, as might naturally 


1 Elections of priests have taken place in these two parishes this year. 
In each case the Ultramontanes have declined to go tothe poll. This 
is the more remarkable, because in 1880 the Christian Catholic candidate 
at S. Imier was only elected by a narrow majority of eleven votes. This 
year the number of voters for the Christian Catholic candidate had 
increased from 159 to 217. 
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be expected, it was found impossible in six years to bring 
over the majority of the people to the Christian Catholic point 
of view. In 1880, therefore, the great mass of the Bernese 
congregations were temporarily lost to the movement. We 
say ‘temporarily lost, for an influential minority remained 
firm to the Christian Catholic cause ; but, as the community 
throughout Switzerland is neither numerous nor rich, it has 
been found as yet impossible to supply these mincrities 
with the means of grace. In the French Jura especially, 
where the ferment at first was greatest, the French race has 
once more shown its incapacity for fighting an uphill battle, 
and the Bishop was obliged, two years ago, to confess to the 
Synod that in that district the cause, for the present at least, 
was lost. Other causes also contributed to this result. The 
question of celibacy was agitated here as elsewhere, and 
here, as elsewhere, it was impossible to resist the influences 
which pressed for its abolition. ‘It has cost us thousands,’ 
remarked Bishop Herzog to the writer of these pages, but in 
the same breath he added that almost all the younger clergy 
had availed themselves of the permission to marry.' The 
reforms in the conduct of Divine service were pressed on, 
among a people accustomed, like the Swiss, to think and act 
for themselves, with a haste unknown in Germany. The Mass 
was revised and translated into French and German, and has 
assumed a form not unlike the First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. A yearly Synod was instituted, in which a frank and 
straightforward report of the condition of the Church is pre- 
sented and the necessary regulations made for the govern- 
ment of the Church. In this Synod due provision is made 
for the representation of the laity. But to the readiness with 
which the reforms in the ritual and organization of the Church 
were received there was one remarkable exception. At 
Porrentruy (or Pruntrut) there was an enthusiastic minority 


of 1,500 souls, ministered to by Dr. Deramey, whose eloquence 


and ability were highly appreciated by his flock.2. But Dr. 
Deramey refused to accept the revised liturgy and constitu- 
tions, and declared that his flock would also reject them. He 
handed in his resignation, and there was no alternative left 
but to receive it, which the Bishop and Synod did with many 
expressions of regret and acknowledgment. This was in 


1 Thirty-seven priests are married at present, nineteen unmarried. 
The latter are chiefly to be found in German Switzerland. 

2 The Abbé Deramey was the author of a Précis du mouvement 
catholique libérale dans le Jura bernois, published in 1875, and his resigna- 
tion was a great blow to the cause in the French Jura. 
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1881. From that time until the present year it has been 
found impossible to obtain ministrations for this important 
district, but within the present year arrangements have been 
made for supplying the wants of this town and the scarcely 
less important parish of Chevenez, in which the Christian 
Catholics are also in a minority. One and only one other 
dispute has marred the unanimity of the proceedings in 
this progressive community. For four years and a half the 
Christian Catholics of Geneva had the advantage of the 
genius and eloquence of M. Hyacinthe Loyson ; but when, in 
1877, it was proposed to place him and the Genevan priests 
in general under the control of a lay committee, M. Loyson 
very properly refused to be sobound. The dispute was not of 
long continuance. The regular organization of the Church 
under a bishop removed all M. Loyson’s objections, and 
he and M. Bard, between whom there had been some mis- 
understanding, publicly embraced on a subsequent occasion, 
But before this took place the greatest orator of the move- 
ment had found a mission elsewhere. 

The Christian Catholic Church since 1880 has continued 
in the main to hold its own. Its greatest enemy—and of 
this Bishops Reinkens and Herzog alike complain—is zn- 
differentism. The classes who flock to their standard have, 
for the most part, been long alienated from religion by the 
childish cad¢s which have almost displaced the religion of 
Christ among the more devout Roman Catholics. They have 
to learn the value of constant attendance at church and the 
duty of actively devoting themselves to the duties of religion. 
On great occasions, such as the Christmas and Easter festivals, 
the Christian Catholic churches are crowded to the doors and 
beyond them by congregations chiefly consisting of men. On 
ordinary Sundays they are but thinly attended. Nevertheless, 
by dint of careful attention to the religious education of children, 
as well as by choral unions, women’s work societies, and so- 
cieties for the care of the sick and needy, which are established 
wherever a Christian Catholic community takes firm root, the 
leaders of the movement are gradually leavening the lump 
and are cementing a close solidarity of feelings and interests. 
Here, as in Germany, the temptation to mix up the concerns 
of the Church with politics has been firmly resisted, and it is 
the boast of the Christian Catholics that they number men of 
all political parties in their ranks. Bishop Herzog in his 
pastoral for this year complains that Ultramontane and some- 
times, it may be, even Protestant jealousy contrives sometimes 
to detach individuals from his Church. But no one can read 
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in the Katholtk the weekly accounts given of work in the 
flourishing churches of Geneva, Ziirich, Aarau, S. Gall, Olten, 
and Bern itself without feeling that the present condition of 
a community which only elected its bishop eight years ago, 
and has since had on its hands the difficult task of organiza- 
tion, is at least encouraging. 

The establishment at the University of Bern of a Catholic 
faculty of theology is also a noteworthy fact. The thing had 
long been talked of, but the jealousy on the part of Ultra- 
montanes of any education which was not entirely in their 
own hands had caused all previous efforts to be abortive. 
This Catholic theological faculty was established in 1874. 
Fifteen students entered it almost immediately. There are 
now ten, and six more have signified their intention of joining 
next term. There are four professors. The Bishop holds 
the chair of Pastoral Theology and Exegesis, Dr. Hirschwalder 
of Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Dr. Woker of Ecclesiastical 
History and Polity. Dr. Michaud teaches the French students." 
The compliment has this year been paid to the Bishop of 
electing him rector (a post equivalent to our vice-chancellor) 
of the University, an honour which has also been enjoyed by 
Professors Reusch and von Schulte at Bonn. Nineteen of the 
present clergy of the Old Catholic Church have been trained 
in this theological school. As will have been already gathered 
from the election of Bishop Herzog as rector, the faculty of 
theology holds no inferior rank to that enjoyed by other 
branches of study. It is one great desire of the professors to 
see Englishmen willing to come among them and study 
theology from a point of view slightly different to their 
own. Whether this intermingling of nationalities ever take 
place or not, it is a manifest advantage for Switzerland that 
her Catholic priests should be educated with their fellow- 
citizens instead of in a seminary apart. 

Up to the autumn of last year no attempt had been made 
to form Old Catholic communities in the Roman Catholic 
cantons. “The materials were there. Dissatisfaction was 
widespread. Many, we have been credibly informed, were 
becoming Protestants for the sake of a service in the vernacular. 
But men who had been contented for years with a formal 
membership of the Roman Church shrunk from the decisive 





1 Professor Michaud was at first a strong opponent of union with the 
Anglican Communion, and earnestly advocated union with the Churches 
of the East. Several sharp passages took place between himself and the 
Bishop, as well as between him and some English clergymen. But he 
has yielded to the inevitable and now offers no opposition. 
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step which should commit them to an absolute rupture. 
However, in the autumn of last year a Christian Catholic com- 
munity was formed at Lucerne.' Its first step was to ask the 
magistrate for the use of one of the churches. His offer of 
the Church of Maria Hilf, now used for Scotch Presbyterian 
worship, was promptly disavowed by the cantonal authorities, 
An appeal was made to the Federal Council. Its result is 
still doubtful, and it must be remembered that many Swiss 
Protestants are as suspicious of the Old Catholic movement 
as many English Protestants have been and are of the ‘ Trac- 
tarian’ or ‘Ritualist’ movement among ourselves. In the 
meantime the Christian Catholics applied to the Protestants 
for the joint use of their church—a thing, we may remark in 
passing, which is most common in Switzerland and Germany 
even in the case of the most rigid Ultramontanes. But here 
an unexpected difficulty arose. The Colonial and Continental 
Church and School Society have hired the Protestant church 
for their service. They use it for an early celebration at 
eight, for the ordinary morning service at eleven, and again 
in the evening. The Protestant service is at nine, and so, as 
the only recognized service of the Christian Catholics is the 
Mass, there is no time whatever for the Christian Catholic 
service. The Christian Catholics were in great perplexity. 
To hold services in a room would be to shock the dearest 
prejudices of their members. So application was made to 
the Bishop of London. As English Churchmen will under- 
stand, the Bishop of London had no power to interfere. An 
appeal was made, but in vain, to the Colonial and Continental 
Society to give up the early celebration, in order to allow the 
Christian Catholics to worship according to their consciences. 
To start by building a church would be to involve the infant 
community in financial disaster. A suggestion has been 
made by a layman of Lucerne that if the English would help 
them to build a church they should have the joint use of it. 
We commend this proposal to those—and they are many— 
who see in the Old Catholic movement the only reasonable 
prospect of Catholic reform on the Continent. 

But the most important work achieved by the Swiss 
Christian Catholic Church is its relations to foreign Churches. 
The credit of this is due to Bishop Herzog, and to him alone. 
In 1880 he paid a visit to America, and was there received in 
full conference by the American bishops as a bishop of the 

1 It is remarkable that this is entirely a lay movement. Dr. Weibel, 


one of the leading members of the community, is a barrister. Another, 
Herr Stécker, was in the army. 
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Catholic Church, and permission was granted him to minister 
in any of their congregations, which he accordingly did in the 
congregation of German emigrants who have conformed to 
our communion, as well as occasionally elsewhere. In the 
autumn of 1881 Bishops Reinkens and Herzog visited Eng- 
land. They addressed a great meeting at Cambridge at 
which the Bishop of Ely presided and the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Lichfield spoke,' and subsequently were the guests 
successively of the Bishops of Lincoln and Winchester and 
of the then Archbishop of Canterbury. At All Saints’, Cam- 
bridge, they received the Holy Communion on All Saints’ 
Eve, October 30, 1882, at the early celebration, marking the 
official nature of the act by putting on their episcopal chains 
and crosses before going up to receive the Communion 
Precisely the same thing took place in the chapel at Farnham 
Castle on the succeeding Sunday, when the Bishop of Win- 
chester was celebrant and Bishop Macdougal assisted him 
The bishops addressed meetings at Riseholme and in ‘London, 
where the Bishops of London and Edinburgh came to signify 
their interest in the cause. Since this Bishop Herzog an 
been to Rome itself, at the request of the Bishop of ‘ten 
Island, in order to administer confirmation to the children of 
American parents resident in Rome. There he received the 
Holy Communion with Mgr. Savarese and Count Campello 
The last act of intercommunion has been the ordination by 
Bishop Herzog of Signor Cicchetti to assist Mgr. Sevesinn 
and Count Campello in their work at Rome, after the candi- 
date had passed some time in the’ Catholic theological school 
at the University of Bern, and had been duly examined and 
passed by the professors.? 

Of the movement in other countries there is not much to 
be said, except that it extends more or less, and in different 
forms, to every Roman Catholic country in Europe but Belgium 
As regards Italy, a considerable sensation was made two years 
ago, when Count Campello suddenly resigned his position as 
Canon of S. Peter's. The renunciation took place in the 





‘ The Bishop of Winchester read a remarkable 
Déllinger, in which he spoke of the Church of Enpland ce aa ae 
bulwark of religion and a stronghold of Christianity all over the world” 
(Vistt of the Old Catholic Bishops, p. 36). This significant statement is 
in strange contrast with Dr. Ddllinger’s extraordinary description of the 
Church of England in his Church and the Churches, when he saw eve 
thing outside the Church of Rome through a haze of prejudice. fe 
* On the occasion of the appointment of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury a joint letter of congratulation was sent to him by Bisho 5 
Reinkens and Herzog, and was duly acknowledged. rt 
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Wesleyan Chapel. But Count Campello has since definitely 
stated that it is not his intention to become a Protestant, and 
he has sought the recognition of the English and American 
prelates ' for the work that he feels conscientiously bound to 
carry out. The sensation was increased by the secession shortly 
after of Mgr. Savarese, Prelate Referendary of the Vatican. 
The two are now working in perfect accord. Count Campello 
continues the night-school work which he commenced while in 
communion with Rome, and he and Mgr. Savarese, with two 
other priests, to whom Signor Cicchetti has lately been added, 
minister in the Italian tongue to those who sympathize with 
them. Their grounds for secession are not altogether uncon- 
nected with Italian politics. It is not merely that they feel 
that reforms are urgently needed in the Roman Church; it 
is not merely that they feel the Infallibility dogma a burden 
on their consciences: but they are convinced that submission 
to the Vatican is incompatible with the duties of Christian 
citizenship, and they desire to see a wider and broader Catho- 
licism established, which shall respect the rights of individual 
and national liberty while maintaining firmly the ancient 
traditions of the Catholic Church. In union with the Churches 
of England and America they hope to work out this pro- 
blem. Nor are they altogether without hope of success. 
Numerous and attentive congregations attend the services of 
the Reformed Catholic Italian Church, and the need of a fifth 
priest shows that at present, at least, the cause is making way. 
This is not altogether surprising when we know how near the 
formation of a National Italian Church was between 1864 and 
1868, when Father Passaglia, the hero of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, presented an address from 9,000 
priests against the temporal power, and Cardinal d’Andrea 
advocated the independence of the Bishops upon the Pope. 
The movement was premature. It died out upon the sub- 
mission and death of the Cardinal, but it cannot fail to have 
left an impression behind it.? 

1 The American bishops have issued a declaration declaring their 
willingness, in accordance with the resolutions arrived at by the Lambeth 
Conference in 1878, to ‘ protect’ those who have been deprived of primi- 
tive faith and order by ‘offering them such privileges’ (they are the 
words of the Lambeth Conference) ‘as may be acceptable to them and 
are consistent with the maintenance of our own principles as enunciated 
in our formularies.’ This declaration was put forth at New York in October 
1880 in various languages. 

2 Nor does the spectacle of the veteran Curci, suspended, and we 
believe starving, tend to reassure the minds of Italian Catholics. His 
offence is that, though a rigid Ultramontane and a strong defender of the 
Infallibility dogma, he believes that Catholics ought to study the Scrip- 
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In France there is not much to record. The whole move- 
ment for Catholic Reform there depends at present upon one 
man, the eloquent ex-Carmelite, M. Hyacinthe Loyson. There 
was something dramatic—some may think a little theatrical— 
in his attitude when the Vatican decrees appeared. His theo- 
logical position since has been rational and moderate, and has 
been maintained by a manly and vigorous eloquence. But 
his marriage was a mistake. Among a people with so strong 
a sense of the ludicrous as the French it has been easy to 
hold the great preacher up to ridicule, nor are the most fervid 
harangues or the most irrefragable arguments on behalf of the 
purity of family life likely to restore the influence of one who 
has once been made ridiculous in French eyes. He has, how- 
ever, persevered for eight years. He has had the Mass trans- 
lated into French, and revised according to his own notions of 
what is primitive and Catholic. He has restored the delivery 
of the cup. He welcomes the assistance of English clergymen. 
He manages to keep a congregation together, and his assistant 
clergy manage to keep it together in his absence, though such 
absence is sometimes prolonged for months. The number, 
moreover, of the assistant clergy is increasing. But the move- 
ment has taken no hold on the French mind. One congrega- 
tion only, so far as we know, in the provinces has shown a 
disposition to follow in his train. And great as is his elo- 
quence, and masterly as are his expositions of the principles of 
Catholic reform, the faculty of acting with others seems to 
have been denied him. His departure from Geneva was un- 
doubtedly justified by the circumstances. But it is unfortunate, 
to say the least, that misunderstandings and disputes should 
so persistently follow him. He placed himself under the con- 
trol of the Bishop of Edinburgh, who was deputed by the 
Lambeth Conference to give counsel, advice, and supervision 
to foreign Catholics who needed it. But M. Loyson’s idea of 
episcopal supervision was peculiar to himself, and the formal 
relations of the work at Paris with the Anglican Communion 
had to be given up. What may be the future of Catholic 
reform in France it is impossible to say. But M. Loyson’s 
contribution to it will hardly, it may be predicted, go much 


tures, and that an Infallible Pope ought to be the mouthpiece, not of a 
clique at the Vatican, but of a Church free to consider and discuss the 
questions laid before it for decision. For such crimes as these in the 
Roman Church are men forbidden to exercise their office, and deprived 
of the means of subsistence, while their books are put on the Index. 
Meanwhile there is scarcely any superstition too childish or too gross to 
hinder it from being propagated Jermissu superiorum 
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further than the familiarizing his countrymen with the 
idea.! 

Of other movements we have but little to say. In Spain 
and Portugal there are a number of scattered Protestant con- 
gregations, to the number of about 30,000 to 40,000, who are 
anxious to feel their way to a more Catholic position. They 
are anxious to have a liturgy and a bishop. As regards the 
first, they have adapted the ancient national liturgy of Spain, 
the Mozarabic, to their requirements. With a view to the 
latter they have elected Senor Cabrera as their bishop, and 
have applied to the Irish prelates for consecration. Asa good 
deal of opposition is raised to the interference of the Anglican 
Communion in this matter, the Irish bishops are very wisely 
waiting to consult the next Lambeth Conference. We do not 
hear that there is any prospect of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Churches submitting their liturgy to the other Reformed 
Catholic Churches of the Continent, nor of their applying to 
them for consecration of their bishop elect. Such a step 
would seem eminently desirable in order to secure unity of 
action among the various national Churches which the action 
of the Vatican has created. Therefore, until steps are taken 
to bring the Spanish and Portuguese movement into harmony 
with similar movements elsewhere, it would be unwise, we 
believe, to support it very actively. Nevertheless it is receiv- 
ing considerable countenance from what we may term the left 
wing of our Church, and has an organ, Light and Truth, pub- 
lished in England, in which its progress is chronicled.? But 
the experience of work carried on in Mexico on the same lines 
is not reassuring. Dr. Riley has been consecrated by the 
American Church—prematurely as it turns out—bishop of 
the Reformed congregations in Mexico. He had the most 
excellent prospects before him. The desire for reform was 
most strongly felt, and for a time everything promised well. 


1M. Loyson has but just returned from America. The Katholzk of 
March 1 expresses its belief that the result of his addresses throughout 
the United States, and especially in Louisiana, where the largest number 
of M. Loyson’s fellow-countrymen are to be found, has been to awaken 
anew in the minds of the more liberal-minded of the Roman Catholic 
clergy a desire for reform. We understand that M. Loyson has recently 
resigned the cure of the Gallican Church in Paris, at the same time 
stating that his interest in the movement is undiminished. 

2 The Bishop of Meath (Lord Plunket) has lately ordained three 
priests and deacons, and confirmed forty-three candidates, at Madrid. 
And Seville is the first place where a church has been built for the joint 
use of the English Church and what for want of a better name we must 
call Episcopalians of a foreign rite. It is very doubtful whether the 
Spanish Reformed Church would permit itself to be called Catholic. 
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But some sounder basis than mere antagonism to Rome was 
required on which to build a Church. The Old Catholics of 
Germany and Switzerland have maintained their existence 
because while throwing off the yoke of Rome they have made 
it clear that they still hold fast to the traditions of Catholic 
Christianity. They appeal to the Councils of the undivided 
Church, to the principles of primitive Christianity which Rome 
has one by one set aside. The Mexican Reformed Church 
has appareutly declared for the unrestrained exercise of private 
judgment, and upon that rock it has gone to pieces. After a 
sad experience of mutual rivalries and recriminations Bishop 
Riley has resigned, and the Reformed Church of Mexico, for 
the present at least, has ceased to be. 

The movement in Austria is in a different position to the 
rest. It is the only one that has been attempted where the 
Government is activeiy hostile. At first the Government 
supported the resistance to the Vatican dogma most strongly. 
Nothing could be more vehement than the language in which 
Austrian statesmen denounced decrees which were, it was con- 
tended, fatal to the existence of States. But all this tall talk 
evaporated when it was found that the majority intended to 
submit. And from that time to this, though the Old Catholics 
have received a kind of grudging recognition by the State as 
a religious denomination, they have met with the most steady 
and irritating persecution. Professor Léger, addressing a 
meeting of Old Catholics at Offenburg last year, gave the 
most vivid account of the police breaking up a private meet- 
ing held in 1874 to welcome the famous Huber (author of the 
Letters of Fanus) to Austrian territory, as though, Professor 
Loger says, he were a dynamiter. And similar conduct has 
been complained of elsewhere. Clergymen have been sent to 
prison for exercising their functions without the authorization 
of the Government. The funerals of Old Catholics have been 
kept waiting until the distracted relatives could bring from a 
distance of fifty miles a clergyman who possessed this authori- 
zation, a privilege confined to the priest of the congregation 
at Vienna and one or two others. Bishop Reinkens, when 
about to confirm the children of Austrian Old Catholics, 
found himself forbidden to exercise episcopal functions in 
Austria without a licence. Under these circumstances the 
spirit of the Old Catholic communities seems gradually 
breaking. The Report of the present year announces a still 
further reduction of their numbers, and the hazardous asser- 
tion that the community has received an accession of inner 
strength from this fact is but an attempt to mask failure. 
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Only on the north-eastern border of Austria does the Old 
Catholic cause maintain its position—in Bohemia, where the 
traditions of Hus, Jerome of Prague, and the Utraquists are 
still strong. But the losses in Austria are somewhat com- 
pensated by the spread of the movement among the Roman 
Catholics of Western Russia, a fact due to the domineering 
policy of the Vatican, which has aroused the indignation of 
the laity. 

We had proposed to give some account of the teaching of 
the Old Catholic clergy, but the length to which this sketch 
of the history of the movement has extended will prevent us 
from doing so, as also from entering upon the constitution of 
the Old Catholic Churches.'' It must suffice to say that in 
their pastoral letters, as well as in the sermons which appear 
in the Old Catholic organs, the tone is precisely that of Eng- 
lish Churchmen. There is the same respect for Scripture and 
Catholic antiquity, the same moderation of doctrinal tone, 
the same condemnation of Ultramontane and anti-Ultramon- 
tane excesses, which characterize the best divines among 
ourselves, Nor can we quit this part of the subject without 
referring to the contributions Old Catholics have made to 
theological literature. If the Old Catholic movement were to 
pass away without having done anything more than produce 
such books as Professor Friedrich’s History of the Vatican 
Council, Professor Langen’s History of the Church to the 
time of Leo I. (which has been reviewed in our pages), Pro- 
fessor Michaud’s History of the Papacy of Innocent XJ, 
including the Jansenist and Molinist controversies, Professor 
Reusch’s History of the Syllabus and Die Deutschen Bischofe 
und der Aberglaube (an appeal to the Roman Catholic bishops 
on the spread of superstition in Germany), as well as Bishop 
Reinkens’ valuable monograph on Cyprian, it would have 
deserved well of the world. 

The movement has of course its shortcomings. The 
manner in which it has steered clear both of Erastianism and 


1 The constitution of the Old Catholic Churches is described by 
Professor Woker as less aristocratic and paying less respect to episcopal 
authority than that of the American Church. As far as Switzerland is 
concerned this is certainly true. In their reaction from Papal tyranny 
the Swiss Catholics have gone to somewhat dangerous lengths in the 
other direction. The bishop does not, but a layman does, preside at 
present over their annual congress. Bishop Herzog’s wisdom and patience 
have secured to him his rightful authority. And now that all danger of 
undue invasion of lay privileges has passed away it is to be hoped that 
this most objectionable regulation, directly opposed to Scripture and 
Catholic antiquity, will soon be set aside. 
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of Rationalism is deserving of all praise. The unanimity and 
caution of its proceedings, except on the one point of the 
celibacy of the clergy, is remarkable. But observers have 
complained of a tendency to irreverence in worship, such as 
substituting standing for kneeling at Mass, and a disposi- 
tion to keep the churches closed all the week, opening them 
neither for worship nor for private prayer. It seems strange, 
moreover, that little or no endeavour has been made to 
provide the faithful with an evening service, answering more 
or less to our Evensong and the Latin Benediction or 
Salut. The ‘indifference of the educated Catholics,’ of 
which Bishop Reinkens complained at Cambridge as the 
‘greatest enemy’ of Old Catholicism, may be one cause of 
this. The phlegmatic temperament of the German people 
may be another. Yet it may well be asked why something 
is not done to roll the reproach from off all Continental 
Christians alike that they give a short space in the early part 
of Sunday to the concerns of eternity, and devote the rest of 
the day to frivolity, or at least to amusement. But the chief 
fault of Old Catholics is their extraordinary helplessness 
under adverse circumstances. A great deal is no doubt due 
to the passive attitude all members of the Roman Communion 
have been compelled for centuries to adopt. But surely the 
consciousness of a great cause might stir them up to more 
vigour than at times they display.! The early Christians did 
not wait for a church to be given them by the authorities, as 
do the Old Catholics at present at Lucerne ; had they done 
so they would have waited till now. But they solemnized 
their rites whensoever and wheresoever they could until 
better times came. The early Christians did not wait till the 
State formally authorized their bishops to act; the bishops 
performed in secret the functions upon which the existence of 
the Church rested, if they were not permitted to do so openly. 
Even the Church of England when proscribed, in spite of the 
way in which she had been accustomed since the Reformation 
to lean upon the State, performed her offices and took mea- 
sures to preserve the succession of her episcopate in the teeth 


1 The same phenomenon, however, meets us in the history of our own 
Reformation. People seemed paralysed by the thraldom of centuries. 
Hence the frequent spectacle of abjurations on the part of the leaders 
themselves and the rapid and violent changes of feeling among the 
people. It is not too much to say that had not political motives combined 
with religious, had not indignation at the most irritating interferences 
with the liberties of the subject supplied the necessary leverage, the 
Reformation in England in the sixteenth century would never have taken 
place. 
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of the most stringent penal enactments on the part of the 
Government. Yet we find the Old Catholics of Austria allow- 
ing their children to grow up without confirmation because 
Bishop Reinkens is not allowed to enter the country to per- 
form episcopal functions, and we find congregations allowing 
themselves to be. broken up because the authorities harass 
the priests in the discharge of their duty. This helplessness 
is to a great extent due to a long course of absolute sub- 
mission. It were idle, no doubt, to 


‘Sing to slaves the songs of freemen.’ 


And no doubt the indifferentism of the educated and partially 
educated Catholicism to which this movement makes its chief 
appeal is largely the cause of a certain want of energy which 
makes its appearance here andthere. But it is probable that, 
as the movement passes from its present tentative and rudi- 
mentary stage into the stability of a settled community, it 
may develop more backbone than in some quarters it displays, 
that it may be strengthened by persecution and rooted by 
conflict, and that it may arouse the Catholics of the Conti- 
nent, now plunged in superstition and abject spiritual slavery, 
to a more manly Christianity, not incompatible with freedom 
and national life. 

The last question that arises is, What is the duty of 
English Churchmen in connexion with the movement? In 
order to arrive at this we must consider what the movement 
is and what it is not. Itisno mere attempt to rend wantonly 
the Body of Christ. Were it such, English Churchmen could 
have nothing to do with it. But the responsibility of rending 
the Body of Christ rests with those who, after trying to the 
utmost the patience of their flocks by imposing on them 
dogma after dogma, broke the last straw by demanding their 
assent to the monstrous fiction of Papal Infallibility—a fiction 
not only monstrous in itself, but in direct defiance, as the Old 
Catholics do not fail to point out, to the decrees of the Council 
of Constance. But their hatred of schism would have enabled 
them to bear even this strain had it not been attempted to 
enforce the dogma by demanding categorical submission to it 
under pain of excommunication. It was then that Dollinger 
made the noble reply we have already recorded, and he and 
the noble band who adhered to him, notwithstanding the 
cowardly retreat of many who at first cheered them on, have 
held firm to their colours, in the face of the frowns of secular 
authority, of unremitting Ultramontane persecution, and even 
of serious differences of opinion among themselves. And since 
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the Old Catholic Churches have been thus forced into existence, 
they are compelled to justify their position before men by the 
weapons of controversy, and even to attempt to make con- 
verts. Nor ought we to forget that, as their own mother 
spurned them from her breast, they sought to make no new 
divisions in Christendom, but strove with all their might to 
heal those at present existing.' If there be any hope of 
reconciling the East at least with the non-Roman West, it is 
due to the efforts of Dollinger and his confederates at Bonn. 
Nor should we English Churchmen be ungrateful for the 
frank and straightforward recognition of our orders and our 
Catholicity on the part of the Old Catholics, notwithstanding 
the misrepresentations assiduously propagated on the Conti- 
nent about us for centuries past by the theologians of the 
Roman Catholic Church. They have communicated, more- 
over, at our altars ; they have bid us welcome to theirs. They 
have laboured in every way to cement the closest union with 
a Church which has been proscribed on the Continent for 
more than three hundred years. It ill becomes us, who have 
possessed a married priesthood since the Reformation, to re- 
proach the Old Catholics because they have resolved to enter 
upon the path which we have so long trod, and which we 
should now most unquestionably refuse to abandon. It is un- 
reasonable to charge them with setting up altar against altar 
when they have clung almost desperately to the Church of 
their fathers, hoping against hope for better times. They 
have adhered to the Roman Church in spite of the ever- 
increasing number of new and superstitious cu/¢s, in spite of 
the determination of the Jesuits to crush out all freedom of 
opinion, in spite of the insult to common sense and theological 
tradition involved in the promulgation, in 1854, of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, in spite of the claims to absolute 
control over scientific thought and political life involved in the 
once famous Syllabus put forth almost er cathedra in 1864; 
and even now they have only formed a communion for them- 
selves when actually driven out of the bosom of the Roman 
Church by formal excommunication. Time was when English- 
men took the liveliest possible interest in their proceedings. 
Now, however, all intelligence of their progress is excluded 
from our newspapers. Sometimes even a contradiction of 
misstatements most gravely affecting them is not allowed to 
appear. 


1 ¢The Old Catholics, says Dr. Rieks (Die Angriffe auf den Alt- 
hatholizismus, p. 53), ‘have never severed themselves from the Catholic 
Church, nor do they intend to do so,’ 
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What is the meaning of this? Is it the fact that Old Ca- 
tholics areendeavouring to extend themselves, to unite as many 
as possible in the protest now rendered necessary against the 
usurpations of the Papacy? Then the interest English Church- 
men once took in them ought never to have been felt. Is it 
the course they have taken on the question of the celibacy of 
the clergy? That is a pure matter of internal discipline, in- 
volving no question of principle, and allowed, in the case of 
Uniat Churches, by the Roman Catholic Communion itself. 
Their course may have been unwise, but it is in no way un- 
catholic, and we at least are entirely disqualified from sitting 
in judgment upon them on such a point. Is it possible that 
the course many influential Churchmen are taking in reference 
to the movement is due to a less worthy feeling ? When the 
first enthusiastic protests against Rome were raised the wildest 
hopes were entertained in England that the Church of Rome 
would be rent in twain. All that meets the eye at present is 
a scanty band of less than 150,000 persons scattered through- 
out Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, beside a handful more 
in France and Spain, maintaining themselves with difficulty 
against a host of enemies on every side. Englishmen are 
wont to be chivalrous. Their chivalry might not unnaturally 
be excited at the spectacle of a pigmy struggling bravely with 
a giant. We profess to love fair play. Our sympathies might 
be thought likely to be evoked by a conflict in which the weaker 
party scrupulously confines itself to fair weapons while the 
stronger does not hesitate to hit foul.! We value the rights of 
conscience. It is the rights of conscience which Old Catholics 
believe to be at stake. And the principles for which they are 
contending are those which have been dear to us for centuries. 
They include the free use of the Bible, respect for Catholic 
antiquity, the independence of national Churches, the appeal 
to a free General Council of universal Christendom. These are 
principles to the spread of which no true English Churchman 
can possibly be indifferent.? 

1A letter appeared lately in the Church Times from Dr. Weibel, a 
a leading Old Catholic layman at Lucerne, saying that calumny, misre- 
presentation, lies—any weapons—were used by Roman Catholics which 
would serve their turn. And it is a fact that Bishop Reinkens on his con- 
firmation tours has been dogged by spies, who have not scrupled to 
repeat—and to garble—chance remarks made by him on his journeys, 
and who have even descended so low as to publish in the newspapers the 
nature of his repasts at the refreshment rooms. 

2 Professor Beyschlag (Der Altkatholicismus, pp. 17, 29) remarks 
that the leader of the Old Catholic movement no doubt expected that 
hundreds of thousands would gather round his banner, and that in the 
first tempest the Roman Catholic Zuwzngburg on German soil would 
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Nor are we indifferent. Though the pre of sntlneine 
tion concerning the doings of Old Catholics has been scanty 
of late, yet the sympathy of English Churchmen asa body has 
in no wise diminished. If we ask what is the best way in 
which that sympathy can be shown, the answer is not far 
to seek. It is shown in acts of brotherly intercommunion. 
There is scarcely any town of importance on the Rhine or in 
Switzerland in which their churches may not be found. At 
each of these churches English Churchmen are heartily 
welcome. It will be a new experience for many an English- 
man to receive the Holy Communion among men ‘of other 
lips’ and after a rite not his own. But it will be found to be 
a most useful one. S. Augustine in his Confessions enlarges 
on the fact that while customs vary in different places the 
Catholic Church is one. This is a truth which we English 
Churchmen have now for the first time an opportunity of 
realizing. If in the process of realization we are enabled to 
part with a little of our insular narrowness, we shall be none 
the worse for it.! 


come to the ground. If these hopes have, as they unquestionably have, 
been disappointed, let us remember, he continues, what hopes we have 
been accustomed to build on the existence of 20,000 or even 10,000 Pro- 
testant converts in a Roman Catholic country. And though it may be 
replied that this is a very different thing from the dwindling away of a 
movement inaugurated amid such general enthusiasm to a handful of 
dispirited adherents here and there, yet it must be admitted that, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, the existence of a community of 
perhaps 150,000 souls in various countries, acting at the present time with 
perfect unanimity, and counting perhaps as many more persons among 
its secret sympathizers, is a fact which it would be rash to regard as 
having no possible significance. Is it extraordinary, after all, that those 
who were most indignant at the promulgation of the new dogma should 
shrink back appalled from the (to them) novel idea of a “Catholicity 
without the Pope? Will it be surprising if the only logic capable of con- 
vincing them of the reasonableness of such an idea should be the logic 
of facts? 

' The difference between Roman cosmopolitanism and our English 
isolation from all that goes on outside us may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing :—* Monseigneur Lachat, the Roman Catholic bishop (of Basel, Swit- 
zerland), appealed (1) to the Pope of Rome, (2) to the French Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, and he has received from these sources 
sufficient to enable him (1) to support 100 priests during the past six 
years, (2) to support 68 at the present time, (3) to offer large bribes to the 
straitened Old Catholic clergy to induce them to desert their posts. 
Monseigneur Herzog, the Old Catholic bishop, appealed (1) tothe Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the bishops of Great Britain and America, (2) 
to the Anglo-Continental Society ; and he has received from the latter 
source 20/, The contrast is not one to be proud of’ (Foreign Church 
Chronicle, March 1880). This sum has been increased since 1880, but 
it has never amounted to anything very large. 
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One point is worthy of notice before we conclude. It is 
extremely likely that the direction in which we may first look for 
any considerable accession to the numbers of the Old Catholics 
is not that of Romanism but of Protestantism. We have 
referred to Professor Beyschlag’s pamphlet as the expression 
of a dissatisfaction very widely felt at the coldness of Protest- 
ant services, the meagreness of Protestant ritual, especially in 
reference to the Eucharist, the indefiniteness of Protestant 
belief, the antiquated and unsatisfactory nature of Protestant 
formule, and the general tendency to merge all distinctive 
Christian teaching in a dead Erastianism. While struggling 
for bare existence the Old Catholic leaders very wisely for- 
bore from any effort at proselytism from the Protestant 
communities. They had received, they said, much brotherly 
kindness from them in their difficulties ; they could not requite 
it by anything that might seem like treachery. But the 
younger Protestants were attracted to them nevertheless. 
Some few have formally joined them. We begin to read of 
Protestants taking part in their Easter services, and we may 
rely upon it that when once the Old Catholic cause is firmly 
rooted, and the services efficiently performed, they will have 
the same attraction for the younger members of Protestant 
families that ‘Tractarian ’ worship has had among ourselves. 
The present state of Old Catholicism then is this :—It has 
failed to be what it once promised to be, a vast movement 
carrying with it a large minority of the members of the 
Church of Rome. Not a single bishop has identified himself 
with it. The struggle between Church and State in Germany 
has acted rather prejudicially than otherwise to its spread. 
Nevertheless it has surmounted the difficulties of organization, 
it has survived internal dissensions and external opposition, 
and though it cannot be said to be spreading very rapidly 
it is at least maintaining its position. It has a number of 
unavowed adherents scattered throughout the country, who 
are not numerous enough to be formed into congregations. 
It has a still larger number of secret sympathizers who do 
not dare to make known their opinions.' For the present, 
like the Christian Church in its infancy, it must confine its 
operations to places where a large number of persons are 
gathered together, and must hope that its principles may 
radiate thence into regions where its influence is as yet unfelt. 


1 It has been reported that M. Loyson, in his recent tour in the 
United States, has been accompanied by a French Abbé, who, though a 
friend to Catholic reform, has not yet severed his connexion with the 
Roman Church. 
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It is futile to prophesy at present what may be the results of 
a movement not yet fifteen years old. Whether it will 
fulfil the dreams of its originator, and unite the whole of 
Christendom in one vast corporate body, confronting the 
Church of Rome with an organization as powerful as her 
own, it is of course impossible to say. But we may conclude 
our notice in the striking words of Bishop Reinkens with 
which he concluded his address to the meeting at Cambridge. 
‘While the Old Catholics rejoice to testify that it is not in an 
Italian (be he called Mastai-Ferretti or Pecci), but in Jesus 
Christ that they look for salvation, they also exclaim with 
confidence, “ We trust in the Lord.” From conscience the 
Old Catholic Reform movement arose ; by conscience will it 
ever be made capable of life. Old Catholicism will exist 
among the German people as long as ever conscience lives 
within them.’ ! 





ART. VIII—VEDISM, BRAHMANISM, AND 
HINDUISM. 


Religious Thought and Life in India: an account of the Re- 
ligtons of the Indian peoples, based on a life's study of their 
literature and on personal investigations in their country. 
By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., C.LE., &c. Part I. Ve- 
dism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism. (London, 1883.) 


NONE will deny that Professor Williams has earned the right 
of speaking with authority on the subject treated of in the 
present volume. The overflowing erudition of his Sanskrit 
Dictionary would by itself have entitled him to do so; but he 
has yet further claims on our attention. It is no slight thing 
for a person of his advanced years to have paid two somewhat 
prolonged visits to India, during which he travelled about to 
the chief centres of Hindu learning and religion. This is, in 
any case, a satisfactory proof of the zealous care with which 
he made preparation for the work now before us. Perhaps we 
may be allowed to add that, when we remember the words 
Mr. Williams made use of at the conclusion of a former book 
of his on ‘ Hinduism,’ ? we cannot doubt the excellence of his 


1 Vistt of the Old Catholic Bishops, p. 34. 
2 ‘Nothing less,’ he says, ‘is demanded of us Englishmen, to whose 
charge the Almighty has committed the souls and bodies of two hundred 
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motives, however strongly we may deprecate some of the 
views to which he has here given expression. 

Of the vast mass of detailed information which Mr, 
Williams has here collected and methodized it is not our pur- 
pose to say more than that we believe it to be accurate and 
trustworthy. What we wish with all deference to point out 
is that we are unable to accept his book as presenting a fair 
estimate of the merits and demerits of the several forms of 
Hinduism. Examples of what we allude to will be given 
hereafter ; but it may be as well to state at once what appear 
to have been the chief causes of the mistakes he has made. 
They are, we think, the two following :— 

(1) An unwillingness to suppose that intelligent and re- 
spectable men can possibly have held opinions so strange as 
in truth they did. This inclination of Europeans to soften 
down the repulsive features of Hinduism was noticed by 
Ram Mohan Roy seventy years ago.! 

(2) An implied, though not avowed, assumption that the 
earlier generations of mankind had no conception of an Al- 
mighty Creator; so that polytheism in its various forms— 
hero-worship, ancestor-worship, nature-worship—is rather to 
be looked upon as a step in an upward movement than as a 
tremendous fall from truth previously recognized and never 
wholly obliterated from the human soul. 

It will be seen from this how seriously we must needs 
differ from Mr. Williams as regards the judgment that he has 
formed of Hinduism past and present. We hope to satisfy 
both our readers and the not less truth-loving than learned 
Professor himself, that our criticism rests upon solid grounds, 

It will conduce most to clearness if we follow our author’s 
own order, and give a rapid sketch of the Azstory of what is 
commonly called Hinduism. 


and forty millions of His creatures, than that every man among us, 
whether clerical or lay, should strive to be a missionary according to the 
standard set up by the first great Missionary—Christ Himself’ (Hinduzsm, 
p. 186, S.P.C.K.). ns 

1 In the Preface to his Adridgement of the Vedanta, which he took 
care to have printed as a separate tract in English in 1816. We quote his 
remark in the French of M, Pauthier (in App. II. to his translation of 
Colebrooke’s Essays): ‘J'ai observé que dans leurs écrits et dans leur 
conversation, beaucoup d’Européens éprouvent le désir de pallier et 
@adoucir les formes de Vidolatrie hindoue, et quwils sont portés a faire 
croire que tous les objets du culte sont considérés par leurs adorateurs 
comme des représentations emblématiques de la Supréme Divinité. Mais 
la vérité est que les Hindous de nos jours . . . croient fermement 4 l’ex- 
istence réelle de dieux et de déesses innombrables, qui possédent dans 
leurs propres domaines une puissance enti¢re et indépendante.’ 
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What, then, is this Hinduism? Ask the Hindus them- 
selves, and the great majority of them will tell you that it is a 
body of religious beliefs and observances which has been 
established for many thousands of centuries, and has its root 
in the nature of things. Why should any doubt it? Have 
they not from their earliest years found themselves subject to 
the power of the Brahmans? Are not these Brahmans in 
possession of the Vedas, which are as old as the universe 
itself? Is not their influence paramount in every part of that 
wonderful land of India? Are not the numberless temples 
which are scattered over the different countries that lie be- 
tween Puri, Dwarka, Awad, and Rameswara, all of them ad- 
ministered by Brahmans? Are not these Brahmans, then, a 
part of the necessary order of the universe, earthly gods 
(shudevas)? If the fact of a man’s being born in India 
makes him a Hindu, does it not naturally, and as a matter of 
course, fix on him the bonds of moral, social, and religious 
obligation—in one word, of dharma? ‘ There, then,’ they will 
say, ‘is the reply to your inquiry. Hinduism—AHindu-dharma 
—is that actual system of regulations and practices (no matter 
how various they may be), in the midst of which our birth has 
placed us, and which we can no more alter than we can alter 
the course of the sun or of the Ganges.’ All that they have 
to do is to conform themselves to the primeval and ever- 
enduring rule of life, sandtana-dharma. 

Such is the view which has so long held sway over the 
populations of India, and which, down to the present time, 
has been the greatest hindrance in the way of the Christian 
missionary’s obtaining a fair hearing for his message. We 
cannot, therefore, but feel deeply thankful to the men whose 
persevering industry has done so much towards proving the 
utter untenableness of this traditional position. Amidst much 
which remains extremely obscure in the different phases of 
Hinduism, the leading facts which characterize its three chief 
epochs are too plain to be called in question. We will notice 
the three several periods in succession. 

I. The Vedic Period.—Nothing is more certain than that 
the religion of the Vedic hymn-writers was a wholly different 
thing from modern Hinduism. It consisted mainly in wor- 
shipping the powers of nature. Their gods were Agni (Fire), 
Indra (the rain-god), Rudra (god of storms), Surya (the Sun), 
Varuna (the nightly heavens). This seems to have been the 


q earliest of all forms of polytheism.' Many other objects of 


? See Deut. xvii. 3; Job xxxi. 26. 
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worship are addressed in the hymns, especially the intoxi- 
cating juice of the Soma-plant. ‘Eventually the Soma-plant 
was deified. The god Soma was once the Bacchus of India. 
The whole of the Ninth Book of the Rig-Veda is devoted to 
his praise. '! Indeed, any ‘ wsefu/ thing’ was considered fit to 
be an object of adoration: for instance, the war-drum (Rzg- 
V. vi. 47), implements of war (vi. 75), mortars and pestles 
(i. 28), food (i. 187).2 In two places it is stated that there are 
3,339 deities (Xzg-V. i. 89, iii. 9, 9).3 Meantime, however, no 
mention is made of the deities whose worship is now universal, 
Vishnu and Siva.‘ 

Again, there is an absence of caste-distinctions. The only 
hymn of the Rig-Veda in which mention is made of caste is 
‘generally admitted to be a comparatively late production.’ ° 

Further, there is no allusion to the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, which in later times supplied not only the chief motive 
for worship, but also the professed aim of the different schools 
of philosophy ; all of which undertook to secure ‘ liberation’ 
from the necessity of renewed births. 

Another very observable point of contrast is the absence 
of image-worship. In one passage of the Rig-Veda an image 
of Rudra is alluded to; and in two others ‘visible forms of 
some kind seem implied’; but there is no evidence of any 
actual idolatry.’ As yet, it would seem, the higher conception 
of the divine nature still survived in men’s minds, though it 
had been thrown into the background. This, indeed, showed 
itself in the mode of address which is so frequent in the Veda, 
each deity being considered as possessing for the time the full 
attributes of Deity, omnipotence and omniscience. Thus, 
for instance, it is said of Varuna— 


‘Whate’er exists within this earth, and all within the sky, 
Yea, and all this beyond, King Varuna perceives.’ 


One more characteristic of the Vedic period remains to be 
noticed—the importance that was attached to sacrifice. In 
modern times sacrifice has disappeared from a large part of 
India, being retained chiefly among some of the Saiva sects, 
the worshippers of Kali in particular. Among the primitive 
Hindus it was surrounded with very mysterious associations 


1 Prof. Williams, ReZ. Th. p. 12. 

2 The references are taken from a Lecture by the Rev. F. Kittel. 
3 Tbid. 

4 The term véshnu occurs as an epithet of the Sun. 

$ Rel. Th. p. 17. © 1000). 16 MD. Bhs TEs 
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of thought. ‘ By sacrifices, says one of the Brahmanas,' ‘ did 
the gods obtain heaven.’ And another Brahmana says ?— 
‘ The gods lived constantly in dread of Death, 
The mighty Ender ; so with toilsome rites 
They worshipped, and repeated sacrifice, 
Till they became immortal.’ 


Nor was this all. We are told by Dr. K. M. Banerjea$ 
that ‘the three great Vedas—Rik, Yajus, and Saman ’—as well 
as divers Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanishads, represent 
Prajapati (‘the Lord of Creation,’ also named Viswakarma, 
‘Maker of the Universe’) as having offered Himself in sacri- 
fice. Agni, the God of Fire, who is so largely invoked through- 
out the Rig-Veda, is in the very first hymn designated ‘the 
foremost minister of sacrifice.’ A hymn to Indra says, ‘ Lead 
us safely through all sins by the path of sacrifice.’ Another to 
Soma, ‘Thou, who knowest all things, cause us to pass over 
sin as a ship-master conveys men across the sea.’ Another 
to Varuna, ‘ Quicken thou our understanding while we perform 
this rite, that we may embark on the good ferry-boat by 
which we escape all sins’—upon which passage the Brahmana 
remarks, ‘The good ferry-boat is sacrifice. In the Tandya 
Brahmana the sacrifice is thus addressed by the offerer : 
‘ Whatever sins we have committed, knowing or unknowing, 
thou art the annulment thereof. Thou art the annulment of 
sin—of sin.” Andan Aranyika says: ‘O Death, the thousands 
and myriads of thy bands for the destruction of mortals, we 
annul them all by the mysterious power (mdyé) of sacrifice.’ 4 

How thoughts like these came into existence is a question 
which, it must be admitted, deserves our attention. This idea 
of sacrifice being as a well-built vessel, by means of which men 
may pass safely over the waves of sin, and even of death— 
what can have been its origin? Mr. Williams, indeed, after 
speaking of ‘the necessity of sacrificial acts to secure the 
favour of the gods,’ as an idea that ‘became ingrained in the 
whole Brahmanical system,’ gives it as his opinion, that ‘the 
idea was developed gradually.’® We submit that the passages 
above quoted are altogether inconsistent with any such scheme 
of development as he has suggested. There is, we believe, 
only one adequate explanation to be given of them, and it is 
this. The patriarchs of the post-diluvian world had witnessed 

1 Rel. Th. p. 23. * 1b. p. 24. 
* See Zwo Essays, Supplementary to the Aryan Witness, Calcutta, 
1880, 
* These passages are taken from the 7wo Essays, &c., pp. 59-63. 


® Rel. TR P22; 
M2 
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that unique act of sacrifice on Mount Ararat, by which our 
earth was reconsecrated to be man’s dwelling-place. They 
had heard the Divine promise which followed thereupon, 
guaranteeing that the earth should no more be ‘cursed for 
man’s sake’ (Gen. viii. 20, 21). Could the memory of that 
most solemn scene and of those gracious words ever be erased 
from their minds? Impossible. They would tell the wonderful 
history to their children; and they would repeat it to cheir 
children. And so, as each new departure took place from the 
patriarchal home and altar, every branch of the family would 
carry away with it, not only the rite of sacrifice, but also the 
marvellous history which had been associated with it.! 

We have good reason, then, for inviting the Hindu to 
examine the most ancient remains of his literature. They 
prove that the system of religion, to which he clings under 
the impression that it is primeval, is altogether different from 
that of the Vedas. They show him further, that, if he would 
understand the meaning of the most important of all Vedic 
institutions, he must have recourse to the Bible. This is a 
real gain. 

II. Next follows the Brahmanic Period, spread over, it may 
be, seven or eight hundred years. We have no historical 
account of the events which belong to this period ; but we can 
trace most clearly some of the momentous changes that took 
place in the course of it 

First of all, as regards the name, Brahman. In the Vedic 
times the word, Brahma, was used to denote ‘a hymn of praise,’ 
or a collection of such hymns. But, since these hymns were 
looked on as embodying a spiritual—indeed, a divine—energy, 
the men who had them in their possession came to be con- 
sidered as a special class, raised far above the rest of mankind. 
They were ‘the men of Brahma’—Brahmans. But Brahma 
was an impersonal spirit ; and they had flesh and blood like 
other men. How was this to be explained? A link was dis- 
covered thus. Brahma, the impersonal, willed to create the 
universe. The first result of this volition was the appearance 
of the primal deity, Brahma; out of whom all other exist- 
ences were formed—gods and men included. The Brahmans 
sprang from his head, and therefore bore rule over all others. 


1 We do not wish to lay undue stress on a passage from the Rig-Veda 
quoted by Dr. Banerjea (Aryan Witness, p. 197): ‘O Agni, thou art the 
sacrificing priest (Aofv7) appointed by J/anu.’ But when we remember 
that \/anu is the name which belongs to ‘the progenitor of the present 
race’ of men (see Monier Williams, Samskr. Dict.), scientific truth re- 
quires that it should not be passed over in silence. 
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Their acts, as hymn-reciters and sacrificers, were of incom- 
parable value, and therefore must be ordered with the utmost 
minuteness. Hence arose the Brahmanas, or books of Ritual ; 
which according to Professor Max Miiller contain so much 
‘downright absurdity’ that we can only ‘ be astonished that 
human language and human thought should ever have been 
used for such purposes! By-and-by came a_law-book, 
attributed to Manu, which definitely fixed the supremacy of 
the Brahman, and bade the Sudra to believe that his way to 
future happiness lay in implicit obedience to the Brahman, 
and in zof practising religious devotion. 

This tremendous system of spiritual despotism could not be 
lasting. Many causes, no doubt, had been at work preparing 
for its overthrow, but they would seem all to have coalesced 
for a time in the movement set on foot by Sakya Muni, or 
Buddha, His preaching amounted briefly to this :—‘ You 
have tried what the Brahmans can do for you long enough. 
You see what a weary, wretched thing life has become under 
their mantras. Ignorant men! they do not know that the 
universe is one vast illusion and that all existence is misery. 
The cure for this cannot be supplied by their unmeaning 
ritual ; it can come only from within. The soul must resolve 
to deliver itself from the bonds which fasten it down to the 
illusive world. Every man, even the meanest outcast, may 
effect this, if he will only follow Buddha’s example, and 
empty himself of all self-love, of all attachment to the 
world.’ 

It seems most strange, at first sight, that this system, which 
was avowedly non-religious, and really atheistic, should have 
reigned supreme for many centuries over a people like the 
Hindus, who up to this time had appeared to be dzada- 
povéctato. But may it not be that the self-deification of 
Brahmanism was even more veal/y ungodly than the self- 
despair of Buddhism? and that the Sudras, bidden to live a 
purely secular life in conformity to an outward code of rules, 
were in fact less religious than the Buddhists, who in striving 
to render inward obedience to the moral law were at least 
listening to the voice of God speaking to them through their 
conscience ? 

However this may be, one thing is certain, that although 
about the eighth century of our era the Brahmans recovered 
much of their ancient authority, so that Buddhism was exter- 
minated from India, yet the Brahmanism of the pre-Buddhistic 


° 1 History of A. Sanskr. Lit. p. 389. 
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times was not restored. It succeeded only by taking under 
its patronage two of the popular forms of idolatrous religion, 
which, it would seem, had gathered strength in the way of 
reaction against Buddhistic atheism, though each of them 
had, at the same time, taken to itself much of Buddha’s 
teaching. 

III. We thus arrive at the period of Modern Hinduism; a 
composite system and full of anomalies, yet firmly held 
together by an interior principle of unity. The time had 
been, when the worshippers of Vishnu and those of Siva 
engaged in bitter hostilities with each other. It is difficult to 
understand how they could have done this, if their common 
enemy Buddhism had been a living power. It seems more 
probable that Buddhism had gradually been yielding to the 
popular Vaishnava system, which was most allied to it in 
kindliness and benevolence ; while Brahmanism had made 
common cause with the Saiva system, which was marked by 
an austere fanaticism. This view agrees, at any rate, with the 
fact that Sankaracharya, the great restorer of Brahman power, 
was an ardent Saiva. It has also in its favour the fact that 
Saivism is commonly spoken of as ‘the way of (outward) 
works,’ while Vaishnavism is ‘the way of (interior) devo- 
tion ’ :—a distinction which corresponds closely to that between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism ; for Sakya Muni’s grand quarrel 
with the Brahmans was on the score of their outward obser- 
vances, for which he substituted an inward mental process, 
It is further supported by the fact that Buddha is reckoned 
as the last avatar of Vishnu. 

But, whatever may have been the causes which brought 
about the change, we find that about the twelfth century the 
following condition of things emerges to view. 

Vaishnavism and Saivism, still retaining their respective 
forms of worship and habits of thought, have agreed to place 
themselves under the protection of the Brahmans. Buddhism, 
under that name, exists no longer; but it has not ceased to be 
operative. Its fundamental doctrine of ‘transmigration ’ has 
been universally accepted as true. Its protest against Brah- 
manism proper—that is, against the ritual of the‘ Brahmanas’— 
has taken effect: Vedic sacrifices have disappeared. Even 
its fatal error of atheism has found lodgment in two of the 
three recognized schools of Hindu philosophy ; Kapila, the 
author of the Sankhya Sutras, actually denying the existence 
of God, and the other Rishis, except Vy4sa, practically ignor- 
ing it. Still, on the whole, Brahmanism has succeeded in re- 
establishing its chief doctrine, the existence of a Supreme 
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Spirit, Brahma. Both Vaishnavas and Saivas admit that. It 
is true, the idea of God is in the minds of many (Vedantists 
especially) tinged more or less with Pantheism ; but attempts 
are constantly made to restore it to greater purity—the more 
successfully, perhaps, because the nations of India have 
already learnt by experience the tremendous energy with 
which various Mohammedan powers have asserted the doctrine 
of monotheism. 

The threatening aspect of Mohammedanism may also 
have helped forward the consolidation of three so different 
schemes as Brahmanism, Vaishnavism, and Saivism ; whose 
unity was represented in the Trimurti, or triple-headed image, 
the heads being those of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. It isa 
mistake to see in this 7rimurti any resemblance to the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. It was simply an endea- 
vour to represent in outward symbol the real identity of the 
deities who stood so specially related to the three component 
parts of the Hindu community.! The distinctions, it was 
urged, were relative, not absolute. They were all forms of 
the one Brahma. 

A few words remain now to be added respecting the two 
great existing sections of Hinduism. It is in each case a 
mournful but a necessary task. 

(1) Satvism—The name Szva, which means ‘auspicious,’ 
seems to have been given to the terrible Vedic god, Rudra (god 
of storms), much as the name evdpevides, ‘gracious,’ was given to 
the Furies—that is, in the way of deprecation. In course of 
time the other name fell into abeyance ; but the terrible attri- 
butes of Rudra remained. He represented the fierce, violent, 
wrathful elements of nature—excessive cold, excessive heat, 
cyclone, rain, thunder. He was emphatically the Destroyer. 
‘Ferocity and irascibility constitute his normal condition of 
mind.’* At the same time he is depicted as a model of as- 
cetic self-mortification, remaining absorbed in meditation for 
millions of years; gathering strength, perhaps, for the time of 
‘Maha-pralaya’ (‘ Great Destruction’), when he will burst forth 


1 Compare Rev. J. Robson, Hinduism and Christianity, p. 210. ‘The 
first indication we find of any attempt to set up the Trimurti was in 
Bijaynagar in the beginning of the fifteenth century (Lassen, Jad. Az. 
vol. iv.).’ Other attempts to find a parallel to the Tri-unity are equally 
groundless ; ¢.g. the epithet Sat-chit-ananda does not designate three 
Persons, ‘ Existence, Thought, and Joy,’ but describes the impersonal 
Brahma as indivisibly ‘ Joy-thought-existence.’ Agni, Indra, and Surya 
are no more a Tri-unity than Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. It is time 
that such fallacious comparisons were repudiated. 

2 Rel. Th. p. 82. 
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and annihilate the universe. Since, however, destruction is only 
preparatory to restoration, the world-destroyer was also held 
to be the world-restorer ; and so Siva was worshipped as ‘the 
impersonation of the Eternal reproductive power of Nature.’ ! 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a being whose character 
was less fitted for human imitation. Yet men feel it a duty 
‘to imitate him whom they worship.’ The consequence has 
been that Saiva ascetics, while aiming at working themselves 
into a likeness to their god, have in most cases dehumanized 
themselves. It has been their ambition to show their con- 
tempt for the body, and to rend asunder all the links of duty 
or affection that might bind them to social life. Some among 
them extend one or both arms over their head and hold them 
so for years. Mr. Williams? saw one such at Gaya, whose 
arm ‘ was quite withered,’ and his fist ‘ so tightly clenched that 
the nails were growing through the back of his hand’ 
Another Saiva sect,’ the Aghoris, believe that ‘they are pro- 
pitiating Siva,’ or, perhaps, proving the progress they have 
made in self-subjugation, ‘by feeding on filth and animal 
excreta of all kinds.’ 

Mr. Williams visited several] Saiva temples, and gives 
some detailed descriptions of what he saw. On one point he 
appears to us to have fallen into a serious misapprehension. 
It is a subject that we would gladly have passed over un- 
noticed ; but Mr. Williams so often repeats his mistake, and 
in so offensive a manner, that we can scarcely dispense with a 
few words of explanation. It refers to things over which 
nature itself teaches mankind to draw a veil. This law of 
modesty has certainly not been inoperative in India; for a 
Brahman is directed not to bathe in a state of nudity, or even 
to suffer his eye to rest upon that part of the body which is 
so mysteriously guarded by instinetive shame. Now, Saivism 
has set at naught this feeling of reverence for the body. Not 
only do one class of Saiva mendicants glory in going about 
completely naked, styling themselves Digambaras, ‘ space- 
clad, but immodest symbols are inscribed on the walls and 
floors of their temples. Nay, worse still: as if evil had not 
triumphed sufficiently until men had deified that which 
natural shame hides out of sight, obscene images are set up 
as objects of worship ‘in millions of shrines in every part of 
India.’* Will it be credited that Mr. Williams has undertaken 
to be the apologist of this impure image, as being ‘ perhaps 
the best symbol of delegated creative power’?> He admits 

1 Rel. Th. p. 83. * Pp. 87. * P04 
4 Pp. 78, 183. &- P68 326p; Ds 22% 
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that Europeans consider it to be ‘ highly objectionable’ ;! and 
again, ‘the casual tourist; he says, ‘whose notions of pro- 
priety are cast in a European mould is shocked by what he 
considers an evidence of the utter degradation of Indian 
thought. He turns away in disgust, and denounces the Hindu 
religion as simple abomination.’ We do not think lightly of 
the witness borne even by ‘casual tourists’; but Mr. Williams 
is not justified in limiting it to them. Persons who have had 
the best opportunities of observing and weighing the facts have 
come to the same conclusion ; for Mr. Williams himself tells 
us that the linga ‘is denounced by the missionaries as “an 
abominable symbol.”’? We will add that, if by using the 
word ‘denounced’ Mr. Williams meant to imply that mission- 
aries were in the habit of dealing out invectives against 
heathenism, we must venture, on the strength of a long ac- 
quaintance with Indian mission-work, to assure him that he is 
mistaken. No doubt, if any fit occasion arise for the expres- 
sion of their opinion, they will say what they believe to be 
true; and to use mild language in such a case would be to 
fall short of the truth. 

But Mr. Williams tries to justify his view by urging that 
the symbol represents the ancient Hindu dualism, which attri- 
buted creation to the union of two eternal principles, spirit 
and matter, the former regarded as male, the latter as female.‘ 
This he thinks to have been ‘the earliest religious creed,’ ® 
the outcome of men’s expanding ‘ devotional ideas.’ ® 

» Py 484, = Pee 

3 We regret to say that this is not the only instance in which Mr. 
Williams has misrepresented the missionaries. At p. 118 he asserts 
that ‘it is usual for missionaries to speak with horror of the self-immo- 
lation alleged to take place under the Car of Jagannath’; when really, 
he contends, such self-destruction cannot occur, since it is ‘opposed both 
to the letter and spirit of the Vaishnava religion.’ The missionary has 
seldom occasion now to allude to the matter, as the police have strict 
orders to see that every precaution be taken to prevent what was once a 
common practice. We may add that Mr. Williams gives us at p. 155 the 
following extract from the rules of a Vaishnava reformer: ‘Suicide at a 
sacred place of pilgrimage, from religious motives or from passion, is 
prohibited,’ 

$2, 84. 5 Ibid. 

5 P. 223. Similarly at p. 256 we are told that ‘the worship of great 
men’ is ‘the natural outcome of man’s devotional instincts and pro- 
clivities’ In reality it springs from their ‘ wadevotional proclivities.’ 
But, indeed, throughout the volume, Mr. Williams often drags in mention 
of Christian doctrines or practices, as if to illustrate those of Paganism, 
when a slight amount of reflexion would have shown him that there was 
no real resemblance at all between them. Thus at p. 86, after mention- 
ing a Hindu notion of ‘ various gods’ being ‘ present in the limbs of the 
human body,’ he thinks it permissible to ‘compare the Christian idea of 
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Our reply is, firs¢, that physiolatry was zot the primeval 
creed. Long before men had dreamt of deifying any powers 
of nature they had worshipped one Almighty God, the foun- 
tain of all power (sarva-sakti-man) ; and secondly, that if the 
figure be shameful when viewed merely on the human level, 
it must be infinitely more so when it is applied to things 
divine. It then becomes, in addition, a degrading misrepre- 
sentation of the ever-blessed God, dishonouring Him, and 
profaning the inmost shrine of man’s intellectual nature. 

As to the actual fruits of this nature-worship, we need do 
no more than appeal to Mr. Williams himself. After visiting 
a Siva temple at Madura, he says :' 


‘No sight I witnessed in India made me more sick at heart than 
this. It furnished a sad example of the utterly debasing character of 
the idolatry which still enslaves the masses of the population, 
deadening their intellects, corrupting their imaginations, warping their 
affections, perverting their consciences.’ 


Similarly, of the Saktas, or worshippers of the female power 
in nature, he reports? that the consequences of their system 
have been 


‘worse than the most gloomy pessimist could possibly have foretold. 
In Saktism we are confronted with ¢he worst results of the most super- 
stitious ideas that have ever disgraced and degraded the human race. 
. . « Incredible as it may appear, these so-called worshippers affect 
to pride themselves on their debasing doctrines, whilst they maintain 
that their creed is the grandest of all religions.’ 


Thus the root, which we were not permitted to call 
‘abominable,’ is found at any rate to have ‘gall and worm- 
wood’ for its fruit (Deut. xxix. 18). 

(2) Vaishnavism.—Vishnu, supposed to be the successor of 
the Vedic Surya, or‘ Sun-god,’ is strongly contrasted in cha- 
racter with Siva, ‘the terrible’ (d/airava). He is bright and 
kindly and beneficent. Accordingly, it is believed that when 
great dangers beset mankind, Vishnu descended in various 
animal and human forms to deliver them. The two most 
famous of these reputed ‘ descents’ (avatars) were made when 
he was born as Rama and as Krishna. Either of these names 
is supposed to be so potent that he who repeats it with devo- 
tion (dhakiz *) will certainly be set free from the need of future 


the sanctity of the human body as the temple of the Holy Ghost.’ That 
is, he does not shrink from placing the most solemn of all practical 
Christian truths side by side with a grotesque pagan fancy. 

A Ps dA3. > Px S00; 

5’ The word means ‘attachment, affection, loyalty, devotedness.’ It is 
often, but inaccurately rendered ‘faith, which is sraddha, biswas, or pratyaya. 
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births into this world. Instead of having to work out his 
complement of 8,400,000 lives, which are exacted from all 
by destiny, he will be at once translated at death to Vai- 
kuntha, the realm of Vishnu. 

Here, again, we have to encounter a painful set of facts. 
Vishnu is worshipped chiefly under the form of Krishna, whose 
life, according the Puranas (the accredited religious books of 
post-Buddhistic Hinduism), was one of licentious enjoyment. 
The excuse made for this by the Brahman is that the whole 
was but a divine comedy :—it pleased the Supreme Lord con- 
descendingly to disport Himself with the illusions of this our 
earth. The people at large, however, have been in the habit 
of taking the narratives in their plain sense, glad to believe 
that they have so lenient a deity to take refuge in. 

What, then, are we to think of the value of ‘devotion’ to 
such an imaginary god? It is a question on which a clear 
and definite answer ought to be given. 

Mr. Williams speaks with marked emphasis on this subject. 
‘I must declare my belief, he says,' ‘that Vaishnavism, not- 
withstanding the gross polytheistic superstitions and hideous 
idolatry to which it gives rise, is the only veal religion of the 
Hindu peoples. And again: ‘ Vaishnavism alone possesses 
the essential elements of a genuine religion. ? Afterwards he 
tells us what he considers those ‘ essential elements’ to be. 
‘ Intense faith, he says, ‘in a personal god is the chief charac- 
teristic of Vaishnavism. Siva, he admits, is as much ‘a per- 
sonal god’ as Vishnu ; but what distinguishes Vaishnavism, so 
as to make it ‘a genuine religion,’ is the worshipper’s ‘inten- 
sity of faith.’ 

So, then, wherever we meet with zealous devotion to some 
one of the gods many who have been imagined to exist, there 
we are to acknowledge that we have a genuine religion ; even 
though this imagined deity be such as Krishna was represented 
to be. At that rate the Israelites at Sinai had a more genuine 
religion, when they worshipped the god Apis, than when they 
accepted the terms of the covenant which was offered to them 
by the Holy God, their Saviour. 

When Solomon was led through sensuality into poly- 
theism, he seems to have had no lack of the ‘sentiment of 
religion’; for we read that ‘his wives turned away “zs heart 
after other gods.’ Was that change, then, for him a gaining, 
or a losing, of ‘ real religion ’ ? 

The Baal priests at Carmel, who cut themselves with 


+ Poh * P: Of 
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lancets, had ‘ intense faith in (one whom they thought to be) a 
personal god’; are we to say, therefore, that Baalism had 
‘the essential elements of a genuine religion’ ? 

The fallacy in which Mr. Williams has allowed himself to 
be entangled was exposed some sixty years ago by Braja 
Mohan Deb, a friend of Ram Mohan Roy, in a tract which he 
called Zathya-prakash,or Manifestation of Truth.' He brings 
forward the apologists for idol-worship as saying : ‘Whatever 
visible (séka@r) deity we worship, no matter whether he be 
Creator (lit. Cause) of the world or not, if only we worship him 
with faith (dzswdas), we shall through him get what we want ; 
for faith is the root (sz) of all.’ To which he replies :— 


‘This is most erroneous. Faith by its very nature affects him 
only in whom it resides ; it cannot alter the qualities of things out- 
side him. If a man were to drink poisoned milk, de/éeving it to be pure, 
it would not on that account act simply as milk, but would do its 
work as poison, killing him who drank it. So if you worship some 
perishable idol in the belief that it is the Creator of the world, neither 
will it thereby become the world’s Creator, nor will your worship be 
effectual. It is wholly a delusion (d/ram).’ 


Neither religious feeling nor religious belief—neither devo- 
tion nor faith—can be beneficial if they are directed to wrong 
objects. On the contrary, they may be the cause of terrible 
injury to man’s whole moral nature. For 


‘What thing thou lovest most, thou mak’st its nature thine.’ ? 


When, therefore, Mr. Williams says of the Vallabha Vaish- 
navas,® ‘ Their devotion to Krishna has degenerated into the 
most corrupt practices, and their whole system is rotten to 
the core,’ we can only ask: Is this a matter for surprise? Is 
it not in accordance with the laws of the spiritual world ? 

To tell the Vaishnavas that they have ‘the essential ele- 
ments of a genuine religion’ is to confirm them in their delu- 
sion. The only ‘genuine religion’ consists in reverent 
obedience to the one True God. How that most righteous 
and gracious Being will: deal with such as have not had the 
opportunity of knowing Him, is a question which we need not 
entertain. HE will do what is right in every single case ; but 
our duty is plain. We have had the word of truth commu- 
nicated to us. Our one care should be, in all meekness of 
loving wisdom, to make known that word in its purity to 
those who have been so long ‘feeling after God, if haply 
they might find Him.’ Then the Brahman will have presented 


' Calcutta, 1820. 2 Archbishop Trench. > Ps rgb: 
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to him a revelation of things that have been ‘hid from ages 
and from generations’ ; the Vaishnava will meet with endless 
treasures of Divine love ; the Saiva will learn to glory in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, as that by which he may be 
truly crucified to the world. Then the whole of that spiritual 
Desert shall ‘ rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 
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and Proctor for the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of York. 
(London and Oxford, 1852.) 

. The York Fournal of Convocation, 1881-1884. (London 
and York.) 

. On the Ecclesiastical Courts. 1. Spiritual Authority ; II. 
Royal Supremacy; III. Reformation Settlement; IV. 
Church Courts; V. Recent Legislation. By GEORGE 
TREVOR, D.D., Proctor in Convocation for the Chapter 
of York. (Oxford and London, 1882.) 


PASSING through S. Paul’s Churchyard, soon after her 
Majesty’s accession to the throne, it was our hap to come 
upon Archbishop Howley going in procession, with the 
doctors and proctors of his Court, to open Convocation. The 
spectacle, a much rarer one than the ‘ churching of the judges,’ 
was, like that, chiefly remarkable for the display of curious 
and unfamiliar vestments. It is only in Convocation, and in 
presence of the Sovereign in Parliament, that our bishops are 
now clothed in the scarlet that so vexed the Zwinglian soul of 
Hooper as to send him to prison (like a Ritualist of our own 
day) for contempt of the civil magistrate. It is, in fact, 
the doctor’s academical cafpa, and, to hold the balance 
between the two Universities, the Cambridge shape is worn 
in Parliament and the Oxford in Convocation. At the time 
we speak of neither was an officiating vestment ; the bishop 
who said the Litany clung to the black chzmere, which is 
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really only the out-of-doors dress of an English bishop. The 
present Archbishop of York, we believe, was the first to 
celebrate in his Convocation robes ; the venerable Bishop of 
Lincoln uses the Cambridge or Parliamentary cope.! 
Archbishop Howley died in 1848. At that time if anyone 
had foretold the present condition of Convocation, he would 
have seemed to the most eminent lawyers and politicians of 
the day little better than a lunatic. It is really curious from 
our present standpoint to look back upon the rubbish then 
gravely delivered for law. English lawyers, like the medieval 
schoolmen, are given to inventing theories to account for 
phenomena; they draw upon their imagination for prehistoric 
essences at one time, and at another deny existence to every- 
thing till it comes within the field of their legal telescope. 
Blackstone, for instance, lays down that marriage is origi- 
nally and properly a mere civil contract, and was only 
brought within the cognizance of the Church by Popish 
superstition. When and where Christian marriage existed 
outside the Church, the learned judge did not condescend to 
inquire. With equal insight our common-law writers place 
the origin of Convocation in the failure of Edward I. to in- 
corporate it with Parliament, while its long suppression by the 
lawlessness of successive archbishops was firmly held to be 
part and parcel of the constitution in Church and State. In 
1852 Sir John Dodson felt it his duty ‘as legal adviser to the 
Archbishop’ to pronounce Convocation incompetent to con- 
sider a proposal that ‘steps should be taken to procure the 
royal licence for the performance of its constitutional func- 
tions.’ Citing the 25 H. VIII. as forbidding Convocation to do 
any business whatever without express permission from the 
Crown, he affirmed that ‘for 135 years the Crown had called 
Convocation to meet merely as a form and had not permitted 
it to act.’ The learned Vicar-General was apparently in blissful 
ignorance that though the royal writ of Convocari factatis was 


1 Dr. Hody tells us that before the Reformation it was peculiar to the 
English bishops to wear their white rochets upon all occasions ‘except 
when hunting.’ Over this they ordinarily had a black caffa or chimere, 
as shown in the portrait of Archbishop Arundel in the Lambeth gallery. 
This was the dress assumed by Parker and his suffragans when they left 
the chapel after his consecration. During the service itself the officiating 
bishops had surplices, as required [‘ beséde his rochette’| by the rubric of 
King Edward, the celebrant and his assistants having silk copes over 
them. Parker himself before consecration wore the Cambridge doctor’s 
full dress, the same which he wore in Parliament. The chzmere was 
clearly the undress, equivalent to the coat and short cassock of modern 
use, though as caffa means ‘cope’ it has been ingeniously brought 
within the sanction of Canon 24. 
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really withheld (in direct breach of the Constitution) for a 
period in the reign of George I., the Crown returned to 
its duty, and from the year 1700 Convocation was silenced, 
not by the Crown, but by archiepiscopal prorogations in 
defeat of the royal writ. Truly a later Vicar-General was 
less ironical than he thought in writing, ‘I speak as a lawyer, 
and therefore as a fool.’ 

The problem, as we know, was solved in the old practical 
way. Convocation walked and found it could walk. Even the 
licence to make canons was granted as soon as it was asked 
for in due form. All the lions in the way disappeared as fast 
as they were confronted, yet they roared loud enough at the 
time to terrify all the old women of either sex in the land. Even 
Bishop Thirlwall, afterwards a staunch supporter of Wilberforce 
in the Upper House, could charge against Convocation in 
1851, as 


‘a purely secular body without the slightest claim to the character 
of a synod ; not representing the Church in either province, and no 
longer to be allowed to represent the clergy for any practical purpose. 
It must undergo a great organic change before it could be qualified 
to exercise any power whatever, and the Government was to be com- 
mended for declining the responsibility of such an experiment.’ 


With such an example what could be expected from the 
minor dignitaries? The archdeacons who took part with the 
movement might be counted on the fingers of one hand. We 
do not remember a single dean. The Evangelical party were 
dead against us; one of their archdeacons protested against 
the ‘insurgent and anti-episcopal character of the synodal 
movement, complained of the exclusion of the laity, and in 
the same breath pointed to America as an example that the 
lay element was incompatible with episcopal rule. After warn- 
ing the High Church against the Low, and the two provinces 
against each other, he pronounced the question to be ‘ irrevo- 
cably negatived by the thick strata of the middle classes,’ 
and called upon the State to prevent the Church from ‘com- 
mitting suicide by dashing itself to pieces against the Rock’ 
of the Royal Supremacy.' Surely a new reading of the Petri 
Privilegium. 

Absurd as all this appears in the present day, it represented 
the prevailing sentiment when the works at the head of this 
paper appeared. Mr. Pearce was the first of his profession 
who, remembering that ‘the forms of the law are evidence of 





1 Charge of the Archdeacon of Chichester (Garbett), quoted in 7wo 
Convocations, p. 210. 
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the law,’ betook himself to the records of Convocation, and 
was rewarded by the discovery that the Convocation of the 
bishops and clergy by their metropolitans, instead of being a 
new expedient, was the usual and ordinary course. The clergy 
objected to the King’s summons as going to abolish their pro- 
vincial synods, convened by regular ecclesiastical authority, 
and to establish in their stead a Parliamentary chamber under 
secular authority. 

This little book did good service in printing the several 
writs and citations ; but the writer could not emancipate him- 
self from the unhistorical theories of Lord Coke and Chief 
Baron Gilbert. He failed to see that the Parliamentary writ 
of premunientes has nothing to do with Convocation, beyond 
borrowing from the modo debito of the Church the representa- 
tion which the lawyers pretend it originated. It was Canon 
Trevor’s book that effectually demolished the false distinctions 
and bad law of Archbishop Wake. It traces the representa- 
tive principle to the Church, which imparted it to the State. 
Parliament copied from the Synod, not the Synod from Parlia- 
ment. Convocation is the old provincial synod, which Edward 
I. sought to merge in Parliament, in order to tax the clergy. 
The King succeeded in the financial object, and the clergy in 
maintaining their immunity from secular jurisdiction. By the 
compromise arrived at under Edward III. the clergy agreed 
to tax themselves in their own provincial synod, which the 
Archbishop was to summon on the royaldemand. The King 
maintained the premunientes clause in the bishops’ writ of 
summons to Parliament, but forbore to enforce it in considera- 
tion of his wants being supplied by the synod. The Act of Sub- 
mission restrained the Archbishop from convening his synod 
without the King’s writ. The 13 Car. II. c. 12, by restoring 
the ecclesiastical law as it stood in the year 1639 (to exclude 
the canons of 1640), practically limited the Convocation writ to 
the session of Parliament. Finally the subsidies were abolished 
by the 15 and 16 Car. II. c. 1; but none of these statutes at 
all affect the synodical nature of Convocation itself. No 
political powers or restraints touch its inherent character as 
the representation of the spiritualty. 

Canon Trevor’s book, though now, we understand, out of 
print, will never be out of date. No publication of the time 
did more for the revival of Convocation, and it is still a 
standard manual in both provinces. As a member of the 
northern province he has bestowed special attention on the 
Convocation of York. Though fallen at the time into greater 
abeyance than that of the southern province, the Acts of 
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Convocation are preserved at York from the early part of the 
thirteenth century; first in the ordinary archiepiscopal and 
capitular registers, and from the year 1545 in a special register 
of Convocation. This separation of registers was the whole 
and sole distinction introduced by the Royal Supremacy.' 
The name and form of proceedings continued as before. It 
was still the Convocatio sive sacrum concilium provinciale, ‘ the 
Holy Synod or Convocation of the prelates and clergy of the 
Province of York.’ It was opened by a Mass of the Holy 
Ghost and a Latin sermon. After the admission of the pro- 
locutor he retired with the clergy ad domum suam solitam 
infra ecclesiam Metropolitanam Ebor., and on the return of the 
Lower House he presented to the Archbishop the schedule of 
the subsidy granted to the King.?, These records are the 
more valuable from the destruction of the Southern registers 
in the fire of London. Though portions of them have been 
published before, Canon Trevor is the first author who has 
personally examined them, and his collection of the principal 
Acts is a chief feature of the work. We learn among other 
things that the traditional opinion, that this Convocation 
differs from the other in consisting of only one House, is a 
mistake arising from the practice of the bishops when unable 
to attend to give their proxies to members of the Lower 
House. But though assembling in one body (as Parliament 
also did and does *) the separate constitution is proved by the 
election of a prolocutor whenever business was to be done. 
In the great synodical Act accepting the Prayer Book the two 
Houses signed apart in full form like the other Convocation. 

The Preces Synodales of the York Convocation upon that 
occasion, first printed by Canon Trevor, have since been in- 
vested with an unexpected interest. After the Venz, Creator 
Spiritus, and the Latin sermon in the choir, the synod was 
opened in the Chapter House with the Pater noster and the 
following prayer :— 


‘ Adsumus, Domine Sancte Spiritus! Adsumus peccati quidem 
immanitate detenti atque deterriti, sed in nomine Christi specialiter 
convocati et congregati. Veni ad nos et esto nobiscum ; dignare 


' The new style of supremum caput proclaimed in 1544 had special 
reference to Convocation as representing the spiritualty then ‘ usually 
called the English Church’ (12 Hen. VIII. c. 12, preamble). 

* Two Convocations, p. 945. 

8 The three estates of the realm appear before the sovereign in the 
Parliament House, where the Lords Spiritual and Temporal remain on 
the retirement of the sovereign and the Commons. They reunite for the 
passing of statutes and the prorogation. The ‘Clerk of Parliament’ 
remains in attendance on the House of Lords. 

VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVII. 
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cordibus illabi nostris : doce nos quid agamus, quid dicamus, et os- 
tende quid efficere debeamus, ut te auxiliante tibi in omnibus com- 
placere valeamus. Esto salus nostra omniumque in te sperantium ; 
esto effector et confirmator judiciorum nostrorum, omniumque servo- 
rum tuorum vices tuas ubique preesertim in Eboracen’ (altered to ‘jam 
Londini’ after the departure of the proxies) ‘ gerentium : precipue 
autem in bonitate tua memineris domini nostri Caroli secundi, eorum- 
que qui ei sunt a conciliis, tum ecclesiasticis tum civilibus, tum pub- 
licis tum privatis. Non sinas inter nos perturbatores esse justitiz, 
Tu qui summam diligis equitatem ! Non in sinistrum nos ignorantia 
trahat, non favor inflectat, non acceptio munerum vel personarum 
corrumpat ; sed junge nos efficaciter tibi solius tue gratiz dono, ut 
simus in unum, sed in nullo aberremus a vero ; quatenus in nomine 
tuo collecti sic in cunctis cum moderamine pietatis justitiam tenea- 
mus, ut hiis a te in nullo dissentiat sententia nostra, et in futuro seeculo 
te facie ad faciem in eternum beatifici videamus, tecumque semper 
regnemus per Christum Jesum Dominum et Salvatorem nostrum : 
Cui cum Patre benedicto in unitate Spiritus Sancti sit omnis honor, 
dominium et gratiarum actio, in szecula seeculorum, Amen.’ ! 


When the proceedings of the Vatican Council came to be 
published in 1850, this identical prayer was found to be used, 
and further inquiry traces it to Egbert’s pontifical, where it 
may be of the eighth century, and cannot be later than the 
thirteenth. Doubtless it was the regular synodal prayer of 
both our provinces till the Southern records perished in the 
fire of London. The collect now used with the Litany is 
vastly inferior in every respect, and York at least would do 
well to revert to the precedent so happily recovered from 
its own records. 

The northern Synod had to struggle longer than the 
southern one for its revival. Archbishop Musgrave, the 
nominee and ardent supporter of Lord John Russell,? was 
not content with ‘charging’ against Convocation. Through- 
out the thirteen years of his primacy he resolutely denied in 
the north the synodal action allowed in the south. Year 
after year his commissioners persisted in proroguing over the 
whole Parliamentary session, in defiance of the remonstrances 
of the assembled clergy. The Convocation of Canterbury 
made an attempt for their relief by passing a resolution in- 
viting the co-operation of the other. But Archbishop Mus- 


1 Two Convocations, p. 104. 

* The cynical little Premier is said to have remarked of the Bishop of 
Hereford during the vacancy of the northern primacy, ‘ Musgrave is a 
sure vote, and never spoils his vote, like other bishops, by making a 
speech.’ The simple, unaffected modesty of the future Primate renders 
quite credible the story current at the time that he thought the offer of the 
Archbishopric of York a hoax and did not answer the Premier’s letter ! 
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grave was equal to the occasion. He simply put the letter 
in his pocket, sent no reply, and when Lord Redesdale gave 
notice of a question in the House of Lords, the Archbishop 
stayed away and put up the Bishop of Ripon, who knew 
nothing of the missing document! The clergy were driven 
to take counsel’s opinion on obtaining a mandamus, but though 
the Archbishop was plainly defeating the King’s writ there 
was no hope of succeeding against the prejudice of the lawyers. 
When Sir FitzRoy Kelly was arguing the Gorham case in 
the Court of Exchequer he found it necessary to propitiate 
the bench by disclaiming any intent for the revival of Convo- 
cation! Canon Trevor is one of the few survivors of the 
forlorn hope, headed by Archdeacon Thorp, of Durham, which 
kept knocking all these years at the doors of the York 
Chapter House. They carried their complaint to the foot of 
the Throne ; and when the Whig Archbishop died in 1860 the 
Queen inquired of Lord Palmerston why Convocation had not 
the same powers at York as in Canterbury? The question 
was repeated to the new Primate, Archbishop Longley, and 
the last lion disappeared with his tail between his legs. The 
change was prodigious. Deans, archdeacons, and ‘safe’ men, 
who had stood carefully aloof till the victory was won, 
swooped down upon the benches of Convocation, leaving 
some who had fought the battle to sing the old song, ‘ Sic vos 
non vobis nidificatis aves.’ Canon Trevor’s energies were de- 
voted to the organization of the Lower House, which he 
consented to serve as actuary. In that capacity he designed 
and edited the York Fournal of Convocation. Other still 
more important services, disclosed in his paper at the 
Brighton Church Congress, put to shame the slow-paced 
reforms of the southern Convocation. This is how they do 
business in the north :— 


‘Some suppose that our Convocation inherited a better constitu- 
tion than yours in the southern province. But that is altogether a 
mistake. The constitution of Convocation is the same in both 
provinces ; the legal and canonical powers are identical ; and I can 
assure you that when I was first elected to the Convocation of York 
it was encumbered with as many corruptions as are still tolerated in 
Canterbury. The difference is that in York reform was approached 
from the historical point of view, and something was accomplished. 
In Canterbury it has been made a matter of speculation, and nothing 
has been achieved or ever will be. Let me give you an example. 
In both provinces, during the abeyance of synodal action, new 
archdeacons were created by Act of Parliament. The new dignitaries 
of course were to be cited to Convocation like the old ones, and this 
was done in both provinces without hesitation. In Canterbury this 

N2 
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was all that was done, and the effect was to add to the official element 
in the Lower House, which was much too preponderant before. 
In York Archbishop Longley appointed me to consult: with the 
Registrar on the business of Convocation. Of course we added the 
new archdeacons to the roll, and sent out their citations in the 
usual form. But then it occurred to us that an archdeacon im- 
plies an archdeaconry. The archdeacon originally got his seat in 
Convocation by reason of his jurisdiction over the clergy, and there 
was exactly the same reason for calling them as for calling him. So 
along with each new archdeacon we put down two proctors for the 
clergy, and sent the citations accordingly. That was a large increase 
of the e/ective element. I will give you another example. In some 
parts of our province there was a notion that only two proctors could 
sit for a diocese, and they had got a trick of dividing them between 
the archdeaconries. In Canterbury this sort of thing is dignified by 
the name of “ custom ” and thought to be inviolable. In fact I believe 
it to be a stupid blunder, confounding an obsolete Parliamentary 
representation with the present synodal appearance in Convocation. 
Anyhow we saw at York that it was a cobweb, and without asking 
who was the ecclesiastical spider that spun it, we took our broom 
and swept it away. Ifthe writs were not clearly expressed we went 
back to older forms and took care there should be no mistake. A 
few other anomalies were cleared away in the same spirit. We did 
not ask the law officers of the Crown or the Vicar-General. We did 
not even trouble the Archbishop on mere historical details like these ; 


zt was a simple matter of business that ratsed no question with either of 
us. The result was the assembly of a Lower House of about sixty 
members, of whom two-thirds are chosen by direct election of the 
clergy ; and when they came together I assure you no one was so 
unreasonable as to ask how he got there.’ ! 


Here is solvitur ambulando with a vengeance. Jerusalem 
Chamber is a long way behind this sublime indifference to 
red tape. Entering on their work with a light heart, the York 
Houses asked for no precedent to sit apart throughout the 
primacy of Archbishop Longley, Dr. Thorp being the first 
Prolocutor of the renaissance. They allowed no liberties, how- 
ever, to be taken from the outside. When the new 29th canon, 
passed and promulgated with so much enthusiasm by the 
Convocation of Canterbury, arrived at York, Archbishop 
Longley, the meekest of prelates, laid it on the table, re- 
marking that 


‘the communication imposes upon us no obligation whatever. 
We are an entirely independent body, and act of our own accord. 
The province of York can make any amendment or may be perfectly 
inactive as we please. We are at liberty to accept or reject the 
alterations made in the other province. Nothing that is done 


1 Church Congress Report, 1874. 
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there can impose upon us any obligation to proceed further than we 
please.’ ! 


In the Lower House the actuary, being directed to search 
the precedents, reported 


‘that, with the doubtful exception of the canons of 1640, there 
is no precedent of any law or formulary being proposed to the Con- 
vocation of York since the Reformation, which had been debated, 
concluded, and signed in the Convocation of Canterbury without 
reference to either House of this province.’ 


Neither House at all objected to the canon itself, which 
indeed they had obtained the royal licence to consider ; and 
when the southrons had been sufficiently rebuked, it passed at 
York exactly as in Canterbury. Still it was shelved for the 
two years of Archbishop Longley’s primacy ; and when, after 
his translation to Canterbury, he applied for the royal ratifi- 
cation, stating that the other Convocation concurred, the 
Archbishop of York promptly denied the right of the Primate 
of All England to speak for his province ; and the new canon 
has not been ratified to this hour. The failure is the less to 
be regretted because it is a question if the rubric would per- 
mit a parent to be one of the three sponsors it requires, and a 
general revision both of canons and rubrics, since undertaken 
by both Convocations in unison, is now in progress. 

The northern clergy were so far from being averse to act 
with the other province that under the second Prolocutor, 
Dr. Duncombe, the Lower House came to a unanimous reso- 
lution that 


‘the only satisfactory mode of obtaining joint and harmonious 
action is by the union of the two Convocations of Canterbury and 
York into one body, so that without prejudice to the occasional as- 
sembling, if need be, by the permission of the Crown, of provincial 
synods, the general Convocation of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, which now consists of two provincial assemblies, may meet 
together in one National Synod.’ ? 


This was a bold proposal to come from the smaller body ; 
but the northern proctors never want the courage of their 
opinions. It is likely enough that the accession of their forty 
freely elected proctors of the clergy might more than out- 
weigh the existing preponderance of ex officio members in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. It is strange, however, that no one at 
York should have perceived the true objection. The English 


1 York Journal of Convocation, i. 85. 
* bid. 1. 161. 
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Church is founded in two provinces, formerly independent 
kingdoms, and since the repudiation of the Papal supremacy 
the archbishops have no spiritual superior tosummon them to 
a synod. The two provinces are ecclesiastical!y as independ- 
ent of each other as of the Irish and Scotch Churches. The 
subjection enforced upon York by the Conqueror at the 
Council of Windsor was practically retracted at the consecra- 
tion of Anselm. Thurstan resigned the archbishopric rather 
than submit to the royal mandate depriving him of ‘the 
brightest jewel in his crown.’' The Pope sided with the 
northern Primate, and the controversy was finally decided in 
his favour by the bull of Honorius II., A.D. 1126. At the 
Council of Ripon, A.D. 1306, Archbishop Grenefeld, reciting 
that the Archbishop of York has no superior in spirituals but 
the Roman Pontiff, forbade any appeal to Canterbury under 
the severest penalties. So when in 1463 the northern Con- 
vocation decreed the then provincial constitutions of Canter- 
bury to be incorporated with its own, it was with the limitation 
of their not being in any way repugnant or prejudicial to the 
constitutions of York. Under the Papacy the two Convocations 
only metin a legatine synod, and these were always odious in 
England, where each archbishop styled himself in his own 
province ‘ Afostolice sedis legatus natus.’? 

When Wolsey was /egatus a latere the Convocation of 
York, after being opened in the Chapter House by commis- 
sion as usual, was prorogued to appear before the Archbishop 
at York House, near Westminster, ‘ locum utique nostre juris- 
dictionis Ebor. solitum et consuetum. The Convocation of 
Canterbury being at the same time assembled before its arch- 
bishop at S. Paul’s, the Cardinal cited both to appear 
before him as legate in the exempt monastery of West- 
minster. There the proctors of the southern province objected 
that their powers were limited to treating with their own arch- 
bishop, and it was found necessary to issue fresh writs for the 
legatine synod. A similar course was pursued by Cardinal 
Pole to procure the attendance of the northern Convocation.® 


' Raine’s Lives, p. 174. 

2 The constitutions of Thomas, Archbishop of York, placed by Wilkins 
(Conc. iii. 662) under the year 1518, are by him ascribed to Wolsey, on 
the ground that no one else had the title of Legate ; but Wolsey was 
created a cardinal in 1515, and would assuredly have so entitled 
himself. The constitutions probably belong to Thomas Savage 
(1500-1507), who in his declaratory sentence on the claims of the Prior 
of Durhaim uses the same style verdatim : ‘Thomas permissione divina 
Eborum archiepiscopus Angliz primas Apostolic sedis legatus.’ 

3 Two Convocations, pp. 85-6. 
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Henry VIII. followed the example in virtue of his title of 
supreme head of the English Church and clergy, but the prac- 
tice dropped with the title on the accession of Elizabeth. 
To resume it now would be either to invest the sovereign with 
a new spiritual jurisdiction or to reduce Convocation to a 
secular assembly.! 

It has been thought that the problem might be solved by 
canons independently passed by the Convocations themselves 
and ratified by the Crown,’ but the difficulties are too many 
to encourage the attempt. Neither is it at all necessary. 
The National Synod of the 139th canon unquestionably 
consists of the two Convocations. But union is not fusion, 
nor is it necessary to meet in one place in order to unite. As 
councils become CEcumenical by the acceptance of other 
Churches, so provincial synods are made national by separate 
concurrence. The delay is compensated by more deliberation, 
while the separate distribution of the votes supplies a protec- 
tion to minorities. The Convocation of York exercises a 
greater influence at present than would fall to its share in one 
homogeneous assembly, while it amply repays the larger body 
by preserving the old archidiaconal representation to which 
the other is now seeking to approximate. 

A union of another kind was effected at York soon after the 
accession of the present Archbishop. The two Houses resolved 
to sit together for the purposes of deliberation, each reserving 
to itself ‘the right of separate voting on all occasions, and the 
privilege of separate discussion on any occasion when such a 
course seems to it requisite.’ * The union so confidently 
effected, after existing for more than twenty years, has just 
been as summarily dissolved. There have been always, it 
seems, two opinions upon this experiment. It was supportec 
by the Prolocutor, Dr. Duncombe, and opposed by the Low- 
Church Dean of Ripon, Dr. Goode. Canon Trevor lauded 1 
in glowing terms at the Brighton Church Congress, but soon 
after the Archbishop thought it a failure, and only continued 
it at the instance of the Prolocutor. A temporary separation 
was decreed by the President in 1879, the cause of which is 

1 When Edward I. summoned the two Convocations to the Parlia- 
ment at Lincoln, the northern prelates and a few clergy appearing pro- 
tested that they could not celebrate a synod out of their province (Wilk. 
Cone. iii. 547). The same objection was made by the southern clergy at 
York in 1322. No one being obliged to appear out of his province, the 
absentees could not be prongunced contumacious, and would not be 
bound by the decrees.— 7wo Convocations, p. 50. 

2 York Journal of Convocation, April 27, 1881. 

3 Jbid. i. 243. 
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not stated.!. A similar course was directed by the President, 
but countermanded, at the first meeting of the present year ; 
at the second his Grace declared himself to be ‘placed in a 
thoroughly false position,’ and finally dissolved the union. 

Some will be more surprised at the long continuance of the 
experiment than at its sudden termination. There was clearly 
a rift in the lute from the beginning. The Lower House 
wanted to have it out with the bishops face to face, but it had 
no thought of parting with its own separate organization. 
The Prolocutor was empowered to withdraw the House from 
the full synod at any time as a matter of right, but this 
privilege proved so distasteful to the President that it was ex- 
changed for a show of hands by the House without debate. 
The alteration was strongly objected to by the Prolocutor and 
some of the older members, who foresaw the difficulty since 
experienced. The President aimed at fusion rather than 
union. He did not see why any question should be discussed 
apart from himself; he considered the old Gravamen and 
Articulus Cleri as obsolete. The Prolocutor, if not a thorn in 
his side, was at least a fifth wheel to the coach. Why should 
a united Convocation want two chairmen ? 

Now, there is no question that the Archbishop of York is 
a most competent and successful chairman of a public meeting, 
where the resolutions and the speakers are previously approved. 
Possibly, however, a less vigorous personality is to be desired 
in the presidency of a deliberative assembly. A president 
who speaks upon every question, generally more than once— 
corrects the other speakers—dictates motions and amends 
them at pleasure—moulding the rules of order as clay in the 
hands of the potter, may persuade himself that he interprets 
the mind of the synod when he is really drenching it with his 
own. Primates and prelates have no lack of opportunities to 
be heard. Convocation is the only place open to the voice of 
the clergy, and from this standpoint one newly promoted from 
the south pronounces the Convocation of York ‘ unmatched for 
inconvenience and futility.’? If the House is to have any opinion 
of its own under the‘ shower of archiepiscopal eloquence, 
it is indispensable to have opportunities of retiring ad domum 
suam solitam, and reforming its ranks under its own leaders. 
The difficulty broke out two years ago, when the Prolocutor, 
Dr. Cowie, obtained a show of hands for the consideration of 
his gravamen on Mr. Green’s imprisonment, and still had a 


' York Journal of Convocation, 1879, p. i. 
* Dean Oakley, in the Guardian (March 26, 1884). 
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sharp struggle for the opportunity, because the President 
wanted to anticipate him by a motion of his own in the full 
synod. When the Lower House brought up their Articulus 
Clert et Reformandum the President not only peremptorily 
rejected it, but severely rebuked the House for preferring their 
own course to his. 

This particular cause of quarrel would have been removed 
by an arrangement to which Dr. Cowie obtained the Arch- 
bishop's consent—that the Lower House should sit apart at 
a fixed time, so avoiding the difficulty of withdrawing from 
the full synod. But on Dr. Cowie’s translation to Exeter the 
Archbishop came again into conflict with the majority of the 
Lower House, by opposing their declared choice of the Dean 
of York as Prolocutor. From the moment that the President 
claimed the unheard-of right to interfere in the election of 
the Prolocutor the doom of the full synod was sealed. The 
majority were not to be coerced: all that came of the con- 
test was to publish the Archbishop’s alliance with the 
minority. This was indeed ‘a thoroughly false position,’ and 
his Grace took the shortest way out of it. It might be 
thought that the two Houses should have been consulted on 
the termination of a union contracted by their agreement. 
But the Archbishop was clearly within his rights. The offer 
came from him in the first instance, and neither House could 
with decency or self-respect wish to hold him to it after such 
a declaration of his disappointment. To terminate it proprio 
motu was better than to court a discussion which might easily 
degenerate into a wrangle. Both were cases in which success 
under the conditions would have been more disastrous than 
failure. All parties are to be congratulated on recovering 
their liberty of action, and it now remains to make the best 
use of it. 

The Upper House of York has at last the opportunity of 
emerging from the mute, inglorious position to which it was 
consigned by exchanging the mitred abbots of the north for 
one poor Bishop of Chester. It did nothing for the revival of 
Convocation, and with the exception of Bishop Jacobson’s 
defence of the Athanasian Creed it has ccntributed nothing of 
importance to its Fournal. It may be questioned if Arch- 
bishop Longley was well advised in abandoning the old usage 
of sitting in council with the southern bishops, to constitute 
another Upper House at York. Many practical reasons may 
incline the bishops of the northern province to prefer the old 
arrangement ; we never heard of any objection in the south. 
The usage is certainly more ancient than the Restoration ; it 
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appears to have been an established rule from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth.' Some confirmation may possibly be de- 
rived from the annual meeting at Lambeth ; it may even prove 
to be a survival of the inherent unity of the episcopate (before 
all restrictions, Papal or royal), and so compare with the Pan- 
Anglican Synod. However this may be, the Upper House, 
if still continued at York, now consists of nine bishops, and 
will soon, we trust, have a tenth in the Bishop of Wakefield. 
By right it should have another in the Bishop of Southwell, 
a church founded by Paulinus, long under the Archbishop's 
immediate government, and only separated from his diocese 
by the miserable arrangements of 1836. The new see was 
claimed by the Convocation of York in an address to the 
Queen, voted in February 1865, and we are surprised the claim 
was not pressed at the consecration of Bishop Riddell. In 
any case, whether ten or eleven, the northern bench is an 
integral element in the National Church, and whether we look 
at the personal qualities of the members or the vast popula- 
tions they represent, we really have a right to expect some 
more important contribution than they have yet made to the 
synodal action of the Church. 

Whatever progress in this respect has been achieved in the 
northern province is due to the Lower House, and we may 
now hope for a still more hearty co-operation with the Lower 
House of Canterbury. They have already done much good 
work in the conferences of committees, than which nothing 
better can be devised to promote the harmonious action of the 
two bodies. Relieved from all questions of internal reform 
by their own bold action, they have been free to give unbroken 
attention to the practical needs of the huge populations of the 
north. The Report of their committee on /temperance, printed 
for the Church Temperance Society by the liberality of Mr. 
Whitworth, of Manchester, is a volume full of information and 
suggestions of the highest practical value. The recent Report 
on the Extension of the Diaconate, giving form and shape to 
an aspiration long vaguely cherished, brought out a resolu- 
tion of the Upper House of Canterbury, which has been cor- 
dially accepted by the whole Convocation of York. The only 


1 Canon Trevor's Report on precedent, York Journal of Convocation, 
i. 126. He infers from the forms of 1562 and 1571 that ‘it was usual for 
the bishops of the two provinces to be congregated in London, and with 
the clergy sitting apart in their respective Houses (at London and York) 
they were held to constitute one “lawful provincial synod.” No authority, 
royal or otherwise, beyond the licence canones condendi granted separately 
to each Convocation, is quoted or seems to have been thought requisite 
for this united action,’ 
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occasion on which the northern synod has distinctly parted 
company with the southern is on the Revised Version of Holy 
Scripture. Not only did they decline to take any part in 
appointing the committee, but no word of approval could be 
extracted for the work when published. It was only on the 
Archbishop’s piteous appeal for Bishop Ellicott, supported by 
the presence of the much-respected Bishop of Durham, that a 
mutilated vote of thanks was passed to the revisers, carefully 
excluding any commendation of their work. The Lower 
House showed itself more obstinate than the Upper, and if 
Canon Evans had been allowed to pursue his criticisms, the 
chances are that the Revised Version—one speaker called it 
the ‘ reversed’ version—would have been formally condemned.! 
This difference is to be regretted for one thing. If the Arch- 
bishop of York had been among the revisers their English 
could not have failed to benefit. His introduction to the 
Gospels in the Speaker's Commentary is a masterpiece of style. 

In the absorbing question of the day the Lower House of 
York has made its mark on the discussion. The committee 
appointed in each province on Church and State have twice 
agreed on identical Reports, in which the aid of the northern 
members was most cordially received by the larger body. 
The scheme of making canons in aid of the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops was introduced by Canon Trevor at York 
two years ago. Committees have now been appointed in both 
Convocations to draft the provisions. Dr. Trevor holds that 
our ritualistic troubles are mostly due to the modern idea of 
enforcing the rubric according to the narrow construction of 
statute law. He reminds us that all existing dissent is histori- 
cally due to ritual persecution. At the Restoration the lawyers 
in the House of Commons refused to give the bishops power 
to dispense with the surplice, and the effect was the exodus 
of S. Bartholomew’s Day. The Public Worship Regulation 
Act intensifies the worst features of the worst Act of Uniformity. 
The Church was clamouring for freedom, and Lord Cairns gave 
us a first-class judge. Dr. Trevor wants to reverse this policy. 
Without touching the statute law (save by the repeal of the 
Acts of 1840 and 1874, as recommended by the Royal Com- 
missioners em. con.) he seeks to regulate dy canon the bishop’s 
paternal authority, preliminary to proceedings in court. The 
heads of the requisite canons are suggested in his pamphlet. 
They would require the bishop, before instituting proceedings 
in court, to have the parties before him 2” camera, assisted if 
necessary by assessors who are not to be selected by himself 

1 York Journal of Convocation, 1884. 
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but designated in the canon: ¢,g.in a case of ritual, the dean 
of the cathedral, a canon deputed by the chapter, the arch- 
deacon, and three lay communicants representing the patron 
of the benefice, the incumbent, and the vestry respectively. 
It is to be a purely canonical tribunal, a court of mediation 
and conciliation, dealing with the parties personally and zx 
foro conscienti@, reserving all legal rights for the legal courts 
if the difference cannot be made up. This is very different 
from the course proposed by the Archbishop of York, and sup- 
ported by Lords Chichester, Coleridge, and Penzance in the 
Report of the Royal Commission. They would give the 
bishop statutory powers to decide the question absolutely 
pending a judgment of court. But, besides the injustice of 
overriding the incumbent in his own ministry by the arbitrary 
order of an absent bishop, such a provision must certainly 
increase the litigation. The lay complainant is to be free to 
go into court against the bishop’s order, and of course the 
incumbent will appeal against it. Moreover unless he refuses 
to obey it in the zz¢ertm he will have to defend the bishop’s 
law instead of his own. 

We shall be anxious to see how this proposal fares in the 
Committees of the two Lower Houses. The Archbishop of 
York was, naturally perhaps, not favourable to it, but the 
Bishop of Carlisle acknowledged that it has a ‘ basis of reason,’ 
and when the edifice emerges into sight we shallall be more able 
to form an opinion. 

On the question of final appeal the Convocation of 
York has taken a line of its own. The Lower House of Can- 
terbury, according a general approval of the scheme of the 
Royal Commission as respects the diocesan and provincial 
courts, expressed a well-founded dissatisfaction with the pro- 
vision for the appeal to the Crown without being able to 
suggest any definite amendment. At York it was resolved 
that on grave questions of spiritual learning in the provincial 
court the Archbishop should be empowered to call in the 
bishops of the province to determine the point, and their 
determination should be binding on the judgment of the 
court. Having effected this amendment, the Convocation 
got rid of the thorny question of the appeal to the Crown by 
the simple process of the ‘previous question.’ Both these 
motions were made by Canon Trevor, and, receiving the 
approval of the President, they passed, as too often happens, 
in the full synod without further discussion. It might be 
premature to infer the deliberate consent of the majority of 
either House; at all events the resolutions will secure the 
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fullest consideration in both provinces, as the first practical 
and definite amendment on the scheme of the Royal Com- 
mission. It has the merit of differing less than any other from 
the Report itself. The Commissioners say that their recom- 
mendation 


‘rests mainly on the fact that they have provided in earlier stages 
for the full hearing of spiritual matters by spiritual judges, Ze by 
judges appointed under recognized ecclesiastical authority, and unless 
they could assume that such ecclesiastical hearing could be assured 
they would not have recommended a purely lay hearing in the last 
resort.’ ! 


It will hardly be denied that this condition is more fully 
assured by enabling the Archbishop to exchange his five 
theological assessors for the bishops of the province, and by 
making their determination binding on thejudgment of the court. 
If this amendment would remove or diminish the admitted 
difficulty in the appeal to the Crown, we cannot doubt the 
Commissioners would be the first to accept it. Now this is pre- 
cisely what is thought at York. The ‘previous question ’ 
leaves the whole question of the appeal to the Crown un- 
touched ; it may be heard as the Commissioners propose or 
as Parliament shall provide. The Convocation of York 
declines to offer any opinion upon it: it isthe King’s tribunal, 
not the Church’s. The Church cannot restrain the subject’s right 
of appeal to the Crown, nor dictate how his complaint 
shall be heard. Her business is so to constitute her own 
courts that there may be no ‘ lack of justice’ to complain of. 

That appeals to the Crown would be materially restrained 
by the York amendment is clear enough. Under the Com- 
missioners’ scheme if the Archbishop reverses the judgment 
of the bishop on a serious point of doctrine, the bishop is 
obliged to appeal to the Crown to get the judgment of the 
episcopate. If that could be authoritatively obtained in the 
provincial court a good Churchman would rest content. No 
one but the deprived or suspended clerk would have any 
motive to appeal, and then the determination of the episco- 
pate would come before the royal judges on the record, 
without their asking for it. This would dispose of a question 
on which the Commissioners themselves were divided. 

It is further argued that with the episcopal determination 
on the record the royal judges would be little disposed to 
come into collision with it. Judges seldom determine any 
questions that they can avoid. As matters stand, the Judicial 


1 Report, p. liii. 
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Committee is obliged to put its own construction on the 
Church fermularies. The ‘Court below’ proceeds on the 
construction of a single lay judge; it is impossible for the 
superior judges not to review it. They would feel no such 
call to review the episcopal determination. In most cases it 
would be enough to consider the extent of contradiction by 
the accused and the legal validity of the sentence. A reversal 
of the judgment on these grounds would be no offence to the 
Church. The Archbishop could have no difficulty in recalling 
a sentence which the King’s judges should find not supported 
by the legal rules of evidence. The episcopal determination 
would remain intact. In short, the Archbishop’s would be the 
Church Court of Final Appeal, and the royal tribunal an 
external check, in principle not exceeding the powers of 
mandamus and prohibition exercised by the High Court of 
Justice. 

It shows the fearlessness of the northern Convocation 
that their proposal would limit their own province to the 
determination of only a third of the whole episcopate. If 
they are content with the constitution of the Church it is not 
for the larger province to complain. An objection of course 
will be raised to ¢wo final courts, as to two Convocations, 
but in a National Church like ours we do not want to be 
hampered by irrevocable judgments. That is one of the 
strongest objections to the present system. Churchmen do 
not share Lord Penzance’s desire for ‘ general interpretations’ 
and ‘ascertained law’; they go with the Commissioners in 
desiring that only the actual decree should be of binding 
authority, and the reasoning should be open to review. This 
would be most effectually secured by the provincial episco- 
pate. They would be in no danger of accepting a bad pre- 
cedent. Noclass of men would so freely canvass the reasoning 
of their predecessors, in one province or the other. Every 
question would be viewed and decided afresh with all the 
lights available. What Lord Penzance dreads is what the 
Commissioners see to be indispensable. Instead of building 
up a system of ascertained law to bind the Church’s energies 
we want all the elasticity, and even looseness, of ritual, with 
all the stability of doctrine, compatible with episcopal 
authority. 

These are good reasons for bespeaking a favourable con- 
sideration for the plan that has been launched at York. Its 
author contends that it is in substance the true Reformation 
settlement ; that by the repudiation of the Papacy the pro- 
vincial synod was left the supreme spiritual authority ; that 
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— 


the Upper House of Convocation was the proper court of 
appeal from the Archbishop, as indicated in the 24 H. VIII. 
c. 12; that the appeal to the King in Chancery, enacted the 
following year, was not a new power, but only another form 
of the power recognized in the Constitutions of Clarendon and 
in the original charter of the Conqueror ; that both these Acts 
were practically superseded by the High Court of Commis- 
sion, and when that Court was finally abolished by the Bill of 
Rights their operation was curtailed by the Toleration Acts 
and the suppression of Convocation ; lastly, that in the abey- 
ance of Convocation the limited appeal for ‘lack of justice’ 
was inadvertently extended to an appeal on the merits to the 
Judicial Committee by the Church Discipline Act of 1840. 
How it has grown in their hands we all know. 

Without endorsing these plausible conclusions in all re- 
spects, we see reasons enough, both theoretical and practical, 
for commending the York scheme to the serious consideration 
of the Church. We confess to some doubts whether the 
royal judges can be relied upon to pay the desired respect to 
the episcopal determination ; but at all events it cannot have 
less weight in the form of a judgment in the provincial court 
than as an opinion in the Council Chamber. For the Arch- 
bishop it would be surely better to enable him to join his 
suffragans in the judgment rather than, after giving judgment 
on the advice or against the advice of his assessors, to be 
corrected by the episcopate at large. 

The Convocation of York has at all events approached 
the question in the practical spirit which is now the chief 
requisite. We all deprecate the immediate action of Parlia- 
ment, but we must bear in mind that it cannot be long deferred 
without giving new vitality to the Public Worship Regulation 
Act and the Judicial Committee. These are still the law of 
the land, and no alteration can be hoped for save on the lines 
of the Report of the Royal Commission. To let that invaluable 
document become a dead letter would be to rivet the chains 
of the Church and leave no hope of emancipation but in 
Disestablishment. The time is come when the Government 
should be pressed to comply with the suggestion of the Royal 
Commissioners by formally communicating their Report to 
the two Convocations, with letters of business desiring their 
opinion on its recommendations. After the attention already 
given to it, the two Lower Houses might be expected, on 
further conference, to agree on some practical resolutions to 
be submitted to the bishops of both provinces. It would be 
found, we suspect, that a considerable part of the requisite 
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measures might be effected by canon. The ecclesiastical 
courts are in fact still largely governed by the canons of 
1603, and, as in these days the royal ratification would never 
be given without feeling the pulse of Parliament, it might 
turn out that little would remain for the Legislature beyond 
the repeal of the statutes in the way of the desired im- 
provements. 





ART. X.—FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, chiefly told in his own 
Letters. Edited by his son Frederick Maurice. (London: 
1884.) 

THE words of Mr. Maurice, with which his son begins the pre- 

face to his book, that ‘no man’s life ought to be published till 

twenty years after his death, are scarcely of universal appli- 
cation. No doubt in most cases the interval of twenty years 
is sufficient to shew what the result of the work of any indi- 

vidual life has been, and will enable the biographer to form a 

juster idea of the character and personal influence of his subject 

than is possible when the biography is written immediately after 
his death, when, in the case of those who have been prominent 
in doing good to their generation, the chief thought is of the 
loss the world and their immediate friends have sustained, and 
when naturally the excellencies of the character are dwelt 
upon almost to the exclusion of the failings. After an inter- 
val of years, the hopes and fears arising from a man’s actions 
have either been realized or have vanished; often what 
seemed at the time the chief work of his life has proved 
abortive, while what he and his friends thought little of has 
been really what has preserved hismemory. And thus a truer, 
while not a less kind, picture of a man’s work and character 
is obtained. On the other hand, after an interval of twenty 
years, most of a man’s contemporaries have passed away ; to 
a younger generation he is often little more than aname ; the 
mere facts of his life are often difficult for a biographer to 
ascertain with certainty of correctness ; and, especially in the 
case of those who have been prominent in the religious or 
political world, it is often very difficult to realize the intense- 
ness of the feeling that has prevailed with respect to certain 
subjects at the moment, or with respect to past controversies, 
when the motives influencing these have passed away, and the 
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results of what it was thought at the time would ruin or save 
the Church or the country have been so little. In this 
respect the saying is a good one, that ‘there is something 
awful in the judgment of posterity’: the being able to look 
coolly and dispassionately on subjects and events which at 
one time filled and excited all hearts, and which caused many 
to give up ease, health, comfort, even life itself, to bring about 
the ends at which they were aiming, which then seemed so 
all-important, but which now seem so comparatively trifling. 

In the twelve years that have elapsed since the death of 
Mr. Maurice, though neither the world nor the Church of 
England have been stationary, there have been yet no such 
great changes as to make the subjects which were the occupa- 
tion of his thoughts, or the works which were the occupation 
of his life, less interesting to us now than they were while he 
was still amongst us; and while in some respects we may 
wonder, on looking back, at the opposition often made to him, 
and the falsity of the ideas that were entertained in certain 
quarters as to what were his real opinions, we must yet feel 
that in most points it is the same stand against evil that we 
have now to make that he made, the same work to carry on 
which was the object of his life. And if we cannot entirely 
go along with his way of carrying these out, or would wish 
some of his utterances to have been different, nothing can be 
farther from our intention than to say anything which would in 
the slightest degree insinuate anything but the highest idea of 
the holiness of his character and life, or of the singleminded- 
ness and courage with which he set himself to do the work which 
he felt lay before him, or, lastly, of the enormous importance 
of this work in itself. 

Opinions will vary as to whether a son is the best person 
to write his father’s life. It would of course be intolerable for 
a son to hold out to the world’s knowledge his father’s failings ; 
and yet, if we are to know what a man really was, we must 
have all sides of his character set before us, and his actions, 
whether their result was successful or the reverse, fairly told. 
At the same time, when a man’s life, as in the case before us, 
is chiefly told by the means of his own letters, and when the 
biographer sets himself fairly to examine the controversies 
and the struggles which chiefly made up the life, we cannot 
say who would be so fitted to do this as a son, who has 
access to all his father’s papers, and who by his own care, and 
by the help of his father’s friends, endeavours to give a true 
and not a mere one-sided picture of all that was done or suffered 
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by him whose life he is writing. And this is very much what 
on another occasion Mr. Maurice expressed : 


‘I always,’ he says, ‘tell my pupils not to read cold, impar- 
tial biographies, but to study a man’s life in the book of some one who 
loved him. Such a person, I tell them, will alone have found out 
what he really was. There is no fear of their not making allowances 
enough for his prepossessions, or not seeing them quickly enough. 
We are only too sharp-scented in such cases, but if he had any heart 
in him, any good that could be drawn out, the loving man will have 
found it and expressed it; if he was nothing, we shall be more aware 
of that by his failure’ (i. p. 531). 


As regards the actual performance of his task, we must con- 
gratulate Colonel Maurice on the result of his loving labours. 
He has spared no pains to present the picture of his father as 
he actually was ; he has allowed him to tell his own story, as 
far as possible, by his letters, and we have observed very few 
mistakes, and these, with scarcely an exception, of no import- 
ance. And the task has been done with great ability ; for a 
man so much of whose life has been spent in active military 
service to have acquired so clear a grasp of most of the theo- 
logical controversies in which his father bore so prominent a 
part, of the points which were at issue, and of what the effect 
to his father and those influenced by him was in all these, is 
a proof of very great power, and must give his readers a 
very strong idea both of his own skill in tracing out the clue 
to these and of the pains taken to bring them distinctly 
before his readers. And it is no slight praise to say of a book, 
which contains the record of the opinions of one who spoke 
so very decidedly as to his opponents, and so much of whose 
life was spent in active doing and eager controversy, that 
there is scarcely a word through the two volumes that could 
give pain to anyone, while yet there is no attempt at conceal- 
ing the true sentiments of Mr. Maurice throughout his life, 
either with regard to persons or things which he is opposing. 


John Frederick Denison Maurice, the fifth child, though 
the only surviving son;of Michael and Priscilla Maurice, was 
born at Normanstowe, near Lowestoft, on August 29, 1805. 
His father, a leading Unitarian, though not brought up as 
one, was educated at the dissenting colleges of Hoxton and 
Hackney, and issued from Hackney college a Unitarian in 
opinion, and an ‘enthusiastic political Liberal,’ sufficiently 
zealous in his Unitarian opinions, as his grandson tells us, to 
abandon a considerable property which would have been left 
to him had he been content to adhere to the faith of his fore- 
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fathers. His wife was the daughter of a Yarmouth merchant. 
After living for some years at Kirby Cane, near Beccles, he 
removed in 1801 to Normanstowe, where he remained till 
1812, taking some fifteen or twenty pupils. He seems to 
have been a popular and able tutor, as the sons of ‘ orthodox’ 
dissenters, of members of the Church of England, and even 
of clergymen, were sent to him for their education. He removed 
in 1812 to Clifton, and then to Frenchay, near Bristol. His 
son speaks of inheriting from him ‘some haste of temper and 
impatience of opposition to what he thought reasonable’ 
(i. p. 13): and says that as he grew up he became too sensible 
of what seemed to him his father’s narrowness and of a certain 
incoherency in his mind ; too little sensible of his very noble 
qualities of heart. Mrs. Maurice is described by her son as 
having a far clearer intellect than her husband, a much more 
lively imagination, a capacity for interests in a number of 
subjects, and an intense individual sympathy (i. 14). For 
many years after her son’s birth she entirely agreed with her 
husband in his religious opinions ; but by degrees her opinions 
underwent great changes, and in 1821 she felt she could no 
longer attend public worship with him. The daughters, as 
they grew up, became dissatisfied with their father’s opinions ; 
at first they were strongly influenced by Wesley’s teaching ; 
gradually they all for a while became strong Calvinists. The 
mother seems to have adopted the views of the Baptist 
dissenters; the daughters ultimately went into different 
forms of belief, some of them finally joining the Church. It 
is easy to see what effect this state of things at home must 
have had on a mind constituted as Maurice’s was ; indeed, he 
says these years were to him years of moral confusion and 
contradiction (i. 21). He was evidently a precocious boy ; at 
ten years old he was taken by his father into all his practical 
schemes of social improvement, interesting himself with the 
Bible Society, the anti-slave-trade agitation, as well as with 
clothing clubs and soup-kitchens, in which his mother and 
sisters were the chief workers. Colonel Maurice gives a letter 
written when he was only ten years old, which gives a very high 
idea of the boy’s power both of observation and of describing 
what he saw, containing an account of the speeches he heard 
at a meeting full of the usual claptrap about Hampden and 
Russell,and showing that he thoroughly understood what was 
said. His secular education from this time passed almost 
entirely into his father’s hands (i. 27), while whatever effort 
was made to influence his religious opinions must have come 


from his mother (i. 28). Indeed, for a time he seems to have 
O02 
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accepted the most rigid form of Calvinistic dogmatism, as we 
find him (i. 43) writing to a lady friend of himself ‘ as a being 
destined to a few short years of misery here, as an earnest of 
and preparation for that more enduring state of wretchedness 
and woe.’ 

From the strife of opinions of his home, and as an escape 
from the many difficulties of his position, he determined on 
the bar as his profession, and as a preliminary had a strong 
desire to enter one of the universities. This led to his be- 
coming a member of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
commenced residence in October, 1823. His immediate 
contemporaries were perhaps scarcely of the brilliant type 
that the chief members of Trinity College had been a few 
years before, and were to be a few years after his time. But 
it was here he made acquaintance with Sterling, an acquaint- 
anceship that was to grow into a lifelong friendship ; and 
his attendance at Hare’s lectures had a marked influence on 
his mental career. His shyness seems to have somewhat 
interfered with his advance and his popularity. Hare wrote 
soon after Maurice’s arrival in Cambridge that there was in 
his class-room ‘a pupil whose metaphysical powers were 
among the greatest he had ever come in contact with, but 
that the man was so shy that it was almost impossible to 
know him’ (i. 52). However, he was drawn out of his shell by 
association with others, and his son tells us that ‘it is not 
possible to exaggerate the tone of respect for his intellectual 
and moral power employed in speaking of him by all those 
of his contemporaries who were thrown into contact with him 
at Cambridge’ (i. 56). For mathematical studies he had no 
inclination, though he was able to appreciate the truth of the 
words of the great man whose lectures. he attended, ‘ that those 
who felt the greatest distaste for mathematics generally 
stood most in need of the mental discipline which they 
afforded.’ His private tutor was the Rev. F. Field, one of the 
most brilliant scholars of his time, to whom, after having pro- 
duced the editions of S. Chrysostom and the Septuagint 
which have made his name so well known, we are indebted 
for what is perhaps the most valuable contribution to New 
Testament criticism that this country has produced of late 
years—Otium Norwicense, written by an octogenarian pen. 

It is not very clear for what reason Maurice left Trinity 
College for Trinity Hall after he had completed his second 
year. His friend Sterling, who spoke ‘of spending his time 
in picking up pebbles beside the ocean of Maurice’s genius’ 
(i. 56), followed him, and he there passed his examination 
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for the degree of LL.B., being one of six Trinity Hall men 
who formed the first class in the Law Examination of 
1826-7, the keeping an Act being thus the only thing wanting 
to qualify him for a degree. But to take the degree would 
have required subscription as a member of the Church of 
England, and at this time he could not make this. He there- 
fore left the university without his degree, removing his 
name from the boards, in spite of the advice of his tutor that 
he should postpone this final step till the actual time when 
he would be of standing to take. the degree, for, without 
any mean or sordid motive, he might well hesitate before 
renouncing the advantages of a complete university course, 
as further search and thought might lead him to different 
conclusions. But this advice rather strengthened his deter- 
mination, as ‘whatever his opinions might eventually be, he 
would not hazard their being influenced by any considerations 
of worldly interest’ (i. 73). At this time he writes to his 
mother :— 


‘I do not regret having been at college. . . . I have learned, if not 
much of the world—which I am aware is immensely different from a 
college—at least to feel more confident and courageous in encountering 
its terrors than, from my anticipations, I believe I should ever have 
been otherwise. At the same time I do hope, though this effect of a 
college life is not, I confess, a usual one, that, from the style of per- 
sons among whomI have been thrown, I have become somewhat 
less selfish, and a good deal less conceited and dogmatical’ (i. 70). 


He went from Cambridge to London to commence working 
either for the bar or as a conveyancer; but he does not seem 
to have entered with any heartiness into the study. He 
became a member of the London Debating Society, at which 
he held with Mr. J. S. Mill long discussions on philosophy, 
religion, and politics, from which Mill speaks of his carrying 
away, along with a most lively impression of Maurice’s mental 
powers and resources, ideas both new and invaluable to him- 
self. He went little into society, shyness and dread of making 
himself conspicuous in any way being still recorded of him 
(i. 76). While still at the university he had been joint editor 
and contributor to a short-lived periodical called the Metro- 
politan Quarterly Magazine, and after settling in London it 
was to periodical literature that he looked as his chief employ- 
ment. Thus we find him writing for the Westminster Review 
in 1827 ; and when the Atheneum newspaper was started in 
January 1828 he became a contributor, and soon afterwards, 
on its being united with the Literary Chronicle, he became its 
editor. It is curious to see how in these early days the chief 
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characteristics of his later thoughts and teaching are prominent 
in his writings: how profound is his distrust of reviews and 
periodical writings (a quaint thing, as his son tells us, in a 
newspaper editor), and how strong his aversion to systems 
and parties. The chief subject that occupied his mind then 
was that of education, both of men and women. 

‘ Here, as in the days of the Metropolitan, the distinctive charac- 
teristic of whatever Maurice writes is a reverence for all great men, a 
fierce readiness to rush in in their defence whenever some one who 
has caught the popular ear is leading a mob to pillory them, a sym- 
pathy with men, and a hatred of parties and sects’ (i. 80). 


The following, in his son’s words, ‘is surely unique in a 
weekly review’ :— 

‘It is very gratifying to think that the influence of reviewers upon 
society is every day becoming more and more limited. . . . The most 
perseveringly impartial and earnest critic will find that he has some 
power of strengthening the foundations of his readers’ opinions, but 
very little of forming those opinions or changing them, while the 
most indefatigable of the scribes of darkness can scarcely flatter him- 
self that he has done any single act of successful mischief, and must 
console himself with the reflection that in the silent work of lowering 
the tone of public feeling and morality, his labours have not been 
wholly in vain’ (i. 83). 

His father’s means were greatly straitened in the course 
of the year 1828, the Atheneum was not a pecuniary success, 
and the prospect of a barrister’s life had clearly no charm for 
him. All this, coupled with his sense that his religious 
opinions were continuing to diverge more and more from 
those of his father, produced an intense mental depression. 
He felt a painful inability to converse with those who loved 
him best on the workings of his mind. He felt more and more 
an inclination to join the Church of England and to take holy 
orders; he speaks of his own strong sense of his own 
inability as the strongest objection he then had to take this 
course, while at the same time his great fear was lest he might 
be fancying he was acting from one motive while he was really 
acting from another. A London life had only miseries for 
him (i. 93). He thought of returning to Cambridge, as Hare 
strongly advised him. After some hesitation, during which 
he continued to write for the Atheneum, acted as tutor to his 
sisters, and began a novel (afterwards published under the title 
of Eustace Conway), he decided to enter himself at Exeter 
College, Oxford, through the influence of Jacobson (afterwards 
Bishop of Chester), then residing as a Fellow, his Cambridge 
terms being allowed to him. Here he went to reside at the 
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end of 1829. His fame, chiefly derived from his reputation at 
Cambridge, preceded him to Oxford. Mr. Gladstone writes 
(i. 108) that he received from many friends, especially Arthur 
Hallam, letters full of the most unbounded admiration for 
him—to the effect that a very remarkable man was coming 
among them. . 

What his actual tone of mind on religious subjects was at 
this period we may learn from the extract his son gives us 
from a letter to his sister Priscilla, which gives, as far as it 
goes, so clear an explanation of what his belief actually was 
that we give it entire :— 

‘The death of Christ is far, very far, more than a mere peace- 
making, though that view of it is the root of every other. But it is 
actually and literally the death of you and me, and the whole human 
race ; the absolute death and extinction of all our selfishness and in- 
dividuality. SoS. Paul describes it in the sixth of the Romans, and in 
every one of his Epistles. To believe that we have any self is the devil’s 
lie ; and when he has tempted us to believe it, and to act as if we had 
a life out of Christ, he then mocks us and shows us that this life was 
avery death. Have we not all felt it so?—the death, the absolute 
death of self. Let us believe, then, what is the truth and no lie— 
that we are dead, actually, absolutely dead ; and let us believe fur- 
ther that we ave risen, and that we have each a life, our only life—a 
life not of you nor me, but a universal life—in Him. He will live in 
us, and quicken us with all life and all love ; will make us understand 
the possibility, and, as I am well convinced, experience the reality, 
of loving God and loving our brethren’ (i. 106). 

The very fact of the difference of belief among his sisters 
had the effect, not of making him doubt of everything, but of 
seeing that there was something ‘positive’ to be learnt from 
each one’s faith, while the mischief lay in the ‘ negative,’ that 
is, in the denunciations of imperfectly understood truths held 
by others. ‘It seems to me,’ he says (i. 131), ‘that all rela- 
tions acquire a significance and become felt as actually living 
and real, when contemplated in Christ, which out of Him, 
even to the most intensely affectionate, they cannot have.’ A 
little later, in a letter to his sister, that which was really the 
keystone to his belief is put, though somewhat hesitatingly 
{i. 139): that we should look less at our thoughts and more 
at the Author of every loving and profitable thought. ‘How 
strongly have I been convinced lately that we spend half our 
time in thinking of faith, hope, and love, instead of in be- 
lieving, hoping, and loving....Are there not some persons 
who preach Faith instead of preaching Christ ?’ 

On March 29, 1831, he was baptized as a member of the 
Church of England, and he had clearly by that time made up 
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his mind to take holy orders. In Michaelmas 1831 he was 
examined for his degree, his name appearing in the second 
class in Litere Humaniores. After this a good deal of his 
time was spent with pupils, first at Ryde, then at Oxford, 
soon after which he received the definite offer of a title for 
holy orders from Mr. Stephenson, of Lympsham. To him 
he went in January 1833, acting upon, and being acted upon 
by, Mr. Stephenson in the way which was the case with almost 
all with whom he came in contact. Towards the end of that 
year Mr. Harding, then tutor of Balliol, who held a small 
parish (Bubbenhall) in Warwickshire, offered the curacy of 
this as a sole charge to Maurice. After making himself ac- 
quainted with the place beforehand, he was ordained on this 
title by the Bishop of Lichfield on January 26, 1834. By an 
accident his son has been able to recover some of his father’s 
examination-papers, and the answers he gave to the question 
to specify some of the erroneous and strange doctrines which 
he then promised to banish and put away, are very character- 
istic and interesting.' 

At Bubbenhall he remained till nearly the end of 1835, 
published his novel (Eustace Conway), and undertook what 
ultimately became the most important work of his life, a 
‘History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy’ for the Zx- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana. This was to have been done by Mr. 
Sewell, then Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford ; but 
he agreed to hand over the task to Maurice, a proof of what 
his reputation for knowledge of those subjects must have been 
even in those early days. The article was afterwards pub- 
lished in a separate form, and became the foundation of the 
extensive History published in two octavo volumes after he 
had established his right to be considered a chief authority 
on the subject. 

His connexion with Bubbenhall was brought to an end by 
his being appointed to the chaplaincy of Guy’s Hospital. 
Here he took up his residence in 1836, beginning his work at 
the hospital shortly before his formal appointment. He was 
now in a situation calculated to bring out his special gifts ; 
from this time he was to become one of the chief leaders of 
the thought of his time for something like thirty years. An 
interesting sketch of his manner and habits is given by his 
pupil Sir E. Strachey (i. 198). He is described as gentle, 


1 Colonel Maurice gives these as if they were written by his father at 
his first ordination examination. But they must have been written at the 
examination for priest’s orders, and therefore probably a year later and 
after he had had experience of the work of a parish. 
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shy, very unpractical in ordinary matters, very regular in the 
performance of his duties, and much interested in the medical 
students, giving them lectures in Moral Philosophy and en- 
deavouring in many ways to improve their position. 

‘ All that he was in after life, and to the end of his life, he was 
already in that period of comparative youth. There was the same 
clear, bright, active intellect; the same thirst for knowledge and 
power of rapidly acquiring it from books and men ; the same imagi- 
nation, love of humour, and sympathy with other men’s thoughts ; 
the same originality in thinking for himself, and expressing his own 
thoughts, so that he seemed from the first a teacher and master, not 
a learner and disciple. And then, as always afterwards, he was even 
greater morally and spiritually than he was in intellect’ (i. 200). 


About this time he refused the offer of Mr. Worsley, 
recently appointed Master of Downing College, Cambridge, 
to return to Cambridge as tutor of Downing—an offer made 
him no doubt through Hare’s influence ; but he declined this, 
and looked for a moment to Oxford as his future sphere. His 
pamphlet Szdscription no Bondage, just then published, had 
induced the leaders of the Oxford Movement to hope that he 
would definitely join them, and he allowed himself to be put 
forward as a candidate for the Professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy at Oxford. But he could not follow Dr. Pusey in his 
Tract on Baptism, which he regarded as the representative 
note of the Oxford Movement ; and his Letters to a Quaker, 
which he put forward at this time to explain his real views, 
proved a distinct breach with the movement and ensured his 
defeat : ‘the very men,’ his son tells us, ‘who had proposed 
him originally being now the most bitter in opposition.’ But 
his dislike to anything that could even be supposed to be 
‘a party’ would have kept him aloof from any who, whether 
justly or not, could in his opinion be thusclassified. Indeed, 


‘the Letters to a Quaker contained an open proclamation of war 
against all the religious newspapers of every party whatsoever. It 
was an internecine war, to be continued henceforth without intermis- 
sion throughout his life’ (i. 241). 


While writing these words Colonel Maurice says very fairly :— 


‘I do not think it would be at all fair to say that all their misrepre- 
sentations were wilful. His position was one so unique that it was 
much more often misunderstood than clearly understood by those 
who differed from him, even when they most wished to understand it ; 
nor was it even very clearly understood always by those who, in the 
main, agreed with him’ (i. 242). . . . “The most curiously diversified re- 
ports of my father’s opinions began from this time, and continued 
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subsequently to spread wherever his name was known. I do not 
think it would be possible to name a sect, or party, or form of dissent, 
or form of heresy to which he was not at some time or other asserted 
by some very grave and reverend person to belong’ (i. 243). 

His rejection at Oxford made his continuance in London 
permanent. In October 1837 he married Miss Barton, the 
sister of his friend Sterling’s wife. He lost her in March 
1845, and he subsequently married the half-sister of his col- 
lege lecturer, Archdeacon Hare, who survives him. 

The book which was identified with his name for many 
years of his life, Zhe Kingdom of Christ (the final form into 
which the Letters to a Quaker developed), was carried on 
during the year 1838. It was written nominally for the 
Quakers ; but the real issue raised in it, in his son’s words, 
was :— 
‘whether the Church is exclusive or inclusive ; whether its great 
privilege is that it confers certain selfish advantages on its members, 
or that it is the representative of what is true for all mankind. The 
book as a whole is a vindication of the position of the Catholic 
Church as the spiritual constitution designed to maintain both human 
and divine relationships’ (i. 244). 


During the next year, in conjunction with some friends, he 
undertook the editorship of the Educational Magazine, at a 
time when the subject of national education was becoming 
pressing and prominent. He describes it as hitherto having 
been conducted ‘with no talent, upon no principle.’ His 
especial dread was the separation of the religious and secular 
element in education, and all his energies were directed to 
opposing a Government which he believed had this in view. 
He became its sole editor in 1840. But in the course of this 
year he attained a position and occupation especially congenial 
to him, and one for which he was in many ways especially 
fitted, in his appointment to the Professorship of English Litera- 
ture and Modern History at King’s College. Colonel Maurice 
gives an account of his manner of lecturing from one who 
attended his lectures apparently in the year 1847 or 1848. 
We can speak of them soon after he began in 1841 and 1842. 
We well remember the striking appearance of the lecturer, 
the silent prayer which always preceded his beginning, and 
the clear tones in which the whole lecture was given. Nor 
were the lectures that we can call to mind at all either obscure 
or above the heads of those whom he was addressing ; he had 


a great knowledge of the English dramatists, a clear grasp of + 


the portion of English history (the reign of Henry VII.) on 
which he was then lecturing. Dr. Barry (i. 318) gives an 
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amusing account of his dealing with a student who was dis- 
turbing the lecture ;'! our own recollection does not call up any 
occasion when there was a need for this. 

A few years afterwards he was appointed Boyle and War- 
burton Lecturer, and in 1846 Theological Professor at King’s 
College, and Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. He then gave up his 
appointment at Guy’s Hospital. His appointment to the 
theological professorship, as his son tells us (i. 421), was due 
to the judgment formed by Dr. Jelf (who had succeeded 
Bishop Lonsdale as Principal of King’s College) of his previous 
work. He had been long enough there, had come sufficiently 
before the world in his books and pamphlets, to leave no 
doubt as to the direction of his opinions and the cast of his 
mind. On the important subject which was to have so marked 
an effect on his future career, the meaning he attached to the 
words ‘eternal life,’ his words in his pamphlet Ox the New 
Statute and Mr. Ward are distinct enough (i. 397, 421), so that, 
at least on this ground, those who appointed him had no right 
afterwards to quarrel with his views. If the council thought 
at all on the subject, they must have seen what was the 
especial peculiarity they had to expect in his future work. 
However, all went on quietly for some time, and while he 
was thus fully employed in the week at King’s College, his 
sermons on Sundays at Lincoln’s Inn began to make his name 
more known, and his opportunities of teaching more widely 
spread. Of the effect of his preaching at Lincoln’s Inn there 
is an interesting account given in a letter of Mr. Hughes, 
who speaks of the reality about the service which Mr. Maurice’s 
way of reading the prayers gave to it, of the loss felt when it 
had been missed, and of the influence of his sermons :-— 


‘The chapel is crammed with young men of all shades of belief. 
. . Whatever turn his sermon takes they are quite sure that it will 
bring them back somehow to the year of grace 1853, and to the 
needs and the struggles of their own inner life, and will cast light on 
those struggles and that life. Moreover, they will hear a man speak- 
ing to them as men, sympathizing with and not silencing them ; a far 
wiser and stronger man than themselves no doubt, but one who is 
above all things at their side, and fighting his own life-battle as one 
of them’ (i. 429). 


The question of women’s education had been always 
prominent to his mind, but in 1847 he had been brought, by 


1 Mr. Maurice ‘looked up, and, after watching the boy for a few mo- 
ments, said, “1 do not know why that gentleman is doing what he is, but 
I am sure it is for some great and wise purpose, and if he will come here 
and explain to us all what it is, we shall be delighted to hear him.”’ 
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means of one of his sisters, into close acquaintance with the 
class of governesses, and he thus came to feel strongly the 
importance of some standard by which to test the qualifica- 
tion of ladies engaged in teaching. A committee of exami- 
nation was formed for this purpose by the Professors of King’s 
College at his suggestion, and out of this ‘Queen’s College’ 
was developed. The committee soon found that it would be 
better in every way to attempt education rather than mere 
examination, and to offer their education generally to all who 
came for it (i. 455): and thus was set on foot what has proved 
the beginning of the great movement that our time has seen 
for providing education for women. 

Of the movement of the next year, 1848, in which he bore 
so prominent a part, which took the name of ‘Christian 
Socialism,’ our limits prevent but a very short notice. The 
great events of that year of revolutions—the coalition of the 
political and social movements of Chartism and Socialism— 
the cry of the working classes for some improvement of their 
condition—forced him and others (such as Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Ludlow, Mr. Kingsley) to try and at least do something to 
guide the movement, and to supply the greatest needs that 
came to the surface. They began with issuing a paper for 
working men called Politics for the People, which, how- 
ever, lived only to the seventeenth number. They set up 
co-operative societies in tailoring and other trades. The 
name ‘Christian Socialism’ was unfortunate, as the term 
‘ Socialism’ had come to embrace the wildest ideas against 
all religion and all property ; and the putting ‘Christian’ be- 
fore it made people fancy that the object of the promoters was 
the propagation of a Socialistic Christianity rather than any- 
thing like what was their real object—to get hold of the better 
instincts of the working classes by making them feel the sense 
of God’s Fatherhood and their brotherhood in Christ, and so 
to lead them to help each other from the tyranny either of 
their employers or of each other by the realization of this 
brotherhood. . 

‘The principle of association, I am convinced, has taken too 
strong a hold on the minds of the working classes for any power 
directly to fight against it. It may be worked well or ill, destructively 
or savingly. It seems to me that every man is bound to ask himself, 
every member of the middle or manufacturing class especially, What 
can we do to lessen the present evils ?’ (ii. 49). 

Maurice especially dreaded becoming the head of a party 
with this name. His great wish was to Christianize Socialism, 
not to Christian-socialize the Universe, and for such a cause 
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he was quite willing to ‘face the personal obloquy that would 
attend the task of separating the true from the false, and 
defending the true. But it led to attacks from various 
quarters. In the year 1849 a violent attack on the theology 
of Archdeacon Hare appeared in the English Review,'! most 
probably from the pen of the editor, the Rev. W. Palmer of 
Worcester College, and Mr. Maurice’s name and teaching came 
in for attack as well; and though he forced a hesitating sort of 
apology from the Review for one of its most outrageous state- 
ments, his teaching came to be looked on with suspicion ; and 
an article in the Quarterly Review followed, which Colonel 
Maurice attributes to Mr. Croker, in which Maurice, in con- 
junction with Mr. Kingsley, is denounced as the head and 
founder of a school which, ‘from a morbid craving for 
notoriety or a crazy straining after paradox, has taken up the 
unnatural and unhallowed task of preaching, in the press and 
from the pulpit, . . . under the name of Christian Socialism, 

. . the doctrines of Jacobinism and Jacquerie in a form not 
the less dangerous for being less honest.’ 

The Guardian followed, coupling Mr. Kingsley’s name 
with Holyoake ; and Dr, Jelf, the Principal of King’s College, 
took fright, and sent to Mr. Maurice the letter printed ii. 78, 
in which he says that, unless Mr. Maurice can openly disavow 
his connexion with this, it may be said that there are only 
three links between King’s College and the author of the 
Rights of Man. It is needless to say how complete Maurice’s 
vindication of himself was. The committee appointed by the 
Council of King’s College, though ‘expressing their regret 
that his name had been mixed up with publications which 
they consider to be of very questionable tendency,’ state that 
‘ there appears to them to be nothing in his own writings which 
does not admit of a favourable construction, or which is 


1 The English Review (not the first periodical of that name) was 
started in 1844, soon after the British Critic came to an end, on Anglican 
principles, which narrowed very much during its progress. It was begun 
under very brilliant auspices, the first number containing articles by 
Dr. Woodham, Archdeacon Churton, Archdeacon Manning, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and other writers of note. The germs of Mr. Sewell’s translation 
of the Agamemnon, and Mr. Robertson’s Life of Archbishop Thomas, 
afterwards appeared in it. But as time advanced it became very bitter 
tewards all from whom it differed. It lived for nine years. Mr. Palmer 
must not be confounded with the late Rev. W. Palmer of Magdalene, 
brother of the present Lord Chancellor, who has written so much on the 
Russian Church. The latter became a Roman Catholic, and died in Rome 
in the year 1879. The editor of the English Review is still living, and 
recently reissued his well-known sketch of the History of the Oxford 
Movement, with an Appendix. 
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inconsistent with his office as Professor of Divinity in the 
college’ (ii. 91). When it is considered that this committee 
consisted of Bishop Blomfield, Dr. Jelf, Dr. Milman, Arch- 
deacon Harrison, and the Rev. J. M. Anderson, the Council of 
King’s College could well afford to ignore the opposition of 
the Quarterly Review and the Record. 

During all this time he was holding Bible classes in 
London, for the importance of and interest attaching to which 
we must refer to the details given in the Life ;' carrying on 
his preaching at Lincoln’s Inn and his teaching at King’s 
College ; and being consulted by persons of all classes on the 
questions of the day—the cry for help of men in moral and 
mental confusion, in his son’s words, reaching him in many 
forms and for many years. This led to his endeavour to 
supply the need by the publication of what is perhaps the 
best known of all his works, his Theological Essays, which 
appeared in June 1853, chiefly addressed to the Unitarians, 
who he felt had a special claim on him. With scarcely a page 
that does not supply materials for thought, there was much 
to startle those who took their theology from the current 
periodicals of the day, and who were in the habit of using 
theological terms without attaching any very definite mean- 
ing tothem. And the meaning he attaches in his last essay 
to the word ‘eternal’ gavea shock to many who had perhaps 
never fully elaborated what was the meaning they themselves 
attached to it. Dr. Jelf took fright, and several leading 
members (chiefly laymen) of the Council of King’s College 
became afraid of the force of public opinion that was likely to 
be brought against them, and of the probability of the college 
losing its students. The council resolved (in the absence of 
some of its most weighty members, as Bishop Lonsdale the 
former principal, Dr. Milman, and Mr. Anderson) that the 
opinions of this essay ‘are of dangerous tendency, and calcu- 
lated to unsettle the minds of the theological students of 
King’s College,’ and they declared ‘that the continuance of 
Professor Maurice’s connexion with the college as one of its 
professors would be seriously detrimental to its usefulness.’ 


Thus his long connexion with King’s College was dis- 


solved, and a distinct rebuff was given to him from an 

authority which he could not but regard as weighty. But if 

a fear of what would be said if he were left alone was the 

moving cause of this treatment, his opponents must have 

soon found out their mistake. The general feeling was that of 

sympathy with him, and anger at the way in which he had been 
1 See especially the account given by Mr. Mansfield, i. 488-493. 
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treated. And at this distance of time we cannot but feel that 
it was really cowardice that prompted the attack. For if it 
was so perfectly clear that his teaching was unorthodox or 
‘detrimental to the usefulness’ of the college in 1853, it had 
been just the same—as clear or as hazy—in 1846, when he 
was appointed to the theological professorship ; and now the 
council must have known that they were acting, not in 
obedience to the call of truth, but to the call of certain 
writers in journals of the character of the Record. It is 
curious to read now who were the supporters and who the 
opponents of the action of the council. 


‘The Reasoner, Mr. Holyoake’s paper, put forth a warm eulogy 
upon Dr. Jelf; the /nguirer, the organ of the Unitarians, in less 
savage terms, but also from avowed hostility to the Church of 
England, took the same line. The most powerful attack on the 
council appeared in a letter in the Guardian (ii. 211). . . . The mani- 
festation of public feeling in the press was as nothing to that which 
was made to Professor Maurice personally. Letters poured in from 
all parts of the country, many of them from people he had never 
heard of before. . . . Almost all his correspondents write of letters 
received by them from others, expressing a sense of personal love 
and indebtedness, gratitude for light where darkness had been 
before’ (ii. 212). 

And this was also the case with all the bodies with which 
he was connected, his old pupils at King’s College, Queen’s 
College, the co-operating working men, the members of the 
congregation of Lincoln’s Inn. It is a dignified letter he 
wrote to Mr. Langley, appealing to the Articles against 
what he describes as the council’s ‘glorification of private 
judgment.’ 

‘They cannot drive me out of the Church of England, for it is 
not to drive anyone out to make him incapable of receiving the re- 
venues which are accidentally attached to it. Those revenues may 
be turned to sectarian uses, wholly turned, perhaps, some day ; but 
the Church will remain’ (ii. 214). 


The year 1853 saw the beginning of what in some 
respects was the most important of the institutions he set on 
foot, the ‘Working Men’s College.’ The name of ‘college’ 
had an attraction for him ; ‘it seemed to imply an associa- 
tion of men as 7zen—an association not formed for some 
commercial purpose, and not limited by coincidence of opinion, 
and to represent, therefore, that union which he was always 
striving to bring about.’ The working men had for long felt 
their need of education ; the associations formed for the pur- 
pose of raising the standard had met with difficulties of various 
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kinds ; they wanted unity of action ; some had been plundered 
by their treasurers. A large body of working men, who met 
to present Mr. Maurice with a testimonial on December 27, 
1853, expressed a hope he might ‘not find it a fall to cease 
to be a professor at King’s College, and to become the 
principal of a working-men’s college.’ He soon after drew up 
and printed a scheme which became after some modifications 
the basis of the organization of the ‘ Working Men’s College.’ 
How successful and useful this became is known to all our 
readers. But we would especially refer to the list of teachers 
given by Colonel Maurice, a list containing, among many 
other important names, those of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. L. Dickinson, 
Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Justice Stephen, Mr. Brewer, Mr. Spottis- 
woode (we can only mention a few), as showing the great 
attraction there was in Mr. Maurice in drawing round him so 
many of the best intellects of the country to work under his 
superintendence (ii. 305). 

And thus, though his work at King’s College was at an end, 
his time was as fully occupied as ever. Besides the general 
direction of the Working Men’s College, which produced 
all kinds of difficult questions, ‘needing no small amount 
of tact and judgment for their solution,’ his sermons on 
Sacrifice, his Prophets and Kings, his Commentary (or rather 
sermons) on S. John, and above all his Hzstory of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, were each of them enough to employ 
one man’s time. The vast amount of correspondence con- 
nected with the Working Men’s and Queen’s Colleges which 
he managed to get through, to say nothing of the letters which 
reached him from so many quarters from those who wished 
for his advice on religious matters, at the time when all this 
other work was going on, show what may be done by one 
who is really a careful economist of his time. In the midst 
of this came his pamphlet controversy with Mr. Mansel. 
Mr. Mansel’s point was that man can know nothing of the 
infinite or eternal nature of God, and that therefore man 
can only submit to Revelation as supplying rules of conduct 
and religious formulz of: belief. This was in Mr. Maurice’s 
idea the very doctrine against which all his life he had been 
struggling. 


The ‘ belief in the Incarnation as having brought home to men in 
a man that very knowledge of God which Mr. Mansel declared to be 
impossible ’ was what he ‘ believed to be the object of all Revelation to 
communicate to man. . . . Mr. Mansel’s tone of absolute contempt 
for the utter absurdity of any such knowledge of God, as a vain 
conceit on the part of man, was for Mr. Maurice a blow at the very 
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centre of all faith. . . . If God was not good in the same sense 
in which Jesus of Nazareth went about doing good, his faith was 
vain’ (ii. 328, 331, 332). 

An angry controversy between the two followed. While 
we think that Mr. Maurice’s view is decidedly the true one, 
we are not prepared to look on Mr. Mansel as really the 
pioneer of the modern Agnostics. The minds of the two were 
cast in such different moulds that neither was fully capable of 
seeing the other’s point. This was remarked to us at the time 
by the late Mr. Brewer, a dear and intimate friend of Mr. 
Maurice, and quite one of the ablest thinkers of his time. 

How completely Mr. Maurice’s dismissal from King’s 
College had failed in making him an outcast from Church 
work or even Church preferment, was proved soon afterwards 
by his appointment to the incumbency of S. Peter’s, Vere 
Street, by the Crown. The appointment was not allowed to 
pass without opposition, which took the form of an address 
from some twenty London clergymen, none of any importance, 
to the Bishop of London, praying him not to institute Mr. 
Maurice (ii. 371). It was followed by a counter address 
which received 332 clerical and 487 lay signatures of men of 
mark in every position of life, congratulating him on his 
appointment, and speaking in the highest terms of the in- 
fluence for good he had exercised and was exercising on so 
many. His first sermons at S. Peter’s were on the faith of 
the Liturgy and on the doctrine of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
His incumbency there was a very happy one, and he went on 
doing its duties quietly and without opposition till the episode 
of Bishop Colenso’s book on the Pentateuch led him to 
reconsider his position, and at first made him determined to 
resign it. The struggles he went through on this occasion, 
and how he was at length led to change this intention, are 
fairly and fully detailed in his son’s narrative, though it must 
be confessed his motives are not always very clear. There 
was a chivalrous wish to defend Colenso, while absolutely 
loathing his teaching. He could not forget Colenso’s previous 
kindness to himself. His fear was lest it should be supposed 
that he was now deserting him for the sake of preserving his 
own position. If he were to resign his living, it would be clear 
that this was not the case, and he could follow what he felt 
was his duty both to the Church and to Colenso in remon- 
strating with him on the course he was pursuing.! But when 
he found that his resignation would rather act to the injury 


1 See his letter to Mr. Davies (ii. 423, 424), where Colenso’s book is 
spoken of in no hesitating terms. ‘His idea of history is that it isa 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVII. ¥ 
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of Colenso than the reverse, he determined to remain at S. 
Peter’s, and did so for some years more. 

In 1866 occurred what was certainly the happiest event in 
his life, his election to the Professorship of Casuistry or Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge. Here he had occupation congenial 
to him, residence in a place where he was appreciated, pleasant 
friends and acquaintances, and, in a great degree, rest. The 
professorship was founded by Dr. Knightbridge in 1683 ; it 
had been held by men like Colbatch (Bentley’s chief antagonist 
in college matters), Walker (Bentley’s faithful vice-master, 
perhaps now chiefly remembered by the impudent notice of 
him in the Dunciad), and several heads of colleges. But till 
Mr. Whewell’s election it was of no importance or much use 
to the university. Colbatch certainly gave lectures; we 
doubt if any of his immediate successors did. Whewell made 
it a reality, lecturing from the time of his appointment, and 
at length bringing the subjects of mental and moral philo- 
sophy into the curriculum of university studies, the study of 
them having been hitherto practically confined to Trinity 
College. On his resignation, the late Mr. John Grote was 
elected, one of the very ablest men of his day, and he well 
carried on the work Whewell had begun. Of Mr. Maurice’s 
election there was no doubt from the first ; we remember one 
of the electors saying afterwards that from what he had done 
in the subject compared with any of his competitors (though 
there were among these more than one who were no con- 
temptible metaphysicians), it would have been impossible to 
have preferred any one of them to him. He was received 
with open arms by most of the Cambridge residents as soon 
as he came to live there. Besides other reasons for satisfac- 
tion to himself from the appointment, he felt that the authori- 
tative censure he had received at King’s College was practically 
removed by this authoritative restoration. And he had a real 
respect and value for authority. In three years from this 
time he resigned his charge of S. Peter’s, Vere Street, and 
confined his work entirely to Cambridge. Towards the end 
of 1870 he accepted from his old college, Trinity Hall, the 
charge of S. Edward’s parish, at Cambridge, a small parish 
with scarcely any poor and no income, but which gave him 
the opportunity of preaching and a little visiting. In 1871 he 
was appointed Whitehall Preacher by the Bishop of London. 


branch of arithmetic. I agree with you that it is very difficult to say to 
what point of disbelief he may go ; but it seems to me just as likely, with 
his tolerance of pious frauds, that he may end in Romanism and accept 
anything.’ 
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His health, however, had been gradually giving way, and was 
very much broken by this and other additional work. He 
looked now quite the old man, and in 1872 it was clear that 
the end could not be far off. On March 12, 1872, he left 
Cambridge never to return, and passed away in London on 
the Monday after Easter. 

We are almost sorry that Colonel Maurice has not told us 
more of his latter years ; his life at Cambridge was certainly 
the happiest portion of the whole. He there enjoyed (and no 
man was capable of more thorough enjoyment) kindness, 
appreciation, an honourable position, and rest, after the years 
of storm and controversy in which so many of his earlier 
years had been spent. He himself had softened, and while 
his peculiar beliefs were as strong and as fervid as ever, we 
think the absence of opposition made him less ‘ combative,’ 
and made it easier for him to work with those whom he would 
have vehemently opposed in earlier years. 


We have been thus particular in going through the chief 
events of Mr. Maurice’s life, because it is by considering these, 
uneventful as, in the general sense, his life was, that we shall 
best form an estimate of what his work really was, and what 
his opinions actually were when put clearly and distinctly 
before us. His early associations, his early teaching, must be 
always recollected. He is continually writing about these 
in his letters; brought up as he was among Unitarians, 
his father a pronounced and official member of that body, 
his mother and sisters when they shook off Unitarianism 
wandering into different phases of belief, extreme Calvinism 
or the reverse—it is easy to see how powerful an influence 
this must have had on him through life. Then the intense- 
ness of his love for truth made him see the falsity of so many 
of the existing systems, and many of these he traced to the 
interpretation put by the private judgment of individuals on 
certain words or texts of Scripture, which they endeavoured 
to force on the Church, in despite, as he believed, of the obvious 
grammatical meaning of the words as contained in the formu- 
laries and articles of the Church, to which all the clergy at 
least had given their unhesitating obedience. 

It ought not to be difficult to form a distinct idea as to 
what was the meaning of one who was so outspoken as to his 
beliefs, and who spent his whole life in reiterating them, any 
more than it ought to be difficult to see why and in what he 
differed from so many in his generation, or what were the chief 
objects he set before himself as the message he had to deliver 
P2 
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to the world. Yet the idea that his teaching was hazy and 
indistinct, and that it is difficult to make out what he really 
meant, is a very widespread one among both those who have 
read his works and those who trust to the report of others 
concerning them. In a very ably written chapter (ii. 526) 
Colonel Maurice enters into the subject of his father’s being 
unintelligible to many (ii. 529). He puts this down partly, and 
very justly, to the fact that people took their ideas of him from 
what others (in books or newspapers) said about him, instead of 
from his own books and statements ; but he honestly adds that 
‘it would be very untrue not to acknowledge that there were 
certain elements in his writings themselves which tended to 
produce the same result’ (ii. 530). And the meaning he at- 
tached to certain words, such as ‘ everlasting,’ ‘ gospel,’ ‘ eternal 
life,’ Colonel Maurice traces back to the use of them by Mrs. 
M. Maurice, which was quite as unlike the conventional use of 
her day as her son’s use of them was unlike that of his. He 
was certainly misunderstood by persons who yet valued his 
teaching and would have been the last to have wilfully mis- 
understood his meaning. When one of the keenest intellects 
of this century, the late Mr. R. L. Ellis of Trinity College, 
could have misconceived him so far as to suppose that he did 
not believe in a future world (ii. 537), or when Mr. M. Camp- 
bell could say that Maurice took no account of the sense of 
guilt in man, and taught that all sin is reduced to ignorance 
(ii. 538), both points which every action of his life tended to 
disprove, we may well understand how persons of ordinary 
intellect might be puzzled by his utterances, and might, with- 
out injustice, suppose his teaching to be unsound. And, asa 
matter of fact, his language about sin was really so inter- 
preted by many of his hearers. 

Maurice’s view of the popular theology of the day was 
that it started from a false foundation. It was not so mucha 
belief in God as a set of opinions about God. Man rather 
than God was the centre about which it revolved; and theo- 
logy was supposed to start from the Fall. Speaking of the 
Scotch Confession, he says (ii. 407), according to it, ‘the race 
stood in Adam and had fallen in Adam; then a scheme 
of salvation of which the Incarnation formed a step was 
necessary to rescue certain persons from the consequences of 
the fall.’ In opposition to this, his great standpoint was that 
‘man stood in Christ, and not in Adam.’ He asks himself: 
‘What does that unfallen nature of Adam mean? Did not 
Adam stand by God’s grace, by trust in Him? Did he not 
fall by trying to be something in himself? Could he have had 
a nature which was good independent of God more than we ?’ 
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Then again, as to the nature of God and Christ, he says :— 





‘The God we have preached has not been the God who was 
manifested in His Son Jesus Christ ; but another altogether different 
Being, in whom we mingle strangely the Siva and the Vishnu—the 
first being the ground of the character, the other its ornamental and 
graceful vesture’ (ii. 316). 


Again :— 


‘I am bound to say that I do look upon many of the most popular 
statements respecting the Atonement, as interfering with the fulness of 
this Gospel, as interfering with the finished work of Christ, as robbing 
an immense portion of mankind of the blessing which the Bible de- 
clares to be theirs, as having the effect of inverting prayers, of divorcing 
them from Christ’s sacrifice, of changing them into petitions that 
God’s will should not be done but should be changed... . / All 
notions respecting a conflict in the Divine mind between the claims 
of justice and mercy ; all notions of the Son winning from the Father 
that which did not proceed from His own free, gracious will; all 
notions which substitute the deliverance from punishment for the 
deliverance from sin; all notions which weaken the force of the 
words, or make them anything less than the classical words on this 
matter, “Lo, I come to do Thy will, oh God,” are, it seems to me, of 
this kind, subversive of the Divine Revelation, Rationalistic in the 
worst sense of that word, not to be countenanced or tolerated’ (ii. 
365, 366). 


In opposition to this, his own belief may be summarized as 
follows: All Theology must be founded on the Being and 
nature of God ; man was formed in the image of God, and the 
Fall could not change this constitution. All the aspirations of 
man are for a living centre ; the Gospel is the revelation of 
Christ as this centre. He is the King of the world, and the 
true centre of humanity ; in His kingdom we are now living. 
God has unveiled Himself to man gradually, in the history 
of the world, in the Bible, in the discoveries of science, and, 
finally and fully, by the manifestation of His Son, the express 
image of His Person, in the nature of man. Christ is the Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; all men 
as men have this Light within them, and it is to this faculty 
in man which has been given by God that God has addressed 
His revelation. Thus through this unveiling of Himself 
through His Son mancan know God. Christ came to manifest 
the righteous will of God and to destroy the works of the 
devil. The devil is tempting us every day and hour to deny 
Christ, and to think of himself as the king, and man as having 
life in himself independent of Christ. Eternal life is the know- 
ledge of God ; eternal death is the separation from the eternal 
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Love (ii. 416). The principle of Scripture is ‘that death is 
not the departure of the breath out of the body, but the loss 
of the life which must be the eternal life of God’ (ii. 348). 
His great difference thus from the popular teaching of the day 
seems to be twofold: de begins from God, ¢hat begins from 
sin ; 42s belief is that our Lord came to take away sin, that 
teaches that He came to do away with the punishment of sin. 
Over and over again he repeats his conviction that ‘ sin appears 
to him so tremendous a reality, so tremendous an evil, that he 
can conceive of no punishment which will not be a blessing, 
for which God is to be thanked so long as it will tend to relieve 
men from this curse of sin. To be freed from punishment 
would be a curse and not a blessing, unless one were at the 
same time freed from sin.’ And this is the key to his theories 
as to the meaning of eternal death. As long as sin lasts there 
will be punishment ; when sin is at an end, and God all in all, 
death and hell will be cast into the lake of fire. The whole 
object of God’s dealing with man is to take away sin. 

In a very remarkable letter sent to him in 1860, which he 
accepts as giving a true account of his belief, the writer says, 
speaking of Mr. Maurice :— 


‘No man has ever more emphatically asserted the eternal and 
everlasting punishment and damnation of the wicked. He is con- 
tinually declaring that the Lord God, merciful and gracious, will by 
no means clear the gwv/ty, either in this world or in that which is to 
come ; that there is no possibility of escape for the wicked out of the 
everlasting and unquenchable fire which God has kindled and pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels. He asserts with all vehemence 
that if a man continues everlastingly wicked he will most certainly be 
everlastingly tormented. What he denies is that we are plainly told 
in Holy Scripture, or that the English Church requires us to hold, that 
a wicked man must remain everlastingly a wicked man, or that death 
must be regarded as placing an impassable barrier against a sinner’s 
return from sin to righteousness, or that the victory of Eternal Love 
over sin is impossible unless it be gained during this mortal life’ 
(ii. 369). 

He is never weary of denouncing the popular theology on 
these and other points. It assumes, he says, sin and not re- 
demption as the starting-point (i. 236), clings resolutely to the 
Fall as determining man’s condition, and practically acknow- 
ledges the devil as the arbiter of it (ii. 317); it had become 
a set of opinions about God, about Christ, about justification, 
faith, sanctification ; under piles of notions and opinions the 
living belief in the living God lay buried. 

But with this his grasp of the great truths of the Catholic 
faith was very firm. We continually read in his letters of the 
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hold which the Creed and Liturgy and the Articles of the 
English Church had on him. 

‘The Liturgy has been to me a great theological teacher; a per- 
petual testimony that the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, the one God 
blessed for ever, is the Author of all life, freedom, unity to men ; that 
our prayers are nothing but responses to His voice speaking to us and 
in us’ (ii. 359). 

‘ Do not let us surrender the one great witness which we possess, 
that a nation consists of redeemed men, sons of God, that mankind 
stands not in Adam but in Christ. Give up the Prayer Book to an 
Evangelical or semi-Evangelical commission, and this witness will be 
eliminated from it by a thousand little alterations, which will be 
counted insignificant ; but which will in fact render the English 
Church another Church altogether’ (ii. 358). 


And this was his attitude with regard to scientific dis- 
coveries, every new fact of science being regarded by him as 
an unveiling of God’s purposes in a real, though different 
way from that in which they are unfolded in the Bible: 

‘ Every discovery made by Mr. Darwin or Mr. Huxley was a dis- 
covery of a truth which had been true in itself ages before it was dis- 
covered. .. . He believed the thing itself to be, when discovered, 
just in so far as it was true, a revelation to man by God whether the 
discoverer accepted it in that sense ornot. Therefore .. . it seemed 
to him that every discovery of science was as much the result of an 
investigation of a “ word once given” as any investigation of a sentence 
in the Bible’ (ii. 452). 

Within the limits of the Church’s formularies he was inclined 
to allow the greatest liberty of opinion. This, no doubt, is the 
intention of his early tract, Subscription no Bondage. ‘This lay 
at the bottom of his horror of the various religious prosecutions 
of his time; this was one of the reasons why he had such 
affection for and loyalty to the Articles and the Prayer Book. 
‘Oh, how much better,’ he says (ii. 615), ‘it is to be prose- 
cuted than to prosecute!’ But while we can fully feel this, 
there is a point where it becomes the duty of Christians to 
make a stand for the faith once delivered ; and Mr. Maurice 
did not see that while the Church gives so much liberty, it is 
within the limits which she has laid down that this liberty 
alone can be allowed, or even be possible. Maurice’s hatred 
of anything like party—of anything like illiberality—-made 
him often unjust to those who were making a stand against 
error, made him always inclined to throw his shield over those 
who were attacked, whether he sympathized with their beliefs 
or held them in the most deadly opposition. Thus while he 
evidently had the greatest contempt for the worthless volume 
of Essays and Reviews, he is inclined to defend the writers ; 
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he was even inclined after a fashion to defend Mr. Heath of 
Brading ; and in Colenso’s case, while writing in such vivid 
language : 

‘To have a quantity of criticism about the dung in the Jewish 
camp, and the division of a hare’s foot, thrown in my face, when I was 
satisfied that the Jewish history had been the mightiest witness to the 
people for a living God against the dead dogmas of priests, was more 
shocking to me than I can describe’ (ii. 490)— 

he yet could not sympathize with the noble endeavours of 
Bishop Gray to cleanse the African Church of heresy, and 
even went so far as to say: ‘I see the Bishop of Cape Town 
waging a fiercer war against the principle of the.Old Testa- 
ment than Bishop Colenso has done.’ 

The want of definiteness in his form of teaching must have 
always interfered with his being generally understood. In 
answering questions from inquirers his son tells us that though 
always writing in eager sympathy with the inquirer, ‘asa rule 
he carefully avoids a specific answer to the specific question put 
tohim. Hedoes this deliberately and on principle ; dreading 
lest he should thereby substitute himself as leader and answerer 
for Him to whom he believed that it was his duty to turn the 
-eyes of all men’ (ii. 4). His was by no means the kind of 
mind that would give to an inquirer a definite and clear in- 
struction as to the meaning of a command of the Bible or the 
Church, or a definite direction as to how to conduct himself 
ina difficulty. ‘This is Catholic, this the reverse ; S. Augus- 
tine says this, S. Chrysostom that; I bid you, I forbid you,’ 
were not utterances that Maurice ever could have made. 

No doubt his intention was always to lead inquirers to 
think for themselves, and to be guided rather by their own 
reason in any difficulty when the voice of authority was 
doubtful. His fear of ever being in any sense a party leader 
led him in some measure to an error on the contrary side to 
over-dogmatizing. Still we cannot but think that there was 
in his mind a want of clearness, which led him to look too 
much round a difficulty rather than at its centre. To the 
last he had a kind of fear of the decision of the majority in 
any case. We remember an amusing instance of this in his 
later years at Cambridge. On being congratulated on the 
victory in some academic strife which the side with which he 
had voted had won, he answered, with his own peculiar smile 
of sweetness and humour, ‘I do not feel quite happy about it 
somehow. Iam never quite comfortable unless I am voting 
in a small minority.’ 

But we do not mean in the smallest degree to insinuate 
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that ie was not dee: and distinct in the great principles of 
the Christian faith, or in the way he spoke of right and wrong. 
Those who read his works with care, those who were familiar 
with his spoken utterances, could always see how intensely he 
realized God’s hatred of sin and its own intrinsic hatefulness. 
This explains much of his language about himself which would 
otherwise appear exaggerated, one spot of sin seeming to him 
so terrible. And this “made him feel that the good | news to 
man was that Christ came to take away sin. His earnest 
features seemed almost to change when he spoke of a mean 
or cowardly action, and it was in no measured terms that he 
would denounce what was really wrong. 

He did not spare his opponents, whether parties or indi- 
viduals. Here are two specimens in very different directions : 

Of the Evangelicals :— 


“No people are less in earnest for truth as truth, more reckless of 
their ways of preaching that which they substitute for it’ (i. 434). 


To this he adds, in the tone of Walton’s direction about his 
worms— 


‘ Follow out these considerations for yourself, and then pour a good 
broadside into McNeile and his party; not bearing them down one 
and all with maxims of expediency or Coleridgian distinctions about 
morals and politics when they try to board you, but fairly sinking 
them with good honest English guns. At the same time be gentle with 
them ; I always am with men when I am thoroughly bent on their 
destruction.’ 


Of Carlyle :— 


‘ He appears to have an hereditary national antipathy to Church- 
men, which he cherishes so much the more fondly because it is 
almost his only remaining point of sympathy with those from whom 
it has been derived’ (i. 278). 

And again of the same person’s utterances at a lecture :— 
‘ The miserable vagueness into which he sometimes fell, his silly rant 
about the great bosom of nature’ (i. 282). 

‘Carlyle is the beginner of a restoration in history, for he 
believes in a God who lived till the death of Oliver Cromwell’ 
(ii. 277). 

However, as regards Carlyle, he wrote a defence of him for 
the Christian Remembrancer, where he thought he had been 
unjustly attacked (i. 348); and in a letter to Mr. Ludlow he 
gives a very eas account, both of him and of 
Irving, dwelling on the more favourable side of his utterances. 

His horror of the ‘religious’ papers and the ‘ religious’ 
world is almost morbid. Of his wife before her marriage he 
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writes : ‘Her religion is quite unsoiled by contact with the 
religious world’ (i. 234). 

We think that Colonel Maurice somewhat exaggerates the 
power and influence of the Record newspaper. We can never 
remember a time when the ignorance and bigotry displayed 
in its pages were not the scorn of most educated persons. 
And, while not pretending to defend the other newspapers or 
reviews which are so often held up to reprobation in his two 
volumes, we cannot but think that there was a difference, 
both in the manner and matter, in which some of them spoke 
of their opponents. 

The characteristics of Mr. Maurice’s character have been 
well summed up by Mr. Brentano (ii. 2)—‘ a striking union of 
severe earnestness of purpose with irresistible kindliness’ ; 
these two qualities being ‘at once the cause and the effect of 
the complete drenching of his whole being in Christianity.’ 
All his books give his readers matter for deep thought, 
teach them to avoid the conventional use of terms when 
false, to strive after high deeds, and to do something to 
conquer the evils of their generation. We must look on 
him as the pioneer in the great work of women’s education, 
so grievously neglected in England till within the last few 
years. With working men he will be always reverenced 
as an apostle, one who brought them to realize their one- 
ness with all (those above them as well as those of their 
own class) in the Church of Christ, and who endeavoured 
to drive away that worst of all falsities, that God and Christ 
are not the same to the rich as to the poor, to the unlearned 
as to the learned. Where his theology was difficult to 
understand, and seemed at first sight unsound, we believe that 
a more attentive study of his meaning will lead us to see that 
this was not really so; and certainly any idea, however 
cherished, would have been at once given up the moment he 
became convinced of its fallacy. 

A word is called for on his attitude as regards the Sacra- 
mental system. No one had a higher idea of Sacramental 
doctrine ; ‘ that sacraments must be the organon of a revelation 
if it fulfil its pretensions, that they have been actually so to 
Christendom, is,’ he says (ii. 495), ‘tke lesson which I owe to 
our Tractarian school . . . the one which history has confirmed 
in my mind.’ But he goes on to say that ‘to dogmatize about 
Sacraments is to destroy their nature ;’ and again, in a letter 
to the Bishop of Argyll (ii. 590), ‘when any of us try to con- 
ceive a Sacrament we .. . destroy the nature of it.’ Yet noone 
held the Sacraments in higher reverence or deemed them more 
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‘necessary to salvation;’ only his dislike of anything that 
could be ranged as a system would have always stood in the 
way of his committing himself to this as hisown. The habitual 
aspect of his mind towards the Eucharist was that it was ¢he 
means of mystical union with our risen and ascended Lord. 
But no doubt the very mystical tone of his mind made him 
less clear on this point, and we can hardly wonder that he 
was misunderstood. 

What he set before himself as the work of his life is best 
told in his own words :— 


‘The kingdom of heaven is to me the great practical existing 
reality which is to renew the earth and make it a habitation for 
blessed spirits instead of for demons. ‘To preach the Gospel of that 
kingdom, the fact that it is among us, and is not to be set up at all, 
is my calling and business’ (ii. 137). 

‘I was sent into the world that I might persuade men to recog- 
nize Christ as the centre of their fellowship with each other, that so 
they might be united in their families, their countries, and as men, 
not in schools and factions’ (i. 240). 


And again, in his son’s words :— 

‘His whole conception of preaching was the setting forth of 
Christ as the manifestation of the Divine character ; as the Revela- 
tion, unveiling or making known to man the actual righteousness 


and love of God. This was the Gospel or good news which he 
believed that he had to preach’ (ii. 331). 


To speak of him personally, no one could be more gentle 
or lovable to those who knew him well. His thorough un- 
selfishness, the thoughtfulness he had for others (inferiors as 
well as equals), the gentleness of his manner, the way in 
which he would accept small kindnesses, and make the doer 
of them feel as if he were thus conferring an obligation, can 
never be forgotten by those who have experienced them. 
There was a sense of holiness about him which impressed 
every one with whom he came in contact. And one especial 
characteristic, at least of his latter days, was that he always 
seemed to have plenty of leisure for social and home duties. 
In his earlier days he had said: ‘ The more we can live out 
of ourselves and labour for others, the more, I am sure, we 
shall have of calm thoughts. Nothing really tires me but 
self and selfish thoughts’ (i. 328): and this especially was 
exemplified in his old age. In spite of the vast amount of 
work of all kinds which he accomplished (and certainly no 
one ever did his duties more thoroughly), he never seemed to 
be ina hurry. All was well done, but quietly done. And his 
tenderness to the sick or sorrowing no one that ever expe- 
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rienced can forget. It is a subject of rejoicing to remember 
how peaceful was the end of a life that at one period was so 
full of storm, and how universal the sorrow expressed when the 
end did come. Few persons have had so wide an influence 
on their generation during their lifetime ; and we believe that 
the name of Maurice will be always remembered as belonging 
to one of the most remarkable leaders of thought and action 
in the nineteenth century. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K. CHEyNE, M.A, 
(London : Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1884.) 


Mr. CHEYNE’s aim is a bold one, ‘The object of the present 
edition is to enable lovers of literature to read the Psalter intelli- 
gently and with pleasure. The Dictionary of the Bible and the 
various commentaries on the Psalms will supply the student with 
learned material in abundance. But the ambition of the publishers 
and the translator is to make the Psalms enjoyable, and learned con- 
troversies are not esthetically enjoyable.’ In the first of these 
objects he has succeeded admirably. He has put into the hands of 
the ordinary reader a most valuable instrument for the better under- 
standing of the Psalms ; but we cannot help thinking that those at 
any rate whom daily recitation has rendered familiar with the rolling 
rhythm of Coverdale’s version in the Great Bible will still turn to 
their Prayer Books when they wish to read the Psalms for purposes 
of devotion or ‘enjoyment,’ in spite of the bold paraphrases and 
not unfrequent mistranslations, and even grave blemishes, which 
characterize this version. 

But we do not wish to disparage Mr. Cheyne’s work, but rather 
to welcome it and commend it to our readers’ attention. The 
introduction is instructive, the translation vigorous, the notes terse 
and suggestive. ‘The comparison of the Psalms with the devo- 
tional lyrics of Babylonia and Egypt will be fresh to many readers. 

The Psalms are not so entirely exceptional as many of us have be- 
lieved. . . . We are prepared to find it not too bold an assertion that it 
was only the want of the higher spiritual prophecy as a teaching and 
purifying agent, and of a longer course of development, which prevented 
the sacred poetry of Babylonia and Assyria from rivalling that of the 
successors of David. 


It is well to recognize that other nations besides the Israelites 
possessed sacred poetry, but how far short the best specimens of 
Accadian lyrics quoted by Mr. Cheyne fall of the fervour and devo- 
tion of the Psalms! ‘The difference is more remarkable than the 
resemblance, and to our mind it is a strong proof that the animat- 
ing power of the Hebrew Psalms was an inspiration different in 
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kind, and not merely in degree, from that of the noblest seekers 
after truth among the Babylonians. Mr. Cheyne would probably 
not deny this, but he would have done well to make it clearer. 

In.enunciating the principle that a large proportion of the Psalms 
are written ‘in the name of a representative righteous man, or of the 
pious Israel personified,’ Mr. Cheyne gives a valuable clue to the in- 
terpretation of many psalms, but we cannot help thinking that he 
makes far too frequent an application of the principle. The seventh 
psalm, for example, is described as ‘ prayers and meditations of Israel 
personified.’ But surely if any psalm is personal and descriptive of 
the experiences of an individual it is this, and if any psalm has clear 
points of contact with an episode in David’s life it is this. If the 
reference of verse 4 to the sparing of Saul’s life in the cave is 
questionable (Mr. Cheyne alters the text), at any rate the psalmist’s 
protestations of innocence, his appeals to God as the Judge, his 
prayers for a Divine recompense on his enemies, are in most striking 
correspondence with the language of 1 Sam. xxiv. xxvi. 

We are by no means prepared to go all lengths with Mr. Cheyne 

in questioning the Davidic authorship of all but a very few psalms. 
For him the name of David, 
‘when used in connexion with the Psalms, is but a symbol for a certain 
bold originality of style combined with a deeply devotional spirit. If 
there are any psalms which do not exhibit these signs they are not 
Davidic, whatever the titles may say, which, in most cases indeed, a 
little common sense will dissolve into thin air.’ 


Indeed, generally speaking, it seems to us that the book must be 
used with considerable caution in two respects. Mr. Cheyne is con- 
stantly disposed to bring down the date of the Psalms as low as pos- 
sible, and to emend the Masoretic text. We are not concerned to 
maintain either the accuracy of all the titles prefixed to the Psalms 
or the infallibility of the Masoretic text, but it seems to us that 
Mr. Cheyne goes much too far in rejecting the one and condemning 
the other. As an example of his disposition to assign late dates 
we may take his note on the first psalm. He asserts as though it 
did not admit of a doubt that ‘this prefatory psalm was evidently 
written during the fresh enthusiasm for Ezra’s law-book’ (Ezra viii. ) 
But surely if we divest ourselves of theories about the date of the 
Levitical legislation, it is clear that Jeremiah xvii. 5-8 is a paraphrase 
and application of this psalm, and therefore that it is at any rate 
earlier than Jeremiah. 

Again, with regard to the text. No doubt the text is not unfre- 
quently corrupt, yet it seems to us perilous to indulge in conjectures 
unsupported by any ancient version. Why should the text of iv. 3 
be altered to resemble that of xxxi. 21, because the phrase of the 
Masoretic text is peculiar? or the bold ‘I love thee’ of xviii. 1 
emended to the commonplace ‘I will exalt thee’? Are x. 3 and 
xix. 3 so desperate that no plausible sense can be given, and 
they must consequently be represented by asterisks? Emendation 
is a sufficiently hazardous process when it is strictly limited by metre ; 
but when, as in the Psalms, there are no fetters of metre to confine 
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the critic’s fancy, it may easily run wild. Griitz’s Commentary—not 

that we mean for a moment to compare Mr. Cheyne’s comparatively 

temperate use of emendation to his—is a warning of the wild absurdity 
of which an able and learned but erratic man may be guilty. 

Once more, Mr. Cheyne (often following Ewald) assumes far more 
frequently than is necessary that psalms are composed of fragments 
of other psalms combined with but scanty regard for sense. That 
this is the case sometimes, ¢g. in Ps. cxliv., is all but certain ; but 
is it so clear in regard to xix., xxiv., xxvii., Ixxvii., xxxi., xcv.? The 
connexion of thought in an Eastern lyric, as Mr. Cheyne himself 
observes, is often loose ; and in all these cases a reasonable con- 
nexion may be traced without having resort to violent expedients. 

But if these cautions are borne in mind Mr. Cheyne’s translation 
will prove a most valuable help to the reader who wishes to under- 
stand the Psalms. It is not easy to select a short passage which will 
do it justice, but we may take part of the forty-ninth psalm for a 
specimen. What a flood of light the revised translation throws on 
these fascinatingly pathetic verses :— 

‘ Wherefore should I fear in the days of misfortune, 
though the malice of my foes surround me, 
Even of such as trust in their riches, 
and make their boast of their great wealth? 
Nevertheless none can buy himself off, 
nor give unto God his ransom ; 
(Yea, too costly is the redemption of man’s soul, 
and one must let that alone for ever) ; 
So that he should live on perpetually, 
and should not see the pit. 
Truly, see he must that (even) wise men die, 
the fool and the brutish man alike perish, 
and leave their riches to others. 
The graves are their homes for ever, 
their dwelling-places for generation after generation ; 
[forgotten are] they whose names 
men spoke with honour in the lands. 
But man in splendour hath no continuance, 
he is become as the beasts that are cut off.’ 
(xlix. 5-12). 

No version will ever supersede Coverdale’s for common use in 
the services of the Church or for devotional purposes; but the 
perusal of a version like this cannot but raise a wish that it may be 
possible, when the time comes for the Prayer Book enrichment 
which will soon be an imperative necessity, to revise that version 
with a gentle and reverent hand, not obliterating any of its cha- 
racteristic features, but merely removing such blemishes as by common 
consent are a disfigurement of a precious treasure. 

Biblischer Commentar iiber das Alte Testament. Herausgegeben von 
Cart Friepr. Kem und Franz Detirzscu. Vierter Theil : 
Poetische Biicher. Erster Band: Die Psalmen. Vierte iiber- 
arbeitete Auflage. (Leipzig: Dorffling und Franke, 1883.) 

THE value of Professor Delitzsch’s commentaries is too well known 

in this country to make it necessary to do more than call attention to 
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the appearance of a new edition of this veteran scholar’s Commentary 
on the Psalms. It has been thoroughly revised throughout, and 


v account taken of all the works that have appeared in the interval 
7 since the third edition (1873). It is satisfactory to note references to 
a such books as Professor Driver’s Hebrew Tenses and Dr. Wicke’s 
its learned Treatise on the Accentuation of the Poetical Books, and to ob- 
“8 serve that English scholarship can contribute something even to 
‘a German learning. Dr. Schiller Szinessy’s edition of Kimchi’s Com- 
oe mentary came too late to be noticed except in the preface. 
elf Professor Delitzsch’s interpretations are not seldom far-fetched 
in and fanciful, but there is no scholar of modern times who has done 
so much for the reverent interpretation of the Old Testament, and 
aaa we welcome this proof that advancing years have not exhausted his 
ci energy. 
vill The Book of Fob, as expounded to his Cambridge Pupils by the 
rs late HERMANN HEDWIG BERNARD, Ph. D., M.A., for seven-and- 
om twenty years Hebrew Teacher in the University of Cambridge. 
Edited, with a Translation and Additional Notes, by his friend and 
former pupil, FRANK CHANCE, B.A., M.B., late Tyrwhitt’s Uni- 
versity Hebrew Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge ; Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians ; translator of Virchow’s Ce//ular 
Pathology, &c. &c. (London: Hamilton, Adams and Co., 1863.) 
Reissued,with the Appendix by the Editor. (London: Charles 
Higham, 1884). 
THE existence of Dr. Bernard’s Commentary on the Book of Job is 
due to Dr. Chance, who wrote it down from his dictation within the 
last two years of the author’s life, when blindness had incapacitated 
him from undertaking such a work unaided. Like most Jewish com- 
mentaries, it contains much that is ingenious and suggestive, com- 
bined with much that is philologically untenable ; and it is not to 
be wondered at that Dr. Chance, in preparing it for the press after 
the author’s death, found much in it with which he could not agree. 
Accordingly, in the preface to the first issue of the Commentary, he 
expressed his intention of writing an Appendix, with the view partly 
of vindicating some of the less obvious of Dr. Bernard’s interpreta- 
‘ tions, partly of pointing out where he himself felt compelled to 
e in 


h differ, of adding fresh suggestions or comparing other interpretations 
= in doubtful passages, and of supplementing the Commentary by 


y be additional grammatical notes. Ill health unfortunately prevented 
nent him from carrying out this intention. Only the notes on the first 
7 fifteen chapters were prepared, and these have lain untouched for 
cha- nearly twenty years, until it was determined to reissue the original 
— work with these notes in the form of an Appendix. They have not 
therefore received the author’s latest corrections, and may reasonably 
von claim some indulgence on this score. 
heil ; Dr. Chance’s scholarship is based on the instructions of his Rabbinic 
iber- teacher, though he has largely supplemented and modified these by 
] the study of modern German scholars, and possesses an independent 
nown judgment. One of the most interesting notes is that in which Dr. 
on to 
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Chance maintains the view that the vowels attached to the Sacred 
Name in the Hebrew text give the true pronunciation of the word, 
and are not merely the vowels of the word Adonai, which is sub- 
stituted for it by the Jews in reading : in fact that the Name is to be 
pronounced Fehovah, and not, as most modern scholars think, 
Fahveh, or the like. He argues in favour of Dr. Bernard’s view that 
the Name is compounded of the present participle, the future and the 
preterite tenses of the substantive verb, and accordingly signifies 
6 hv Kat 6 wy Kat 6 Ep Operoc (Rev. iv. 8). But even if we grant that 
the word might suggest these ideas by calling to mind the forms of 
the three parts of the verb, this account of its origin is philologically 
untenable as a derivation of the word: and Dr. Chance does not 
offer any derivation which will justify the pronunciation Fehovah. 


The Book of Fob: a new Critically Revised Translation, with Essays 
on Scansion, Date, &c. By G. H. Bateson Wricut, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Head Master of H. B. N. [stc:? M.] 
Government Central School, Hong-Kong. (London and Edin- 
burgh : Williams and Norgate, 1883.) 


Tue translation forms the main part of this work. The Introduction, 
treating of (1) the Book of Job a drama, (2) the author an Israelite, 
(3) his skill, (4) his use of Hebrew literature, (5) his poetical skill, 
(6) scansion, (7) paronomasia, (8) date of the book, is decidedly 
slender, and the matter is confusedly arranged under the various 
heads. Criticism (¢.e. general remarks on the state of the text, and 
a list of the emendations adopted), Notes, Grammatical Notes, 
Analysis of the Speeches, Glossary, and an Appendix on ‘Psalm xxxvil. 
and the Book of Job,’ complete the volume. 

The work ‘is intended to follow in the wake of the critical 
edition of A. Merx, published some dozen years ago,’ and its prin- 
cipal object seems to be the criticism of the text. In this the author 
is somewhat rash, and many of the conjectures he adopts from other 
critics, or proposes himself, will certainly not carry general conviction. 
He believes that no earlier date than the destruction of Jerusalem 
can be assigned to the book, and fixes upon Jeremiah as most prob- 
ably its author, resting this view mainly on the references to Hebrew 
literature down to the time of the captivity which he finds in the 
Book of Job, and on the affinities of thought and expression between 
Jeremiah and Job. 

Mr. Wright apologizes for ‘ the desultory and incomplete character 
of the grammatical notes, which were hurriedly arranged amidst many 
distractions.’ We are rather surprised that he thought them worth 
inserting under a separate heading, and unfortunately they contain 
serious mistakes. ‘Thus, for example, under the head of ‘ Vav con- 
secutive’ we read, ‘i. 4, we have WY) andmy for wy 135 Surely Mr. 
Wright cannot be ignorant of the common use of the perfect with 
Vav as a frequentative. He renders it as such quite correctly in his 
translation. What, then, does the note mean ? 

A good and useful feature of the book is the Glossary, in which 
words peculiar to Job, Aramaisms, and Arabisms are marked ; and 
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in the case of rare words an exhaustive list of references to the 
other passages in which they occur is given. The student who has 
leisure to use Mr. Wright's work by the side of other commentaries 
may glean some useful hints from it, but by itself the book forms 
neither a sufficient nor a safe guide through the intricacies of this 
most difficult of Old Testament writers. An author in Hong-Kong 
whose printer lives in Jena may reasonably claim some indulgence 
in the matter of misprints : but somehow or other he should have 
contrived to avoid such curiosities as ‘ exuming,’ ‘monostych’ (re- 
peatedly), ‘ quadrilitoral’; and in revising the book he would have 


done well to recast some of his sentences into a more readable and 
intelligible form. 


Analecta Sacra Spicilegio Solesmensit parata. Edidit JoaNNEs 
Baptista CARD. Pirra, Episcopus Tusculanus, S. E. R. Bib- 
liothecarius. ‘Tomi ii. ili. iv. (London: Dulau, 1883-4.) 

CaRDINAL Pirra has lost none of his enthusiasm in the cause of 

Patristic literature. He has recently published almost simultaneously 

the second, third, and fourth volumes of his valuable Azxadlecta, and 

announces that three more are ready for press. His position as 

Librarian of the Holy See has opened to him all the buried treasures 

of the Vatican, and has, indeed, provided him with the chief materials 

for his compilations. But even with these advantages his task has 
been most laborious. He thus humorously describes it :— 

‘Adde quod, quum Vaticani codices foras non exeunt, oportuit eos 
citato oculo et horis paucissimis liberis perlustrare ; procul ergo a mem- 
branis, domi, inter negotia gravissima, nocturno plerumque tempore, sub 
lampadis luce maligna, cum oculis natura debilibus, ex senio insuper et 
curis acie visus offensa, oportuit schedas componere, greca instituere, 
latina trutinari, deinde cum typis vesanis colluctari, plagulas ter quater- 


que repurgare frustra, procemia, notulas, auctaria compingere: et hec 
omnia ego plerumque sustinui.’ 


However, sacred scholarship is greatly indebted to him for these 
considerable additions to our scanty knowledge of Antenicene litera- 
ture. He gives us, for example, the short treatise of S. Melito of 
Sardis on Baptism, and prints at length the long-lost and most 
strangely recovered Codex Claromontanus of the same Father’s 
Clavis—that key to Scriptural symbolism so well known to all who 
are acquainted with the Spicilegium Solesmense. We observe in 
passing that Cardinal Pitra (Amadecta, ii. 7) quotes S. Melito, whose 
date is A.D. 160, as an authority for the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 
19 ; and that Canon Medd, in his excellent Bampton Lectures on 
‘The One Mediator,’ might have strengthened his general argument 
by other quotations from this great theologian of the second century 
besides the beautiful passage which he cites in his Appendix vii. on 
the Theophanies. The /rolegomena prefixed by Cardinal Pitra to 
his second volume will be read by scholars with much sympathy and 
interest. The author tells us therein all that is known of the Jost 
writings of the first three Christian centuries, as well as of the extant 
works, fragmentary or otherwise. It is pleasant here to read his 
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laudation of the Greek language as a vehicle of Christian doctrine, 
and to be reminded that Greek was for the first three centuries, not 
only spoken in Rome, but used in the very edicts of the Popes. He 
dwells forcibly on the influence of Ephesus through S. Polycarp on 
his disciple S. Irenzeus, and so on the church of Lyons ‘ inter Celtas’ : 
a connexion not without special interest to English Churchmen. 
Origen and the Alexandrian school of Scriptural exposition are special 
objects of Cardinal Pitra’s sympathy. Borrowing the language of 
art he rather felicitously calls the Stromata of S. Clement of Alex- 
andria vere opus Alexandrinum. S. Hippolytus is discussed with the 
significant omission—so far as we have seen—of any reference to 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s work on that Father. This is the 
more remarkable, because Cardinal Pitra is forward in his acknow- 
ledgment and appreciation of English Patristic scholarship. Cramer, 
Cureton, W. W. Harvey (the editur of the Cambridge edition of 
S. Irenzeus), Bensly, Bishop Lightfoot, and the translators of Clark’s 
Antenicene Library, are warmly commended. But it must be 
added that the three volumes before us, printed respectively at 
Frascati (the Bishop’s own see), at Venice, and at Paris, are full of 
typographical errors, more especially in English names and words. 
The Bodleian Library, for example, is too often called the Boldeian, 
and the translation of a fine hymn, credited to S. Dionysius, done 
into English by Lawrence Shepherd, a Benedictine, shows no less 
than five misprints in eighteen short lines. In the Armenian, Syriac, 
and Coptic fragments, which make up the fourth volume of these 
Analecta, Cardinal Pitra has had the benefit of the assistance of 
J. P. P. Martin, a professor in the Upper School of Theology of the 
Catholic Institute in Paris. Among these are many fragments of 
S. Hippolytus, whose name is to be discovered in the strange Oriental 
transliterations of Bulidus, Bulides, Bulis, Bulds, Ebulides, and Abu- 
lids. That the works of S. Hippolytus were widely circulated in the 
East we know from Dr. Salmon’s article on his name in Murray’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography. There may be much yet to be 
discovered in this interesting field of literature. Cardinal Pitra does 
not despair of finding the lost Greek original of S. Melito’s C/azvis in 
some Oriental convent. And who can tell what may still lurk in the 
archives of the Vatican Library? The Christian world is to be con- 
gratulated that the librarianship of the Holy See has been conferred 
upon the eminent French scholar. whose latest contributions to reli- 
gious literature we now recommend to our readers. 


Xpovika Tig TarprapyeKiic axatnpiac, 1454-1830 (Chronicles of the 
Patriarchal Academy). (Constantinople: Patriarchal Press, 
1883.) 

Tuis pamphlet is one of the results of the recent literary movement 

in the Orthodox Church, in which Gregory, the Metropolitan of 

Heraclea (formerly of Chios and Serres), has taken a leading part. 

It is a careful collection of the scanty records which have survived 

from medizval and later times, during which the Orthodox Church 

has maintained its succession of teachers of sacred and secular 
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Synod. The Synod then proceeded to dethrone Metrophanes instead 
of Dionysius, as it was at first proposed. Great confusion followed, 
and the Patriarch was mobbed and insulted by a madman on the 
feast of the Transfiguration. This led to Theophanes’ retirement. 

All the earlier teaching was carried on in a poor and wretched 
hovel—for 306 years. ‘We give honour to that material poverty 
which formed these teachers, so that they had a due estimate of their 
destiny and mission. It wasa noble poverty, which emphasized the 
brave precepts of these apostles of the ancestral virtue and religion. 
This poor and wretched hovel was like the wooden horse of ‘Troy, 
whence proceeded these ever to be remembered teachers and great 
hierarchs, true heroes, the life of our nation, and not like sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbals.’ 

The next important memoir is that of Theophilus Corydalleus, 
whose career extends from 1621 to 1639. He was born at Athens, 
but pursued his studies in Venice and Padua, as well as Con- 
stantinople. His history is of special interest from his connexion 
with the Patriarch Cyril Lucar, whose misfortunes he shared. It was 
early in 1621 when Cyril ascended the Patriarchal throne, the validity 
of his appointment being contested, as resting on a Synodical decree 
alone, without canonical election and confirmation. Upon the occa- 
sion of his appointment, Corydalleus sent him, according to custom, 
a letter of congratulation, reciting in laudatory terms his virtues and 
excellences, and his fitness for promotion to the highest of sees. 
Eugenius Giannules of A®tolia is cited as saying: ‘In the storm 
which the Patriarch Contares raised against Lucar, some bewailing 
his death as a great outrage, and overwhelming the other with 
reproaches, as though he had ascended the throne in a violent and 
tyrannical manner, others who were opposed to the one praising the 
other as the lawful and canonical successor to the office—in the midst 
of this strife Contares found that the friends and admirers of Cyril 
Lucar counted in their ranks Theophilus Corydalleus, who had said 
much in his praise, and declared him blessed in his death. Cory- 
dalleus, therefore, with his friends and pupils who sympathized with 
him, was in many ways his opponent.’ It is supposed that he first 
came to Constantinople in 1621 at the invitation of Lucar, who had 
a high opinion of his learning and ability. A work published in 
London in 1625 relates that Syrigus denounced him from the pulpit 
of the patriarchal church as a heretic, ‘more out of personal enmity 
than zeal for orthodoxy.’ The difference between Corydalleus and 
Syrigus is traced to their rivalry as teachers ; Syrigus excelled in 
grammar, poetry, and rhetoric, as well as theology and ecclesiastical 
literature, and was second to none as a preacher; but he had no 
knowledge of logic or philosophy, and was desirous of acquiring this 
also. So he went to Corydalleus and agreed to pay him to teach 
him logic. But when in the middle of a course of instruction Cory- 
dalleus demanded half his pay as the condition of teaching the rest, 
Syrigus was determined to go through the whole, and then to pay the 
whole. This caused great dissension between them, and mutual 
reproaches, Syrigus going so far as to call Corydalleus an atheist and 
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heretic, as one who was infected with Calvinism. But the aged 
patriarch Parthenius, who ascended the throne in 1639, befriended 
him, and this renders it probable that the imputations of Syrigus 
against him were unfounded. In philosophy and as an expounder 
of Aristotle he was second to none; but in theology and knowledge 
of the dogmas of the Orthodox Church he was untrained ; and hence 
it seems that he rejected the doctrine of transubstantiation, as if it 
was a device of the later Latins, and unknown to the Greeks. In 
1640 Parthenius appointed him Metropolitan of Naupactus: but 
though he was so far advanced in knowledge of theoretical philo- 
sophy, he was void of any experience in politics, and was unable to 
hold the rudder of that Church for a whole year ; so when called to 
manage political or ecclesiastical affairs, he proved a failure, and 
exposed himself to derision. In 1643 another Metropolitan was 
appointed ; and Corydalleus, now eighty years of age, went to Athens. 
Here he was received with great honour as an Athenian, eminent in 
learning, who had also attained pontifical rank ; many pupils flocked 
to him, some of whom afterwards attained high positions. He died 
in Athens in 1646, afflicted by melancholy and failure of mental 
powers, partly produced by vexation at the heavy pecuniary losses which 
he had incurred. There are notices of his having spent some time 
at Zacynthus, and it is supposed that he retired there for a time after 
the fall of his patron, Cyril Lucar. Many testimonies to his brilliant 
powers and to the impulse which he gave to the study of philosophy 
are quoted from contemporary writers. On the other hand his 
attachment to Cyril Lucar exposed him and his followers to much 
obloquy, especially from Syrigus and other rivals. 

Among the later teachers of the school may be mentioned Alex- 
ander Mavrocordatus, a.D. 1665-1671, who after a course of study 
at Rome, Padua, and Bologna, obtained high honours and distinc- 
tions from the Ottoman Government, besides the ecclesiastical 
position which he held. A catalogue is given of the costly presents 
of holy vestments and vessels for the Liturgy which he presented to 
the great church of the Patriarchate. Various ‘sigillia’ or regu- 
lations for the School belonging to this period are given: one, dated 
1691, requires all the teaching to be open, and forbids private or 
extra lessons ; also ordering ‘that no monks, Hierodiaconi, or priests 
of the Holy Sepulchre, nor any from other patriarchates, nor those 
of the holy mount Athos, or of the monasteries on Sinai, should be 
received as pupils without the accustomed commendatory letters.’ 

The number of students in the Academy seems to have varied 
greatly at different periods of its history. In the sixteenth century 
there were at one time twelve only; in later times we are informed 
that under Macrzeus there were barely ten students of philosophy ; 
under Doritheus Proius there were 160 ; under Cumas, 100 ; under 
Sergius Mystaces the number was greatly reduced ; from 1820 to 
1825, 18 only ; but from 1825 to 1830 the number nearly reached 
100. 

In 1769 a library of useful books was presented to the Academy, 
and to this nucleus other similar gifts were subsequently added. In 
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1830 the library of the Academy is said to have contained 568 
volumes of Greek books, and 840 in foreign languages. 

The Chronicles contain less of historical incidents than of details 
of local and antiquarian interest ; but the enthusiasm and patriotic 
spirit of the compiler cannot fail to arrest attention and to enlist the 
sympathy of his readers. 


Institutes of Canon Law. By the Rev RosBert Owen, B.D. 
(London: J. T. Hayes, 1884.) 
THE increasing interest which has been awakened in the Canon Law, 
and the numerous endeavours which are being made to bring its his- 
tory and principles within reach of the student, are welcome tokens 
of our ecclesiastical progress and of the revival among the clergy of 
a.study which has too long been in abeyance even in our highest 
seats of learning. At such a time, while we must naturally hail with 
pleasure the appearance of any manual such as that which the work 
before us presents, we are bound to watch with a jealous scrutiny any 
attempt to obliterate the boundaries which separate the purer Canon 
Law from the corrupt and fraudulent elements which too soon neu- 
tralized in the West its earliest sanctions and set aside its first prin- 
ciples, and which led to the vain attempt of Gratian to produce a 
‘concordance of discordant canons.’ Nor is it less important to 
separate even this remarkable code from the Decretals, which form 
the body of the Pontifical law, and which, though shrewdly incor- 
porated with it by successive Popes, at Jast entirely superseded it. 
This process of the successive effacement of the elements of the 
Codex Canonum one by the other is significantly expressed by 
Nardi in his Alvementi di Diritto Ecclesiastico in the words, ‘It is 
clear that the more recent portions derogate from the earlier ones— 
the Extravagants from the Clementines, these from the Sixth Book, 
that again from the Decretals of Gregory IX., and these last from the 
Decretum itself. Finally, the Council of Trent and the later Ponti- 
fical constitutions supersede the entire Corpus Furis. 1 From this 
interminable conflict of laws, and even systems, it must be evident 
that any attempt to fuse the ancient synodical into the Pontifical law 
would only produce a mixed metal of a very inferior quality, and 
mislead the student into the belief that that, which is really a congeries 
of the most incongruous elements, forced and frozen together rather 
than internally and organically united, is a consistent and compacted 
system of law resembling the great work of Justinian, which in its 
various divisions it evidently designed to imitate and finally was per- 
mitted to supersede. In his introductory words our author makes the 
ominous announcement that he ‘recognizes no distinction between 
Roman and English Canon Law’ (p. vi.), and in his reference to 
what he terms ‘a certain antiquarian revival’ of the study ‘at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century’ makes no mention of the great 
masters of that day, Justellus, Pithceus, and our own Beveridge, the 
last of whom in his reproduction, with his own learned notes, of the 
code of the Eastern Church, with its commentators, Balsamon, 


1 Elem. tom. i. p. 86. 
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Zonaras, and Aristzenus, introduced to the student the earliest and most 
authentic type of the true Canon Law, which had been either utterly 
lost or hopelessly distorted in the work of Gratian. If, instead of the 
needlessly polemical introduction which fills thirty pages of his work, 
our author had prefaced it with a history of the Canon Law and an 
examination of the heterogeneous materials which contributed to its 
formation, he would have enabled his reader to form an adequate 
judgment of the relative value of the authorities to which he has re- 
ferred in his pages, and of the different portions of the ‘Codex’ upon 
which he relies for the proof of the principles he has laid down. In 
no branch of study is a clear historical knowledge of the subject- 
matter of it more essential than in that of the Canon Law; and 
hence the most eminent men both among Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant Canonists have never failed to give a full historical introduc- 
tion to their attempts to systematize the laws of the Church. 
Rauttenstrauch in his ‘ Prolegomena’ to his Znstitutions of the Canon 
Law observes, ‘I have always considered with disapproval the man 
who seeks to learn a science, of whose origin, age, or growth he does 
not first endeavour to obtaina knowledge. It is necessary, therefore, 
before we enter upon the first chapter of eccelesiastical jurisprudence, 
that we should say something of its origin and progress’ (sec. xiv.). While 
the learned Mastricht, in his endeavour to revive in the Protestant 
Universities in Germany the study of Canon Law, made it his first 
object to write its history, to which he devotes five hundred pages, 
not one of them capable of retrenchment, our author is content to 
give (at p. 5) a single page, in which he enumerates the ‘ channels 
which the stream of the Canon Law drains,’ but in so confused a 
manner that the Decretum (not its true title) of Gratian, which 
forms the bulk of the Western collection, takes a very subordinate 
rank, while the false decretals are assumed to have as their object the 
advancing of the pretensions of Rome to the height of the dreams 
‘ of their forger,’ though their true object is generally held in the pre- 
sent day to have been to enlarge the authority of the bishopsand metro- 
politans by the diminution of synodical claims. We regret to express 
the opinion that this summary of the sources from which the stream of 
the Canon Law flows would tend more than any possible representa- 
tion of them to mislead the mind of the student, by inducing him to 
believe that the whole body of the code is of one structure and one 
texture throughout, and that the elaborate system which the author 
has deduced from it is the true and legitimate outcome of a clear and 
consistent body of ecclesiastical law—in fact, that his Jmstitutes 
bear the same relation to the parts of the Codex Furis Canonict 
as the Institutes of Justinian do to the Codex, the Digests, and the 
Novellz of the Civil Law. One of the first consequences of this 
attempt to force into union a succession of laws which are in eternal 
conflict, in order to assert the claims of ‘Catholicity’ against 
‘nationality’ in Church matters, and to obliterate all the ancient 
lines which gave beauty as well as individuality to separate Churches, 
united in doctrine, yet separated in usage, is the absolute extinction 
of the fact, so precious to us in our contention with Roman intoler- 
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ance, that every national Church had its distinct codex and its 
distinct methods of ecclesiastical legislation and appeal. Though the 
Codex Cann. Eccl. Universe, edited first by Tilus (in 1540), and 
afterwards reproduced by Justellus with his own learned notes 
formed the groundwork of the several codices received in the more 
distant parts of the Empire, the Churches of Africa, of Gaul, of Spain, 
of Britain, and of Rome itself had their distinct ‘bodies’ of ecclesi- 
astical law, embracing as their distinguishing features the canons of 
their national and provincial councils and the enactments of the 
civil power.! 

Yet, in the face of all this, we are told that ‘ nationalism’ (as it 
is reproachfully termed) is an ‘accidental passage of Church life’ 
(p. 112), destructive of that unity which the author can only see 
realized in the crushing despotism of Rome, with whom he supposes 
‘wise and salutary concessions ’ to be possible even in the face of the 
bulls ‘ Unigenitus, ‘ Auctorem Fidei,’ ‘ Ineffabilis,’ and the Vatican 
definition (p. 112). He supposes the Roman Church alone able to 
claim for herself the prophetic fulfilment of Isa. xlix. 23, that ‘kings 
should bow down and lick up the dust of her feet,’ forgetting that 
while the Popes willingly received such homage, S. Peter had ener- 
getically refused it, a contrast which Bishop Tonstal, who had seen it 
rendered to Julius II. in Rome, draws with no little force in his 
sermon before the King on Palm Sunday 1538. Itis painful to see a 
writer of excellent purpose and considerable learning presenting in 
himself so strange a contrast to the great Roman divines of the period 
of the Reformation in regard to the rights of the Crown and of the 
laity in the Christian Church. Cardinal Pole, whom at least he 
would hardly charge with Erastianism, nobly asserts these in his work 
De Concilio, addressed to Cardinal Morone. He there affirms that 
kings represent in general or other councils the regal power of Christ, 
while the bishops represent the sacerdotal power, and asserts for the 
laity, on the ground of S. Peter’s words (1 Pet. ii. 9), a kind of 
mixed regal and sacerdotal office, arising out of the distinctive 
Christian duty of offering themselves in soul and body as an offering 
to God in Christ. Yet in this treatise the co-operation of the 
laity, which in our Church has been renewed with such abundant 
fruits of blessing and tokens of the vitality of the whole body, is 
passed over as though it had no place in his system and no interest 
to the student. In his ideal of the Christian Church it is not too 
much to say that the rights of the supreme civil power are merged in 
the Church, and that again in the Papacy, the limits of the Papal 
jurisdiction being left as vague and undefinable as they are left 
by the Roman advocates themselves. The climax of this 
sad and fatal declension from the Anglican teaching of a better 
day is reserved to the closing passage of the treatise, in which the 
revolution of 1688 is paralleled with the Papal claim to depose kings, 
where history is as ruthlessly sacrificed as it has been already in 
the case of the Canon Law itself. The flight of James II. was a 
virtual abdication, and the placing his daughter on the vacant throne 
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bore but little resemblance to the deposition of Elizabeth and the 
invitation of any ‘faithful’ invader to take possession of her throne. 

We have felt bound to guard the younger student of this revived sub- 
ject of inquiry against these dangerous prepossessions in the mind of a 
writer who has brought together in his pages a vast amount of dili- 
gence and learning, and whose endeavours to create a perfect and 
elaborate system out of a chaos of laws has the merit of ingenuity 
and boldness, if not the wisdom of a teacher who leads his pupil 
along the path of history to its results in systematic law. With the 
order and course of his teaching we have less reason to quarrel, 
though it appears to us that it would have been better to adopt the 
order which the Decretum itself has laid down than to strike out 
altogether a new path. In the definitions of the terms used in 
ecclesiastical law we cannot but note a degree of vagueness and ob- 
scurity which a clearer explanation would have removed. ‘Canons,’ 
we are told, signify the rules ordained for the government of the 
‘ Church by the holy Fathers . . . . who bore rule as bishops and met 
in general and provincia! councils to decree dooms on matters of faith 
and discipline.’ Now this is, to a certain extent, inaccurate, as the 
more careful reference to the 131st Novella of Justinian would have 
shown. ‘The canon was properly a law for the moral or disciplinary 
guidance of the Church, while the decision of doctrine was called a 
dogma. Ta Ooypar ra (ror é ity. vvd0.) kaBarep rac Diag ypapac cexopeba, 
Kal Tuve Karovac we vVOMOUG puddrroper, Although the African (and 
afterwards the Roman Church) lost this distinction, it belongs to the 
proper definition of the term, and ought to have been here adopted. 
In the definition of ‘Canonical Scripture’ we are not told the 
reason of the application to Scripture of such an epithet, and the 
different sense it has when thus applied. This was strangely misun- 
derstood by Archbishop Longley and by the present Archbishop of 
York when they asserted in an encyclical letter that the Canonical 
Scriptures were so called ‘because they prescribed a rule of doctrine 
and morals,’ They were so called because they were included within 
the catalogue or canon of authentic Scriptures ; otherwise the term 
‘ deutero-canonical ’ could have no meaning, and the word as applied 
to an office in the Church would be equally incomprehensible. The 
same obscurity occurs in the definition ot jurisdiction ; nor is there 
any attempt to discriminate between the terms order and jurisdiction, 
the confusion of which is the most frequent of the errors into which 
the student would fall on the very threshold of his work. Yet here 
the Canon Law is very clear, distinguishing not only the fotestas 
ordinis, which is unlimited in its nature, from the potestas jurisdictionis, 
which directs and limits it, but also in the divisions of jurisdiction 
into what Nardi calls the doppio_ foro—that which is external and that 
which is év¢ernad. Our author merges into one the powers of order 
and jurisdi.tion, and, contrary to the principles of the Canon Law 
even as interpreted by Gratian, assigns to the Pope (on the mere 
authority of Panormitanus) the final decision of all subjects of disci- 
pline and doctrine. At the period of Gratian’s work the absorption 
of the entire Western Church into the Roman was in its initiatory 
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stage. The ideal of our author, who believes that national Churches 
were a mere accidental element of the Church’s life, and not a 
definite and important stage of its development, was not contem- 
plated fora moment. The doctrine that national Churches had an 
independent life, and that having life they were bound to exercise 
the most important of the functions of life—that of the restoration and 
reparation of the losses and infirmities which age brings with it, was 
not yet obsolete. And the revival of the rights of National Churches 
in the Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, while it restored their 
individuality and rebuilt the divided Church on its old foundation, 
gave the strongest argument for the work of reformation in our own 
Church, and explains too well the isolation into which the Court of 
Rome-has forced us, and in which the Gallican and even the Italian 
Churches would now be standing had it not been for the intrigues 
of the Jesuits and the insatiable demands of the Court of Rome. 
Our author holds that the Papacy, as ‘a strong government accepted 
for centuries as of Divine appointment, must have been at least 
allowed of God, even though it were a usurpation’ (p. 111). Why 
does he not accord the same providential allowance for national 
Churches, and for the imperial power which ruled for centuries in the 
whole Church and for a far longer period in the Eastern Church, 
which never admitted the autocracy of Rome? Yet ‘national 
Churches,’ we are told, ‘are only an accidental passage of Church 
life’ (p. 112). What, then, were national synods, which sprang out of 
national Churches? or provincial and diocesan synods, which owe 
their origin to the civil divisions of the Empire? It seems to be 
strangely forgotten that national Churches and synods were not the 
outcome of the Reformation, but rather the results of the dissolution 
of the Empire into separate nationalities, the supreme civil power in- 
heriting in every one of them those rights which the Emperors had 
claimed over the whole. It was not only the Anglican Church which 
asserted this claim ; the Church of Poland, at Poitrkow, under the 
Archbishop of Gnesen, in spite of the reclamations of Pius IV., as- 
serted and exercised it in as great an extent as the synod of our own 
Church. The frequent references to the writings of Cardinal Zaba- 
rella and Panormitanus make it matter of surprise that the ecclesias- 
tical theory of these great men, so fully propounded at Constance 
and Basle, should be contradicted at almost every stage in the treatise 
before us. Neither the rights of the Cardinals, the priesthood, or the 
laity are admitted in its pages, and those great principles which were 
laid down as fundamental in the councils of the fifteenth century, and 
upon which the liberties of the Gallican Church were so irrefragably 
vindicated in the writings of Bossuet, are absolutely ignored or sup- 
pressed. Yet it must be evident that if our Anglican liberties are to 
be retained, and the true principles of Catholic unity restored, it is 
not by treatises in which every element of earlier Church union is 
crushed out, in order to reproduce the deadening uniformity of Rome, 
that these great and precious results can be secured. The Corpus 
Furis Canonici, notwithstanding its corrupted materials and still 
more fatally corrupted text, presents such manifest proofs of the 
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original liberties of the Church as to compel the advocates of the 
Roman autocracy to surrender it. to the antiquaries, as they had 
already surrendered the ‘ Apostolic Canons’ and all the earlier legis- 
lation of the Church. An impartial exposition of these would there- 
fore greatly contribute to guard the younger members of our Church 
against the temptation to desert their ancient ‘ paddock’ (as our 
author terms his Church) for the more exuberant pastures of Rome. 
But while we are bound to caution the younger student of Canon Law 
against the dangers presented in manuals drawn up by those whose 
prepossessions are towards a forced and unnatural unity rather than 
a real and vital union, leaving freedom of action to all the members 
of the spiritual body, we freely recommend to those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the Canon Law, and are able to read 
caute et cum delectu even the most Ultramontane expositions of it, 
the treatise whose defects we have here indicated. As a learned and 
comprehensive collection of facts and references, frequently illus- 
trated with impartiality and judgment, it adds another contribution 
of value to a branch of literature still very meagre in works of interest 
to the English student. The absence of an index is, in such a work, 
a serious evil, and one which the most carefully drawn table of con- 
tents can ill supply. Should the treatise pass into a second edition 
we trust that not only this loss will be supplied, but that it will be so 
remoulded as to enable the reader to see more clearly the distinction 
between the Canon and the Pontifical Law, and the difference, which 
the author has so dangerously minimized, between a Canonist and a 
Decretalist. Many equally rash removals of histerical landmarks 
might be cited if time and space permitted. We are told that 
the declaration that ‘General Councils may not be gathered together 
without the commandment and will of princes is to be understood 
as expressing a fact, not a law of the Catholic Church’ (p. 18). 
Has the author never read the celebrated sermon on the calling 
of assemblies preached by Bishop Andrewes at the Hampton Court 
Conference, and expressing the mind of our Church at a period 
when the meaning of her articles was best understood? Some- 
what later he finds the Church ‘constituting herself the judge of 
the fact of her departure from the integrity of the first founders’ of 
the Churches of the Roman obedience, and denies her right to act as 
judge in her own case. Why does he assume that such a right exists 
more in the Roman Church than in any other (p. 26)? In the attempt 
to limit the elective power of the clergy and laity in the choice of 
bishops (p. 44) the author has failed to realize the true idea of the 
xetporovia as exercised by the people even in the choice of a Pope, 
and by putting together a number of conflicting thoughts and con- 
jectures on this important question has left the reader in a maze of 
confusion in regard to it (p. 44). The Nicene requirement of three 
consecrating bishops is attributed to the necessity of three witnesses 
to the consent of the general body to the consecration. It rather 
represents the corporate action of the Church in the function, three 
being, according to the Roman imperial law, the smallest number 
capable of constituting a corporation. 
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The Theory of Morals. By Pauw Janet. Translated by Mary 

Chapman. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 

Messrs. CLARK have done very good service by introducing to 
English readers this admirable work. The translation appears to us 
excellently done. Having read the work in the English with all the 
pleasure which a well-written original could afford, we proceeded to 
compare some passages with the French. And well-nigh the only 
rendering which seems to us questionable is that of the title itself. 
La Morale promises a freer and more practical treatment than Zhe 
Theory of Morais ; and this promise, in fact, corresponds entirely with 
the contents of the treatise. ‘Those, however, who cannot read it in 
French may rest assured that they can gain full possession of the 
.author’s thought through the translation. Those who can use the 
original will no doubt prefer to do so, not only because it is procurable 
at less than half the very moderate cost of the present edition, but 
because the author knows how to employ to the completest advantage 
the inimitable qualities of hisg native tongue for the treatment of 
subjects of this class. 

Before proceeding to give such slight account as our limits permit 
of the contents of M. Janet’s work we desire to assure our clerical 
readers that they will find it of great value in the practical duties of 
their calling as well as in their speculative studies. M. Janet has pre- 
pared himself for his task by a study not only of books, but of life, 
and his pages abound in suggestive passages regarding those questions 
of practical morality with which the clergy have so often to deal, and 
with which they cannot deal satisfactorily except upon true scientific 
principles. For instance chap. vi. pt. ii. contains a more instructive 
treatment of the too much neglected subject of casuistry than we 
should find easy to point out elsewhere. 

The author’s literary equipment includes not merely all that has 
been written upon his own subject in French, German, or English, 
but also the miscellaneous literature of his own and other countries, 
which he so uses as both to make his pages exceedingly interesting 
and frequently to supply luminous illustrations of his theories. Thus 
he finds examples of this or that moral principle in Cooper’s novel of 
The Spy, in Robinson Crusoe, Fletcher of Saltoun, Isaac of York, 
Lady Franklin, Jeannie Deans, and Desdemona. The reader need 
not fear that he will find this profound work either dry or devoid of 
human interest. In truth, it is but few novels that can offer as much 
human interest as a competent analysis of the moral nature of man 
illustrated from practical life. 

M. Janet, in his preface, lays down the general principles of his 
work. Its fundamental conception he states as follows: ‘ Moral 
good presupposes a natural good which is anterior to it, and serves 
for its foundation.’ This natural good is not to be measured merely 
by the pleasure which it is capable of affording us, but by an adapta- 
tion to our nature and wants, which M. Janet calls excellence. 

‘ The most excellent thing for man’ (‘ pour ’homme, not 27 man, as the 
translation wrongly runs) ‘is the excellence of the soul, the personality, the 
reasonable will. But the excellence of personality does not consist merely 
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in itself ; it consists also in its union with the personality of other men and 
in its devotion to impersonal goods, such as the beautiful, the true, and 
the holy.’ 

Readers of Dr. Wace’s Boyle Lectures will be prone to add that the 
beautiful, the true, and the holy must take a personal form before 
they can be in the full sense ‘excellences’ for the human personality. 

Thus good is distinct from pleasure ; yet it does not follow from 
this that pleasure is not a good, or that the good can ever have been 
attained by one who did not find happiness in it. But happiness is 
not a matter of calculation, or choice, or combination of pleasures. 
It is the natural and spontaneous result of the meeting of the best 
environment with a nature adapted to enjoy it—‘ the highest joy, the 
highest pleasure adequate to the highest excellence.’ As the natural 
essential good of man is the basis of duty our author agrees with the 
great Kant in believing that moral good is the consequence of duty. 
But he does not agree with Kant in declaring that virtue consists only 
in the force of resolution, the cold and hard determination to do one’s 
duty. He would add to this the observation of Aristotle that ‘the 
virtuous man is he who finds A/easure in performing virtuous acts.’ 
We may say then with Spinoza that happiness is not the reward 
of virtue, but is virtue itself, and with the Stoics that virtue is its own 
reward. 

M. Janet guards himself carefully against being supposed to 
mean that no moral sanction of virtue is required ; but in his view the 
moral sanction is included in the law itself. In other words, the only 
reward which virtue can properly look for either in this world or in 
the next is the perfection of its growth and the enlargement of its 
sphere. The immortality which the author looks for is not éndividual, 
but Zersonal. ‘The person is not the individual. The individual is 
composed of all the special accidents which distinguish one man from 
another. These accidents perish with us ; they are the flesh. ‘The 
person is the consciousness of the impersonal—the spirit. Thus ‘ mo- 
rality leads to religion, which is simply belief in the Divine goodness. 
If the world is not derived from good, and does not go to good, 
virtue is a powerless chimera. Practical faith in the existence of God 
is then what Kant has called it, the postulate of the moral law.’ 

We hold that these principles are strongly favourable to the Chris- 
tian view of the moral question. The conception of a good beyond 
happiness, and not to he measured by happiness, yet drawing happi- 
ness with it, the stern determination required in the performance of 
duty and the promise of pleasure which combines itself with this stern 
command, are all characteristic of the many-sided, the human and 
living, morality of Christ. ‘The belief that goodness will find its best 
reward in greater goodness to come, and in that Divine companion- 
ship from which goodness flows, is one which no Christian can fail 
to claim as his own. ‘The distinction of personality from individuality, 
and the expectation of permanence for the one but not for the other, 
is certainly difficult to grasp even with the further exposition which 
will be found in the last chapter but one of the work. Personality 
is, indeed, distinct from individuality, and does consist in the know- 
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ledge of the impersonal. But surely personality even in the case of 
God becomes known to our finite minds only through acts and 
attributes in which individuality is found. And when (p. 471) M. Janet 
states eternal life to be not the annihilation but the consummation of 
personality, he is forced to confess that immediately new difficulties 
and new problems arise. The reader is here strikingly reminded of 
Mr. Maurice’s theory of eternal life, which his biography has of late 
recalled to our minds. And we find also in more than one passage 
a manifest leaning towards the Buddhist Nirwana. But while we may 
not be able distinctly to understand what is meant by saying that 
personality will survive while individuality perishes, we may well 
allow it certain upon Christian principles that the change from the 
present imperfect condition to the future perfect one will be very 
great, and that this language may perhaps serve nearly as well as 
any other to shadow forth to us a state so far beyond our experience 
to describe. 

M. Janet's description of religion, ‘qui n’est autre chose que la 
croyance 4 la bonté divine,’ is no doubt adequate if it be properly 
explained. Butthe words areambiguous. They may indicate either 
a speculative belief that God is good or a faith in the goodness of 
God made known to us. In the former sense the formula is per- 
fectly ineffective as a support to virtue. It does not imply that belief 
that the world ‘is derived from good and goes to good,’ without which 
as M. Janet says virtue is a powerless chimera. It is not, in the words 
of Kant, a ‘practical’ faith. But if belief in God’s goodness means 
belief in ’ something actual, practical, and made known by facts, then it 
meansbeliefin a revelation. Andwe have the masters of moral science 
admitting that virtue is a powerless chimera without revealed religion. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this statement as a 
preparation for the Gospel i in all souls which possess moral earnest- 
ness. 

The first chapter of M. Janet’s work is devoted to the proof that 
good is something more than pleasure. It is undoubtedly so. Life 
is kept in action and motives operate among myriads of lower 
creatures incapable of conceiving the notion of happiness or of plea- 
sure ; and the same observation extends to a large portion of the 
human race, and even to the thoughtful few in all that portion of 
their lives during which they are not philosophizing but living. That 
which is presented to their consciousness is not happiness but some- 
thing or other to which their.nature is adapted. That the possession 
of this thing makes them happy is a result attained by the possession 
of the thing, but the thing must be sought and found before this 
result follows. Accordingly it has been frequently observed that 
utilitarianism, which builds morality upon the pursuit of happiness, 
requires some preliminary definition of that which constitutes happi- 
ness, and that this necessity deprives the system of all right to be 
regarded as a final account of the matter. The admission of Mr. 
Mill that there is an original difference in the quality of pleasures 
modifies, as Mr. Sidgwick and others have noted, the character of the 
old utilitarianism, and opens the way to the removal of many objec- 
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tions to the system. But M. janet uses the admission with peculiar 
skill, and proves its inconsistency with the adoption of any merely 
empirical standard of goodness. We must, he concludes, in spite of 
all that has been said by the utilitarians, recognize an essential dis- 
tinction between good and evil ‘which is founded on something 
above us.’ 

The second chapter deals with the sublime but stern moral system 
of Kant, whose fundamental principle is that duty is not founded 
upon good, but good upon duty. According to him the sole and 
sufficient reason for obedience to a moral command is found in the 
fact that it is enjoined upon us by the law of duty. We may test the 
fact that it is so enjoined by asking whether it is also universally en- 
joined upon all men. But this being ascertained, the primary law 
of the practical reason requires that we shall demand no further 
explanation, but obey simply because we ought. ‘The will to do what 
we ought because we ought is the description of absolute goodness. 
This or that particular pursuit may be good according to circum- 
stances ; but the good will is that which must underlie all conduct in 
order to make it truly good. The particular circumstances constitute 
the matter of actions ; the nature of the will displayed in them con- 
stitutes their form. And it is in the form, according to Kant, and 
not in the matter, that morality consists. M. Janet does not traverse 
the truth of this statement within its sphere, but he denies its com- 
pleteness as an account of morality. He does not allow that a good 
will is the only good. It may be, and is, the only good in relation to 
the morality of the agent, but when we are considering the universal 
principles of morality we must base them upon the nature of things, 
and not upon the will of the agent. Otherwise we fall into a purely 
subjective conception of morals and remove all calls and induce- 
ments whereby men may be drawn on to enlighten and improve their 
wills. Obedience to their wills, as they are, is the one thing needful. 
And the utilitarians have been able to show without difficulty that 
Kant is not consistent with himself. For when he desires to give a 
reason for this absolute law, which shall suffice to overcome any per- 
sonal prejudices or objections, he goes for his reason not to the law 
itself, but to the criterion of utility. If we are to keep our promises 
he finds the reason for doing so in the fact that if we break them 
others might break theirs, and we should cut ourselves off in many 
cases from all hope of obtaining the aid we might desire and need. 

To us it seems plain that the solution of this difficulty also is to 
be found in revelation, and that without a belief in some communi- 
cation between God and man, such as that word implies, we never 
can reconcile the imperative character of the law of duty with the 
precarious and empirical realization of that law which is to be found 
in the mind of any individual man. The perfectly good will is in 
God. We are in process of acquiring it from Him and learning how 
to obey it—helped by His self-revelations, but hindered by our own 
ignorance and sin. 

+ Kant, it is well known, held that belief in the existence of God 
is necessary in order to render morality practically possible. To 
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strive after the sovereign good we must believe in the possibility of 
this sovereign good, and this is only possible on condition of God’s 
existence. ‘Inthe same sense,’ says Janet (p. 483), ‘I make religion 
the practical condition of morality.’ To believe in virtue is to believe 
that it can exist in the world and can do good there ;’ ‘it is to believe 
that the universe is obedient to the principle of good, not to that of 
evil.’ To our thinking this beliefis necessary not merely to encourage 
us in the practice of a virtue the knowledge of which we find within 
ourselves. but also for our own further acquirement both of the know- 
ledge and power of virtue. A freer and more ungrudging belief in 
the self-revelation of God is required than that which Kant admitted. 
Nor is there any greater difficulty in the conception of a completer 
revelation, than that which is involved even in such a distant know- 
‘ledge of God as that to which Kant found himself compelled. 

Our limits do not permit the larger treatment of M. Janet’s work 
which we should gladly have given it. We shall conclude by recom- 
mending it to the reader as the most complete treatise we know upon 
morals and upon the borderland between morals and religion. If it 
does not actually pass into the region of religion itself, it shows in 
many places that the roads of the goodly land of morality lead straight 
into the still richer region of religion, and that human morality has 
both flowers and fruits, the seeds of which have been borne from the 
country beyond, where they will be found flourishing in their true 
perfection. 


Wicdif and Hus. From the German of Dr. JOHANN LosERTH, 
Professor of History at the University of Czernowitz. Translated 
by the Rev. M. J. Evans. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1884.) 


Tuts work is valuable as an account of the relation between Wycliffe 
and Hus’s Zatin works, and as proving that Hus was even more a 
disciple of Wycliffe than has been commonly supposed. But it can- 
not be accepted as a full account of the importance and significance 
of Hus in the history of the world. It is evident that Dr. Loserth 
has the very scantiest knowledge of Hus’s works in his native 
language, without which, and those of others, especially those of 
Stitny, the Hussite movement could never have taken place. Latin 
polemical treatises could never have brought about a great national 
uprising. Bishop John of Litomysl was well aware of the import- 
ance of writings in the native language, and (October 10, 1413) sug- 
gested that ‘all Bohemian books should be prohibited whereby Hus 
and his accomplices sought to disseminate their errors among the 
laity.’ Hus left, besides other works, a complete body of divinity in 
his native language, consisting of longer and shorter expositions of 
the Creed, the Decalogue, and the Lord’s Prayer. And in many 
respects Hus’s Bohemian works differ from his Latin ones. Pre- 
destination disappears and election takes its place. In his Latin 
works Hus silently interweaves the matter and words of Wycliffe ; in 
his Bohemian ones he quotes him with great respect as the ‘ magister 
of deep thoughts.’ 
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Dr. Loserth endeavours to find ‘ Wycliffism’ everywhere in Hus, 
even when Hus is only repeating commonplaces of theology which 
would have appeared in any writer of the date. For instance, when 
Loserth (p. 255) ascribes to Wycliffe’s influence Hus’s Latin treatise 
on the Lord’s Prayer, we need but to refer to Stitny’s Bohemian ex- 
position of the Pater noster, dated 1376. This runs :— 

‘ There is nothing neglected in it ; for Christ, who is the true Wisdom 
of God the Father, invented it. Therefore with whatsoever language one 
asks for aught in other prayers, he always asks only for that which is in 
the Lord’s Prayer, even if he asks for two or three things together. And 
thus the Lord’s Prayer is the rule of all prayers, and it becometh not a 
Christian to ask for other things which cannot be understood in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Specially too did Christ make the Lord’s Prayer brief, 
that no one, who had but sense, might be unable to learn it or not have 
time to chant it.’ 


This is far more similar to Hus’s language than is that of Wycliffe. 
No doubt Hus was equally well acquainted with Wycliffe’s Latin and 
Stitny’s Bohemian. 

In p. 285 Dr. Loserth makes a blunder in trying to prove that 
Hus has borrowed his definition of heresy from Wycliffe. Wycliffe 
says, ‘Every dangerous error in matter of faith is manifest heresy.’ 
Hus writes—though Dr. Loserth very unfairly curtails his quotation 
—‘ Heresy is a thing dangerous, but very useful. Dangerous, because 
many are seduced by it and perish ; useful, because the faithful are 
tried by it and separated from the unfaithful.’ Hus is not here 
attempting to define heresy at all, and the only similarity between 
the passages is that the word dangerous occurs in each. There is a 
river in Macedon and a river in Monmouth. 

Again, all that is in Wycliffe is not of Wycliffe. There must have 
been a large floating mass of commonplaces of theology, from which 
every theologian, Wycliffe himself amongst the number, drew on 
occasion. And such use of the works of others was rather the rule 
than the exception in those days. Let it be enough for Dr. Loserth 
to have proved, as he has, that ‘ Wycliffite’ denotes the holder of a 
certain set of doctrines, and ‘ Hussite’ a participator in a great 
national movement connected therewith. Hus’s views were un- 
doubtedly a modified ‘ Wycliffism,’ which he thought he could prove 
consistent with the best and purest form of Roman Catholic ortho- 
doxy. Dr. Loserth admits that Hus held with the Church on the 
question of transubstantiation ; but why does he omit all mention of 
Hus’s common-sense qualification of Wycliffe’s doctrine that ‘a pope, 
priest, or king in mortal sin ceased to be such’? The words of 
Hus’s qualification, which stood him in such good stead at the 
Council of Constance, were these : ‘We grant that an evil pope, 
bishop, or priest is an unworthy minister of the sacraments, through 
whom God baptizes, consecrates, or works in other respects for the 
good of His Church.’ 

Why, again, does Dr. Loserth suppress the very remarkable fact 
that Hus’s death was eventually due not to his refusal to recant any 
definite opinions, with regard to which he would have dutifully sub- 
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mitted to the authority of the Council, but to his declining to abjure 
opinions that he never held ? 

Finally, if the soil had not been well prepared by Hus’s precursors 
in Bohemia, especially by the Bohemian writings of Stitny, Wycliffism 
could never have taken root there. Nor would ‘Wycliffism in Bohemia 
have effected even so much as Wycliffism in England if Hus had not 
written in Bohemian as well as in Latin. While, therefore, we give 
Loserth all credit for replacing Wycliffe on his proper pedestal, let us 
not with regard to Hus sit wholly at the feet of one who is evidently 
unacquainted with Hus’s most valuable and important writings in his 

native language, and with the preceding literature that enabled him 
to write them, 


_ Les premiers Fansénistes et Port-Royal, par Msgr. Ricarp, prélat de 
la maison du Pape, professeur de théologie dogmatique aux 
facultés d@’Aix et de Marseille. (Paris : Plon, 1883.) 


UNDER the above title Msgr. Ricard has published a book, the avowed 
purpose of which is to cry down the Jansenists, and to denounce 
them to public opinion as ‘heretics, intriguers, traitors, revolutionists, 
full of mischief ma wickedness. Considering the state to which the 
Roman Catholic Church in France is now reduced, bound hand and 
foot to the traditions of Ultramontanism, the old Gallican leaven 
utterly gone, and replaced by the doctrines of the Jesuits, we might 
naturally have taken for granted, and we did take it for granted, that 
a work on Jansenism and the Port-Royalists, written by a prelate of 
the Papal Court, would be nothing but a bill of indictment against 
Arauld, Pascal, Nicole and /a mére Angélique: but, prepared as we 
were for this, we were perfectly startled when we read the book. 
Joseph de Maistre is mildness itself compared with Msgr. Ricard. 
From what we find in the preface we conclude that, before ap- 
pearing in print, the work now before us formed the substance of a 
course of lectures delivered at Aix and at Marseilles. Were they 
intended as a kind of answer to M. Sainte-Beuve’s well known 
Lausanne Conférences? We know not: but they are written in the 
quasi-dramatic ad captandum style which is so taking before a large 
audience. ‘The scene opens with a dialogue between tio members 
of the University of Louvain, Jacques Janssen and Cornelius Jansen, 
who, amidst the dusty tomes of S. Augustine, and in the presence of 
the portrait of Baius, swear to accomplish the reformation (M. Ricard 
would say the destruction) of the Church. The chapter is amusingly 
written, and is a fair specimen of the whole of the book, where 
anecdotes predominate, and where the necessity of keeping the 
og ef the hearers always on the stretch is perceptible at every 
yage. Msgr. Ricard’s great authority is Rapin’s AZemozirs, quite as 
cate orthy a guide on the character of the Jansenists as Mac aulay’s 
history on James IL, and Mr. Froude on Mary Queen of Scots. 
These memoirs are extremely entertaining, no doubt, but we should 
have liked to see our author refuting Arnauld’ S Fréguente Communion 
instead of giving us the story of Madame de Sablé’s quarrel with 
Madame de Guéménée, and that of ‘une espéce d'aventurier,’ 
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Floriot, who went all over Paris begging for approbations of the work. 
It is impossible to deny that the success of the /réguente Communion 
was a decided one, and we think that Msgr. Ricard’s suggestion as 
to some of the prelates having given their approval to the book 
without knowing its contents should be proved before we are required 
to accept it; but the most amusing fact in the whole case is our 
author’s comparison between Arnauld’s work and M. Renan’s Vie de 
Feésus. Just as da Fréquente was an abstract or résumé of S. Augus- 
tine, so is M. Renan’s famous volume an abstract of Bauer, De Wette, 
and Strauss. The Bishop cf Hippo placed on a level with the 
German theologians of the present day ! 

We are not holding a brief for the French Jansenists, and we 
believe that on many important points they were decidedly wrong, 
but their opposition to the Jesuits was their strong point, and this 1s 
precisely the reason why they have incurred the displeasure of Rapin 
and Msgr. Ricard. The last-named author is so blindly angry with 
them that he even seeks an ally in Bossuet, who certainly cannot be 
called a maintainer @ outrance of the Papal supremacy. Saint-Cyran 
for him is uz serpent, un mistrable, un séducteur, simply because he 
had all the qualities—the genius, we should say—of a leader of men, 
because in the sphere of the religious life he was a second Richelieu. 

There is not one of the Port-Royalists who escapes the censures 
of our prejudiced author. Claude Lancelot, the scholar, is accused 
of having contributed, together with his confréres, and more than they, 
perhaps, to throw out of the right way the education of the young. 
Le Maitre de Sacy is represented as publishing heretical translations 
of the Bible, and Msgr. Ricard naively complains that editions of 
Sacy’s Bible are still printed year after year, and that France is 
inundated with them. If they are so dangerous—the answer naturally 
suggests itself—why are not more accurate ones provided jussu supe- 
riorum, by those in authority? Was it such a ndiculous or harmful 
thing to discuss Cartesianism at Port-Royal? Our historian seems 
to think so; but we beg to differ from a writer who systematically 
condemns everything connected with Jansenism, and who reminds 
us of the character in Sir Walter Scott who would have had nothing 
to do with Venus if she had presented herself before him as Miss 
MacJupiter. 

Msgr. Ricard could not have very well ignored either the talent 
of Nicole or the genius of Pascal; but even here he limits his 
praise to the extreme amount his amusing detestation of Port-Royal 
allowed, and he talks of the dégo#t and the instinctive horreur which 
the sermon-writers of the Jansenist persuasion have left in his mind. 
The wonder, however, still remains to be explained : if the works of 
edification produced by the Port-Royalists were so bad, how is it that 

they met with such success? Why did Nicole (Zssais de Morale), 
Le Tourneux (Année Chritienne), and Mésenguy (Doctrine Chré- 
tienne) so continuously supply pulpit orators with materials for their 
sermons ? 

We have neither time nor space to prolong this criticism. Msgr. 


Ricard is jubilant at the thought that Jansenism is stamped out ; of 
R2 
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course the state of the Reformed Church in France fills him with 
equal pleasure. But we would calmly ask him whether the iniquitous 
despotism of Louis XIV. really succeeded in strengthening the 
Roman Catholic establishment in France ; whether the destruction 
of Port-Royal and the Dragonnades can be called acts of enlightened 
and judicious policy. History is there with its melancholy but 
irresistible answer, and the clergy who very justly protest in the name 
of freedom of conscience against the iniquitous decrees of M. Jules 
Ferry and the famous ‘ Article Sept,’ should remember that their 
predecessors of the seventeenth century were the first to trample 
under foot the most elementary principles of religious liberty. 


La logique de V’'hypothése. Par ERNEsT NAVILLE, correspondant de 
l'Institut de France. 1 vol. 8vo. (Paris : Germer Baillitre, 1882). 
La physique moderne : études historiques et philosophiques. Par ERNEST 
NAVILLE. 1 vol. 8vo. (Paris: Germer Baillitre, 1883). 

THE question of questions is still the relations between science and 
faith, the exact point where those two branches of knowledge sepa- 
rate, and the reconciliation between what would seem to some preju- 
diced persons two hostile elements. Of course, in discussing this 
momentous problem, and attempting to settle it, a philosopher should 
come thoroughly prepared with the arms both of the theologian and 
the scientist ; as his conclusions are likely to challenge the closest 
scrutiny, he must speak authoritatively, his trumpet should give 
forth no uncertain sound. M. Ernest Naville, the translator of 
Conti, the editor of Maine de Biran, stands facile princeps amongst 
the most recent thinkers who have endeavoured to grapple with the 
difficulty, and his previous publication (Ze Pere Céleste, Fésus Christ, 
le probleme du mai) prepared us for close reasoning, conscientious 
research, and beauty of style in everything which might appear from 
his pen. Nor have we been disappointed. 

The direct subject of this brief review is a volume entitled 
La physique moderne ; but we would take the opportunity of noticing 
another work which M. Naville published in the course of last year, 
and which, by the topics it examines, is closely connected with the 
one we purpose considering. What is the place of hypothesis in 
science, or has it any place there at all? Some critics have refused 
to acknowledge the rights of hypothesis, for the simple reason that 
they have taken up their position exclusively at the standpoint of 
either empiricism or rationalism. Now, the true method in philosophy 
rests upon the combined use both of reason and of experience, and 
hypothesis is the only passage from observation to science. We are 
bound to expect that no hypothesis shall be admitted which is either 
(1) opposed to the laws of reason, (2) contrary to the law of nature, 
or (3) impossible of verification; and it is not difficult to see that 
in every one of these three limitations we find ourselves in conflict 
with the pretensions of modern infidelity. The purpose M. Naville 
has in view, we may add, is to prove the futility of the claims put 
forth by the disciples of Auguste Comte, Biichner, and the other 
representatives of the advanced school of thinkers; he loses no 
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opportunity of showing that they deliberately set aside the very ele- 
ments of philosophy, and that the simplicity which they boast of as 
being one of the leading qualities of their theories is quite as delusive 
as the artificial symmetry of Volney’s catéchisme de la loi naturelle. 

The search after unity—that fundamental principle of all scientific 
hypothesis, has suggested to M. Naville one of his happiest chap- 
ters, and leads us by an obvious and natural transition to his more 
recent work, Za physique moderne : études historiques et philosophiques. 
It is very easy to understand that the wonderful progress of natural 
philosophy should dazzle those who have studied it with the slightest 
amount of attention, and that in their enthusiasm they should 
allow themselves to share the illusions which some real savants 
entertain as to the materialistic and atheistic consequences of 
modern science. The necessity of destroying these errors and of 
proving the unsound nature of these hypotheses is all the more need- 
ful, and M. Naville aims at serving the true interests of science as 
well as of metaphysics by determining the real character of its 
principles, the object of its method, and the limits of its domain. 

The work we have now before us consists of five books, the first 
of which explains the distinctive characters of physical research. 
Mechanical nature and mechanical application of phenomena, unity 
of the material substance, transformation of forces, preservation of 
energy: such, says M. Naville, are. the five data of modern science, 
data altogether unknown to the ancients, and which have helped the 
philosophers since the days of Descartes to realize the progress we 
admire so much in every branch of intellectual research. ‘The pro- 
gramme of the future, our author continues, should be to determine 
the primitive nebula, the nature of its elements, and the initial laws 
of movements ; those preliminary points duly settled will lead by a 
mathematical synthesis to a determination of the whole material 
world in its organization and its conditions. The inertia of matter 
is the fundamental axiom of those theories, and here M. Naville 
easily defines the limit so frequently neglected or ignored, but still 
so absolute, which separates physics from biology, physiology, and 
metaphysics. Unity, he adds, is the ultimate goal towards which 
human reason is irresistibly tending through a series of simplifica- 
tions gradually arising from each other, and bringing out the esthetic 
character of modern science in that harmony of the finite with the 
infinite which, centuries ago, sometimes stamped the language of 
men such as Copernicus and Kepler. 

Under the title ‘ Origines de la physique moderne’ M. Naville has 
contributed an important chapter to the history of philosophy. He 
shows the incontestable right of Descartes to be regarded as the father 
of modern thought. He fell into serious blunders, no doubt ; as, for 
instance, when he conceived matter as merely extensiveness, and 
when he constructed @ friori the system of the world ; but still his 
position in the annals of metaphysics remains unassailable, and after 
the materialist reaction of the last century we have witnessed the 
revival of Cartesianism in the works of Fresnel, Oersted, Ampére, De 
la Rive, Faraday, and others whom it would take us too long to 
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enumerate. M. Naville shows that whilst the true successors of 
Descartes have started from the axiom of @ creative reason and felt 
the influence of religious ideas, the scientific atheists of the present 
day are, as a matter of fact, throwing overboard the directing prin- 
ciples of science, by denying the notions of simplicity, harmony, 
constancy, causality, and by refusing to admit the inertia of matter. 
The opposition which some persons have endeavoured to find between 
the preservation of energy and the doctrine of free-will can easily be 
solved, and natural science itself reveals indirectly to us the mind as 
clearly manifested by the will, the feelings, and the intellect. Whilst 
every stage in the path of progress brings to light the principles of 
unity and finality, materialism is the denial of these principles. As 
for the doctrine of evolution, far from being antagonistic to that of 
creation, it presupposes it, and therefore need not frighten those 
whom the name of Mr. Darwin used to fill with terrible apprehension. 
Finally, as the starting-point of modern physics is the idea of God, so 
the study of nature should lead us by way of résumé or conclusion to 
the reverential acknowledgement of a Supreme Being, framer of the 
universe, and by whom ‘all things consist.’ 


Modern Atheism ; or, The Heavenly Father. By ERNest NAVILLE. 
Translated by Henry Downton. (London, 1882.) 


THis is a second edition of a translation originally issued in Novem- 
ber 1865, and made from lectures given in 1863 and 1864. The 
lectures, which were delivered first at Geneva and afterwards at 
Lausanne, appear to have made at the time a profound impression 
on their hearers, and it was no doubt well to publish them. They 
still remain, in fact, a fresh and eloquent vindication of Theism, a 
powerful picture of what would result from life without God. The 
revival of atheism, to which one chapter is devoted, was then com- 
paratively recent ; but it is satisfactory to see how little genuine pro- 
gress it seems to have made in the interval. Thus we learn that in 
1851 the atheistical publications sold or distributed in England 
reached a total of 640,000 copies, a number larger, we imagine, than 
is the case at the present day. Doubtless the doctrine has become 
more fashionable, and that mainly through having arrayed itself in 
certain new and specious forms, such as Positivism and Agnosticism, 
and for this reason it is no doubt well that the present work should 
be republished. In order to bring it up to date the author has added 
an appendix on the atheism of the day, in which he sketches the pro- 
gress of the movement since the date of the original lectures. The 
conclusion he draws may be stated in his own words :— 

‘ The foregoing details, though of course very incomplete, are sufficient 
to prove that the manifestations of atheism have taken fresh developments 
since the year 1863. We cannot measure accurately the progress of the 
doctrine by the increase in the number of the public professions made of 
it, because we take account of the growing freedom of opinion, which 
brings thoughts to light which formerly remained secret ; but it is none the 
less certain that the evil must grow and propagate itself by coming into 
view. It is not a question, as we have seen, of isolated opinions, but of 
collective manifestations, which are taking place in all countries. The 
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disturbance of ideas and the destruction of beliefs are beginning to show 
their fruits in the form of social convulsions. Impious doctrines were one 
of the factors of the crimes of the Paris commune, and the connection be- 
tween atheism and the crimes which have lately struck terror throughout 
Russia is very evident.’ 

As regards the remedy for the evil, M. Naville remarks that moral 
means are of course the only ones remaining to us, and that it is of 
the utmost importance, therefore, to trace the evil to its source, and 
especially to ascertain what there may be in their own conduct or 
opinions which the friends of religion have to correct. He asks the 
clergy to beware of clericalism, the fear of which in all Roman Catholic 
countries furnishes a powerful weapon to atheist agitators. He asks 
theologians not to be ina hurry to condemn scientific doctrines merely 
because it is thought they may conflict with religion. On this head 
he specially refers to the unhappy crusade which was carried on 
against Darwinism. He asks politicians not to treat Christianity as 
the freehold of any particular form of government, or seek in religion 
a support for social institutions with which it is not connected. Finally 
he examines afresh the question whether science leads to atheism, 
and once more decides that the affirmation is false. 

Reflections in Palestine, 1883. By CHARLES GEORGE GORDON, 

(London: Macmillan and Co., 1884.) 

Wuart are the conditions under which a layman, without special 
theological training, can write soundly and carefully on theology ? 
Of course on the one hand it requires personal piety, on the other 
some degree of intellectual power, educated and disciplined in one 
way or another. But are these sufficient? Men whom we dare not 
deny to have been devout, and of all degrees of ability, from Sweden- 
borg downwards, have become fanatics, if not heretics, when they 
have attempted original theological thought. Are we then to say that 
no man without a theological training ought to venture to think for 
himself? that he can only associate and arrange the thoughts of fully 
qualified theologians in the way which he finds edifying to himself 
and which may prove to be so to others? 

General Gordon’s book is a proof that he does not recognize this 
limitation; and hardly anyone will doubt that it justifies the refusal. 
It may also be said that it shows what the necessary qualification is : 
that a sufficient theological education is really within the reach of 
any man who can read the Bible with intelligence, and will read it 
with simplicity. ‘ May not the reason,’ he asks (p. 20), ‘that there 
are such differences in religion be that commentaries and other 
writings of man are read and studied instead of the Scriptures 
searched?’ ‘This objection is not, as the whole tone of the book 
shows, a mere Protestant commonplace; rather it is a parallel to Dr. 
Hook’s complaint that in the popular Protestantism of the day the 
Bible was so generally superseded by tracts. General Gordon has 
followed, fearlessly and consistently, the professed method of Protest- 
antism to the elucidation of the doctrine of the sacraments; and it 
is most interesting to people who. have always known the Catholic 
doctrine of the sacraments to be Scriptural to see it thus directly 
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deduced from Scripture. To people who have zo¢ always known it 
the instruction may be even greater. 

It is not indeed on the sacraments only that we find fruitful sug- 
gestions in this book; but it is on this subject, and those connected 
with it in the writer’s thought, that the method is most decidedly that 
described. On the Trinity the author is too cautious to start quite 
independently of what has been learnt before him, and bids us 
(p. 78) ‘read the Athanasian Creed.’ But here also we have 
thoughts bold and original enough. Almost immediately after this 
sentence we read, ‘Considering what I have said about the very 
great work of the Holy Ghost, it is wonderful that when, at the end, 
God the Father is seen, the Lamb is seen, and the Lamb’s Bride is 

_ seen. Where is the Holy Ghost, who purifies, sanctifies, and is the 
Life of the Bride? . . . The Holy Ghost is—dare we say it >—éncar- 
nated in each member of Christ, each individual of the Church. And 
thus we see that in The (szc) Revelation there is God the Father ; 
God the Son, incarnated in Christ Jesus; and God the Holy Ghost, 
incarnated in the Bride of Christ Jesus.’ 

Still the subject about which we find the most numerous and 
most striking suggestions is this: the Creation and the Fall, and the 
fitness of the sacraments for the restoration of fallen man. Baptism 
is represented in Scripture as a new birth, separated from the old 
birth by a death—the need of this death being, it is observed, what 
made the new birth unintelligible to Nicodemus. And what is to the 
creature a new birth must, if conceived on the side of God’s action, 
be called a new creation. Now this new creation is strictly analogous 
to the old; ‘the Spirit of God brooding upon the face of the waters’ 
brings life out of death, Cosmos out of Chaos. Of course this idea 
is familiar to readers of the Lyra Junocentium; but it is one of the 
things which, because it is so poetical, one is apt to put aside as 
mere poetry, and thus it may gain in force by being stated in sober 
and earnest prose. 

It is true that in one or two points General Gordon’s view of 
baptism appears inadequate—not from the common Puritan reluc- 
tance to accept the language of Scripture on the sacrament, from sup- 
posed difficulty in correlating it with other doctrines, but from 
pressing texts that do more or less relate to the sacrament further 
than they can fairly be thought to bear. S. Paul does in one place 
(Col. ii. 11, 12) compare baptism with circumcision, and illustrate 
one by the other; but it is surely rash to assume that the illustration 
necessarily implies complete analogy—that everything which S. Paul, 
at other times, said or did about circumcision may be said or done 
by a modern Christian about baptism. If baptism is not a great 
deal more than circumcision, if it is not a means of grace as well 
as ‘the seal of a covenant already entered into,’ then why, as Dr. 
Newman asked long ago, did not S. Paul say, as Mrs. Booth and 
even General Gordon do say, ‘Baptism is nothing; un-baptism is 
nothing’? or even, what they dare not say, ‘If you be baptized, 

Christ shall profit you nothing ’? 

But no such deduction is required in our thankful acceptance of 
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what is said here about the Holy Communion. This, also, is 
conceived as the means of restoring man to the state of original 
righteousness; but as analogous, not to the work of God by which 
he was created in that state, but to his own act by which he lost it. 
Eve, by eating the forbidden fruit, ‘communed’ or had communion 
with Satan; Christians, by eating the Bread of Life, have communion 
with God. Whether as acts of disobedience and of obedience, as the 
means of death and of eternal life, or in whatsoever way we regard 
them, the one ‘ eating’ is parallel to the other in its working, oppo- 
site in its effects. ‘Then the tongue, which in each case is the organ 
of eating, is also for good or evil the organ of speech, and this is 
worked out in a way which may be thought quaint, but most earnest 
and practical. It would only mar the effect of these wise thoughts to 
try to represent them by abridgment or extract: what would be most 
desirable is, that the part of the volume dealing with this subject 
should be reprinted (perhaps rearranged) and circulated separately. 
It makes the lesson of a book like this all the more emphatic 
that it is the work of a man who has spent so much of his life in 
heathen countries, where sacramental communion was inaccessible, or 
accessible only by special trouble. And indeed the personal interest 
of the book, as an illustration of the author’s character, is not less 
but greater because it is not at all what most people would have ex- 
pected from him. ‘To be sure it- ought not to be surprising that a 
student of the /mitation is able to appreciate the fourth book as 
well as the third; but it is remarkable that we get hardly anything 
here of the General’s so-called ‘ fatalism ’—‘ Islam’ would be a more 
accurate name, and not much more misleading. We ought not to be 
disappointed to find that a great man’s character has more sides to it 
than we knew of, and that it is harder than we thought to fix on one 
thing as the ‘key’ to it. And in some places we get a touch show- 
ing the writer’s knowledge of men: the remarks on the ‘Ziphites,’ 
near the very end of the volume, may be instanced. In one point 
only we must own to being completely disappointed. ‘The observa- 
tions on the topography of Jerusalem come to hardly anything. It 
was doubtless worth recording the suggestion that the true site of 
Golgotha was the hill N.N.W. of the Temple, over the so-called 
Grotto of Jeremiah, though hardly anything is given that can be 
called evidence for it. But it can surely have only been a passing 
inconsiderate fancy that led a surveyor and a strategist to identify 
Gibeon and Gibeah apparently with each other, and both with ‘the 
west hill of Jerusalem.’ Both in the days of Isaiah and in the days 
of Josephus Gibeah of Saul was a point, and not the last point, 
reached by an enemy marching on Jerusalem and unable to take it. 
Old Faiths in New Light. By the Rev. Newman Smytu, D.D., 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
With Prefatory Note by the Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. (London : Richard 
D. Dickinson, 1882.) 
THE prefatory note by Dr. Bruce fairly explains to English readers 
the drift of these American discourses ; and they deserve the careful 
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attention of Churchmen, if only for a consideration of the latest de- 
velopment of Presbyterian theology. But indeed there are higher 
grounds than polemics from which the work should be viewed. The 
writer acknowledges his ‘indebtedness to the broad but genuine 
Protestantism of Professor Dorner’; he is somewhat dubious of the 
leadership of Ewald, but profoundly sensible of the ‘ spiritual 
thought,’ as he terms it, of ‘ the sceptical believer Lotze.’ If, however, 
we let this pass for the rhetorical flourish that it really is, intended prob- 
ably for special ears, we can further bear with the great difficulty of 
the book and overcome the natural resentment which arises against 
matter and manner so didactic and profuse. Irritation cannot fail to 
be produced by its lengthened periods and astounding words, such 
as ‘uniqueness’ and ‘asymptotical’; but the earnestness of the 
‘author wins its way, and often in the midst or at the end of his 
aggregated sentences there are passages of great beauty, as if to 
reward the patient reader. Practically the book deals with men 
who belong to nosect and who are unapproachable by ordinary means; 
we have proved its efficiency in more than one instance of so-called 
‘scientific unbelief. Dr. Smyth takes up the ideas of development 
in faith, in education, in revelation, and boldly declares the cul- 
mination of these in our Lord, who was Himself ‘the surprise of 
nistory ’ (chap. i.—v.). 

‘The uniqueness (szc, p. 107) of His Person was an ultimate fact of 
Christianity. . . . Whoever would deny the presence of the Divine Power 
in human history must first reduce the character of Jesus of Nazareth to 
the level of the possibilities of common human nature. He is Himself 
the greatest of His miracles.’ . . . ‘ The originality of Jesus appears the 
very moment we bring the narratives of the New Testament into juxta- 
position with the known lines of previous history.’ 





Further on, in the course of his contention that our Lord’s In- 
carnation was ‘the goal and manifest destiny of the creation,’ Dr. 
Smyth is sure of our sympathy where he finely says— 


‘“ God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son ;” if we 
are able to rise to the height of this Biblical conception of the incarnation 
we shall at once find ourselves clear of shadows which seem impenetrable 
from lower and less worthy ideas of the creation; and if the truth re- 
flected in those words of the evangelist has risen upon us, Chris/’s pre- 
sence and mission on earth will seem no more unnatural than the sunshine 
in the valley does when the sun is in the sky above : Christ is on earth the 
most perfect possible manifestation of what God is in heaven’ (chap. vi.). 


The later chapters of the book are by no means equal to the 
earlier ; and the last, on the Resurrection, is weakest of all. Surely 
the Body in which our Lord rose from the dead was no longer 
material of this world, but supernatural and spiritual. How, then, 
does Dr. Smyth say 


‘the resurrection was finished in the ascension... . ‘As the time of 
His final disappearance into the unseen drew near He belonged less and 
less to the earthly, and more and more was transformed into the glory of 
the celestial.’ . . . ‘The flesh which in Him saw no corruption, but which 
cannot enter into the kingdom, is given up to the elements of nature— 
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the last particle of earthliness left to this world’s gravitation—as he as» 
scends, vanishing from sight as the glory of the celestial is given Him,’ 


Here indeed is disappointment, but a more painful surprise awaits 
us in the question of p. 340. 


‘Is it necessary for anyone at this late day to spend time in clearing 
the simplicity of the Biblical doctrine of the resurrection of the dead from 
the cumbersome additions of the traditional teaching of the resurrection 
of the flesh ?’ 


Professor Lumby! places Hujus CARNIS RESURRECTIONEM under 
period iv.—z.e. Rufinus of Aquileia, a.D. 390—and. capkig avaaracw 
still earlier—341 (Marcellus). Ifthe ‘work of restoration going on 
under orthodox hands’ should be able to destroy this ancient witness: 
of the Church to the Apostolic faith, we may well turn to heterodoxy. 
But Dr. Smyth, ina note on p. 342, allows an earlier date still for 
this article of the creed, and explains it away as arising ‘ from the 
necessity of meeting decisively the Gnostic Docetism and contempt 
of the body .... one extreme in theology thus giving birth to 
another.’ We more than ‘hesitate to bring old faiths into new light’ 
such as this ; nor can we be beguiled by any manner of enticing 
words. We may be encouraged (p. 364) with the hope of ‘ Dante 
following Beatrice from world to world, finding himself at last by the 
gates of Paradise, walking in a cloud of light, full of all melodious 
voices’; but we have a surer guide to truth in the promise of Him 
who was the incarnate Word ; and if that promise were fulfilled by 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, then the Church was guided into all 
truth and incapable of error on so tremendous a theme. esurrexit 
a Mortuis and Carnis Resurrectionem stand on the same authority, 
accredited from the same time. 


The Gospel and the Age: Sermons on Special Occasions. By W. C. 
MacEE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. (London : Isbister; 
1884.) 


THE announcement of this volume of sermons awakened great ex- 
pectations. The Bishop’s remarkable gifts of eloquence and oratory, 
his acknowledged rank as a preacher of the highest order, and his 
power of close logical reasoning, were all likely to be exhibited in 
their highest development on such special occasions as those upon 
which these sermons were delivered. At meetings of the Church 
Congress and the British Association, at the Bishop of London’s 
Ordination, or in the crisis of Irish disestablishment, under the dome 
of S. Paul’s or beneath the roof of Great S. Mary’s, all a man’s highest 
powers are naturally elicited. We may say at once that our expecta- 
tions have been fully realized. It would have been a great loss had 
these sermons remained scattered, and consequently but little known. 
Moreover, their republication in a single volume has the further 
justification, if any were needed, that, despite the variety of. circum. 
stances under which they were composed, they are marked by a 


1 History of the Creeds, table, pp. 182-5. 
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unity of thought and purpose which is adie ccpuauns in their title. 
In how tolerant a spirit they deal with the prevailing thought and 
tone of our time will best be gathered from the Bishop’s own words :— 


‘ Though we may not give you religion without mystery, we may show 
you some reason why there should be mystery in religion ; we may show 
you some reason why you should listen to us when we speak in parables ; 
and, on the other hand, we may learn something from the objection that 
men make to our teaching : we may help the objector to a deeper faith, 
and he may help us to a wiser teaching’ (p. 143). 


Did our space allow we could give striking passages from every 
sermon. We miss, of course, the rapid and impassioned utterance 
of the orator, but the reader, as he marks their freshness of thought 
‘ and condensed fullness of expression, will smile at the apology made 
for them in the preface. Amongst the special excellencies and cha- 
racteristics of the volume we may notice that the singular fairness of 
the Bishop’s treatment of his opponents in no degree weakens his 
vigorous grip of the real question at issue ; that his profound study, 
not merely of the words, but of the underlying spirit and principles 
of the Bible enables him to apply them with unconstrained point and 
force to the work of our own day ; that his frank presentation of its 
perils is united to the calmest confidence in the eventual triumph of 
Christianity; and, finally—and this is a point of the highest importance 
—that their high intellectual standard is combined with the loving 
earnest presentation of the good news which distinguishes a sermon 
from a mere essay. It is a further mark at once of the finished 
advocate and of his conscious reliance upon the strength of his cause 
that the Bishop never presses an argument beyond its legitimate con- 
clusion, and that he does not shirk the avowal of an acknowledged 
difficulty. A single extract from the sermon preached at the meeting 
of the British Association, and entitled ‘The Christian Theory of the 
Origin of the Christian Life,’ may serve to illustrate and justify our 
remarks. 


‘It is to science, then, herself that we make our appeal for aid to 
faith. We call on her to yield her testimony to the existence of the in- 
visible. We ask her to tell us whether she, too, has not her mysteries 
which cannot be defined, her dogmas which cannot be demonstrated. 
From the conceited half-knowledge of the dabblers in science and 
smatterers in theology—with their parrot-like cant about the unreason- 
ableness of mystery and the absurdity of dogma, their solemn platitudes 
about the irreconcilable differences between science, of which they know 
little, and theology, of which they know less—we appeal to the true high- 
priests of science, to those who in the inmost shrine of her temple stand 
ever reverently with bowed heads before a veil of mystery, which they 
know they can neither lift nor rend, and yet through which they feel there 
ever streams a hidden and inscrutable, yet mighty power, a veil behind 
which they know there is a light they cannot reach to, and yet whose 
rays are still the light of all their life. Weask of these, whether mystery 
is a word so very absurd and intolerable to men of science that they 
cannot endure its presence in religion. . . .__ It is in the answer that such 
men will give and are giving to such questions, that there lies the germ 
of that reconciliation between faith and science (or rather between men of 
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faith and men of science, for faith and science need no reconciliation) of 
which we hear so much just now. For surely, if ever it is attained to, it 
will be, not at the point where the two kingdoms, the natural and the 
supernatural, stand in sharpest contrast, but at that point where they 
most nearly approach and melt, as it were, into each other’ (pp. 170, 171). 


In the Slums: Pages from the Note Book of a London Diocesan Home 
Missionary. By the Rev. D. Rice Jones, M.A., Author of 
From Cellar to Garret. (London : Nisbet, 1884.) 


TuHIs unpretending little book is a valuable contribution towards the 
knowledge of that much-discussed problem—the condition of the 
London poor. Mr. Jones is entitled to speak with some authority, 
for he has given fourteen years of devoted labour, first in Bermondsey 
and elsewhere, and now in Drury Lane—this latter being one of the 
worst, probably ¢he worst, district of the whole metropolis—to Church 
work amongst the lowest and most hopeless class of the population, 
and his experience amply confirms the truth established by Mr. 
Lowder and others, that loving, self-sacrificing presentation of Church 
teaching is not in vain, even when attempted amongst the noisiest, 
raggedest, and most helpless slums. Whether the settlement in such 
slums of a married clergyman with a tenderly-nurtured wife and 
infant child be the best mode of Church attack is an open question, 
and we much fear that what Mr. Jones terms ‘the hardest trial of 
all,’ viz. failure of the health of mother and child, will generally prove 
an insuperable difficulty ; but all honour to the faith and courage 
of the zealous missionary and his high-souled wife for their gallant 
service. The narrative of chequered experience, of trial and en- 
couragement, is simple, modest and unaffected—not without humour 
and pathos in turn—and full of interest, begotten of reality, which 
carries the reader eagerly to the end. We will not plunder Mr. 
Jones’s book of any of its more telling morceaux, but will give a 
short extract which explains his purpose, and which conveys a protest 
in which we cordially concur :— 


‘In offering these sketches I am not vain enough to suppose that any- 
thing I may have accomplished is in itself worth recording ; for in every 
poor district in London there is at least one clergyman doing precisely 
the same sort of work. .. . The London Diocesan Home Mission has 
missionary clergymen working in nearly thirty poor districts. Then there 
are the Bishop of Bedford’s and the Bishop of St. Alban’s Missions at 
the east end, and the Bishop of Rochester’s in the south and south-east, 
to say nothing of the large and capable army of the parochial clergy. . . . 
But all this seems to be ignored and counted as nothing in certain quarters : 
and it is time that some sort of protest should be made against the in- 
justice done to the Church of England by those who talk and write as if 
they were the first and only friends of the people ; and while only going 
over ground long familiar to and ably worked by the clergy, represent 
themselves as pioneers in lands never before discovered’ (pp. 202, 203). 


Theologische Literaturzeitung for 1884, Nos. 1-13, January to June. 
(Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs.) 

BEsIDEs Dr. C. R. Gregory’s full lists of new theological publications, 

and a few anonymous ‘brief notices,’ we have here 120 distinct re- 
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views, written by fifty different critics, and dealing with almost every 
department of theology—surely a good eight-marks’ wortii! The 
subjects most fully discussed during the half year are the Old Testa- 
ment, the Church History of Germany, and Philosophy. New 
editions of two volumes of the Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch 
sum Alten Testament (Leipzig : Hirzel) are honoured as they deserve 
by long and valuable notices : Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, now edited 
and in part rewritten by Nowack, is reviewed by Kautzsch ; Judges 
and Ruth, revised by its original editor, Bertheau (who sent out the 
first edition nearly forty years ago, and is now the sole survivor of 
the band of scholars that planned the Handbuch), is reviewed by 
Budde. Nowack devotes two columns (164—5) to the fourth (German) 
edition of Deditzsch on the Psalms, giving us an excellent summary of 
the chief points on which Delitzsch has changed his views since 
1873 ; the many English students of Delitzsch may be glad to know 
where to find such information. Perhaps the most important new 
work to which the periodical has introduced us is Budde’s Die 
biblische Urgeschichte (Giessen : Ricker), a thorough investigation, ex- 
tending to more than 500 octavo pages, of Gen. i-xii. 5 and the 
critical questions relating thereto ; an arrangement of the Hebrew 
text, with translation, is given in an appendix ; the reviewer (Kautzsch) 
opened the book with a prejudice against it, but closed it in a very 
different frame of mind ; the review, if not the book itself, should be 
read. Cheyne’s /sazah is impartially reviewed by Guthe. Bateson 
Wright’s Book of Job receives from Budde a much more thorough and 
considerate criticism than such a slovenly book deserves. Van 
Doorninck’s unpublished Contributions to the Textual Criticism of 
Judges I-XVTI. (written in Dutch) are highly praised. We can 
assure students of the New Testament that their subject is receiving 
more attention during the current half-year, but we fear they may be 
somewhat disappointed in the papers before us. Still they may be 
thankful to hear of Weiffenbach’s Zur Auslegung der Stelle Philipper II. 
5-11 (Karlsruhe, Reuther), favourably reviewed by Haupt : the author 
takes doraypdc actively, as = actus rapiendi, In the department 
of New Testament textual criticism J. R. Harris’s Mew Zestament 
Autographs and Stichometry J. and £1, (Baltimore: Friedenwald) are 
shown to be of much interest. Bilfinger’s review (15-20) of Lemme’s 
Die Siinde wider den Heiligen Geist (Breslau: Kohler) is itself a valuable 
essay on this solemn subject. ‘To those who are interested in Com- 
parative Theology we heartily-recommend two long articles, viz. 
Oldenberg’s sensible critique on Seydel’s Die Buddha-Legende und 
das Leben Jesu (Leipzig: Schulze), and Paul’s notice of De la Saus- 
saye’s Vier Schetsen uit de Godsdienstgeschiedenis (Utrecht : Breijer) ; 
such as are unable to read the Dutch professor’s articles on the sub- 
ject of his chair in the original may get a good idea of them by con- 
sulting his German reviewer. Harnack of course writes in enthusiastic 
praise of Bryennios’ A:cayi, but severely criticizes the ‘Essay on 
Second Century Church History’ in Hausrath’s A7eine Schriften 
(Leipzig: Hirzel) ; he speaks with commendation of Voelter’s Der 
Ursprung des Donatismus (Freiburg i. B.: Mohr) in a very instructive 
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article (83-7), and mi peda of the learned Caspari’s Kirchen- 
historische Anecdota, I.: Lateinische Schriften (Christiania : Aschehoug). 
Caspari’s work comprises eighteen documents, annotated ; six of 
these are therein published for the first time, and among the others 
is the Libellus Pirminii.(surely not ‘ Pirmiani,’ as printed in the Zheo- 
logische Literaturzeitung) Scarapsus, so familiar to us by name as 
being in the opinion of many scholars the earliest document that 
contains the Apostles’ Creed exactly in its modern form, but so diffi- 
cult to obtain, because only previously published by Mabillon. Har- 
nack also reviews Funk's Die LEchtheit der Ignatianischen Briefe 
(Tiibingen : Laupp) ; he too is inclined to think the Epistles genuine, 
cum Funkio sed non propter Funkium. Von der Ropp praises Sickel’s 
Das Privilegium Otto I. fiir die Rimische Kirche vom Jahre 962 
(Innsbruck : Wagner) as a model for similar investigations ; it is one 
of the earliest results of the opening of the Vatican Library to his- 
torical students. Pijper’s Jaz Utenhove (Leiden : Adriani) is described 
as a carefully elaborated Life of this reformer ; it should interest us, 
as Utenhove spent much time and did much work in England ; 
Paul’s review (197-9) sketches his career very briefly. The great 
question of ‘ Church and State’ is discussed by Kohler in his lengthy 
— of the Jesuit Von Hammerstein’s Airche und Staat (Freiburg 
: Herder) and of a more important work, Mayer’s Die Kirchen- 
aohasterechte des Konigs von Bayern ( Miinchen : Rieger). Gottschick 
says (20-2) that Vaihinger’s s Comme ntar (Stuttgart: Spemann) is almost 
indispensable to students of Kant, and (142-6) commends some 
essays by Sommer as a popularization of Lotze’s philosophy. West- 
cott’s Historic Faith is well described (63) as ‘ein Mittelding zwischen 
einem Erbauungsbuch und einer wissenschaftlichen Arbeit.’ 


Notices or New Books, New EDITIONS, CHARGES, SERMONS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c. 


The Canonical and Apocryphal Scriptures; being the Additions to 
the Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient Greek 
and Latin Versions, the English Text of the Authorized Version, 
together with the Additional Matter Found in the Vulgate and other 
Ancient Versions. Introductions to the Several Books and fragments, 
Marginal Notes and References, and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By R. W. Churton, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. (London: J. W hitaker, 1884.) This lengthy title gives 
the best account of what is to be found in this thoroughly well- 
executed volume. As we have not discarded the Sixth Article we 
are of opinion that no Churchman’s Bible is complete which does 
not contain the Deutero-Canonical books. But, inasmuch as it is a 
comparatively rare thing to find a complete Bible on sale, we strongly 
recommend to the notice of our readers the scholarlike and most 
beautifully printed edition of the Apocrypha which Canon Churton 
has here provided for us. The book would be most suitable and 
useful as a present or a school prize. The publisher, whose name is 
familiar to all who use Whitaker’s Almanac, was induced, we believe, 
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to undertake this venture “ the interest excited in his mind by two 
papers in our own pages on the Apocrypha. 

We are late in calling attention to the Rev. J. H. Lupton’s Zives 
of Jehan Vitrier and John Colet (London : G. Bell and Sons, 1883), 
but we can warmly commend it as a little book of very remarkable 
interest. Itis of course a translation of the famous epistle of Erasmus 
to Justus Jonas, describing the characters of the two most perfect 
Christians of his acquaintance. Vitrier was warden of the Franciscan 
Convent at S. Omer, and Colet was Dean of S. Paul's and founder 
of S. Paul’s School. This epistle of Erasmus needed notes and com- 
mentary, and Mr. Lupton has supplied all that is wanting. We 
wonder that, as ‘Surmaster of S. Paul’s School,’ he has no word of 
indignation or even of regret at the recent removal of that noble 
foundation from the shadow of the metropolitan cathedral toa remote 
fashionable suburb, and at its degradation from the first rank of 
public schools to a considerably lower level. Mr. Lupton trium- 
phantly succeeds in clearing the memory of the founder of S. Paul’s 
School from the charge of being ‘ the flogging divine’ stigmatized by 
Erasmus in his Decamatio, written ten years after Colet’s death. 
The concluding words of Colet’s ‘ lytell proheme’ to the Accidence 
which he wrote for his school would alone refute the charge, and are 
too beautiful not to be quoted. ‘ Wherfore I praye you al, lytel babys 
and lytel chyldren, lerne gladly this lytel treatyse and commende it 
dylygently vnto your memoryes. ‘Trustynge of this begynnynge that 
ye shall procede and growe to parfyt lyterature, and come at the last 
to be grete clarkes. And lyfte vp your lytell whyte handes for me, 
whiche prayeth for you to God.’ 

The Primary Charge of the Bishop of Durham (Macmillan, 1884) 
is a most encouraging document, not only as showing how much 
work has been already done in that long-neglected diocese, but for 
its weighty words as to many important questions of the day. Bishop 
Lightfoot pronounces in favour of the revival of deaconesses, and 
argues for the permission of lay preaching. In this we can scarcely 
agree with him, but we commend to our readers what he says about 
the Salvation Amy, the Revised Version, and more especially the 
Revised Greek Text of the New Testament, the use of a distinctive 
vestment for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, and the persecutions set on foot by the so- 
called Church Association. 

Notes of Sermons by Bishop Steere, edited by the Rev. R. M. 
Heanley, with an Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln (G. Bell, 
1884), will be welcome to all who knew and loved that great mis- 
sionary. Bishop Wordsworth justly compares him, for his special 
gifts, with Panteenus, and declares that the old catechetical school of 
Alexandria would have been proud to reckon this African bishop of 
the nineteenth century among its teachers. 





ERRATA IN THE LAST NuMBER. 
At p. 374, line 8, for comfession read concession; and at p. 382, line 29, for aevyevys read aevyevys. 
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